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Art. I.—The Development of the Ancient Catholic 
Hierarchy. 


A HISTORICAL ESSAY BY PHILIP SCHAFF; D.D. 


die primitive organisation of the Christian church as a 

visible body in, though not of, this world, was the 
apostolical; in other words, the church was ruled by men 
directly chosen by the Saviour, infallibly inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, and entrusted with a mission not confined to 
any particular charge, but as extensive as the human race. 
This form of government stands by itself, and differs from 
all subsequent organisations, which are under the control of 
fallible men with Timited power and jurisdiction. Neverthe- 
less, it lies at the foundation of all later forms of government, 
and is the permanent fountain of all that is essential and 
truly valuable in them. For the apostles are not dead, they 
still live in and for the church, they speak through their 
inspired writings with absolute authority, and through the 
testimony of every faithful minister, be he a Greek or Latin 
or Anglican bishop, or a presbyterian pastor, or a congre- 
gational preacher. 

The second form of church government known in history 
may be styled primitive presbyterian or congregational 
episcopacy, a8 distinct from modern diocesan episcopacy. 
It comes clearly to view, first in the famous epistles of 
Ignatius at the beginning of the second century, and more 
fully in the writings of the early apologists down to the age 
of Ireneus and Tertullian. Each bishop here was regarded 
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as the visible representative of Christ, and the centre around 
which the college of presbyters and the whole congregation 
turns. But each bishop stood for himself, and there was as 
yet no centre of catholic unity except Christ himself, who 
gave himself as it were a local presence in every episcopal 
charge. These charges moreover were very small, and in 
most cases not larger than a respectable congregation. 

The next step in the development of the hierarchical 
principle was the metropolitan episcopacy, as we find it from 
about the middle of the third century, with a special promi- 
nence of the so called sedes apostolice or ecclesie matrices, 
of apostolic foundation, such as Jerusalem, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. 

Out of this metropolitan organisation grew, in the Nicene 
and post-Nicene age, the patriarchal form of government, 
which was retained by the Greek church to this day; while 
the Latin church went still further, and developed, during 
the long course of the middle ages, the papal monarchy.* 

We shall endeavour to trace out the gradual growth and 
development of the ancient catholic hierarchy from Constan- 
tine I., down to the time of Leo I. and Gregory I., when the 
patriarchal oligarchy was completed in the East, and the 





* We feel compelled, with regret and reluctance, to express a qualified dissent 
from the views here stated by our learned and talented contributor in regard to 
the primitive government of the Christian church. We could never discover in 
the New Testament any ground for tener ye the apostles as governors of 
the church. As inspired men, they instituted the government of the church, 
appointed its governors, and prescribed the laws by which it was to be governed. 
They were the legislators, and not the governors of the church. They were not 
even builders of the church: they laid its foundations, When Paul speaks of 
“the care of all the churches” which devolved on him, he can hardly be supposed 
to refer to anything beyond his paternal care for the welfare of the numerous 
churches which he had planted. When the apostles had occasion to take part 
in the administration of church-government, it appears that they associated them- 
selves with the pastors or presbyters in general council (Acts xv. 6), on which 
occasion Peter “ exhorted the presbyters, as being also a presbyter” (1 Pet. v. 1), 
and “ after much disputing,” the matter was carried by an unanimous vote of “ the 
whole assembly,” and the letters or decrees went forth in the joint names of 
‘the apostles, and elders, and brethren ” (Acts xv. 22, 23). 

We venture further to question the statement, that the primitive presbyterian 
or congregational episcopacy, which appeared ip the beginning of the second 
century, can be justly regarded as a “step in the devel nt of the hierarchical 
principle,” leading on to metropolitan episcopacy. In primitive pastor, with 
“his college of presbyters,” presiding over his flock, we can detect no approxima- 
tion to the hierarchy. The first step in that direction was unquestionably the 
elevation of one of the pastors, originally only primus inter pares, to the dignity 
of a perpetual primacy over his brother-pastors of the same city or ; 
which led, by a process easily conceivable in the circumstances, to the metro- 
politan prelacy. It is not, however, so easy to see how the congregational 
superintendence of a pastor over his flock, could have developed itself by a 
single step into metropolitan hierarchy.— Ep. B and F. E£. R. 
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papal monarchy raised its claims in the West, but under the 
strong protest of the East. 

We commence with the distinction made between the 
clerical order and the laity, which lies at the base of every 
form of the hierarchy, and forms its corner stone. 


CLERGY AND Larry. 


The distinction between the clergy, as a distinct and 
peculiar order from the body of the laity or the people, is 
common to all non-Christian religions. The clergy or the 
priesthood is regarded as mediating between God and the 
people by prayer, intercession, and the offering of sacrifice 
on the altar. Here priest, sacrifice, and altar are inseparable 
conceptions. In the Old Testament, the priesthood was of 
divine appointment, but with a typical reference to Christ, 
the eternal high priest, who by his one sacrifice on the cross 
reconciled men to God, and continues his priestly office by 
his intercession at the right hand of the Father. By faith in 
Christ and baptism in his name we are all made partakers 
of the prophetical, rym and kingly character of Christ. 
This is the ideal which is held up before us, but which can 
only be gradually realised. The Christian church is an 
institution and training school for the kingdom of heaven, 
as well as a communion of saints. It must adapt itself to 
barbarians as well as civilised nations. Hence the idea of a 
priestly order, under a modified form, reappeared, or was 
transferred from the Old Testament to the Christian church, 
and served there in times past great educational purposes. 
Ignatius and Cyprian are the first distinguished represen- 
tatives of the idea of the Christian priesthood or clergy, as 
distinct from the Christian people. In the Nicene age we 
find this idea already universally established both in the 
Greek and the Latin church. The apostolic idea of the 
universal priesthood of believers retreated in proportion, 
though it never passed entirely out of sight, but was from 
time to time asserted by such men as Augustine, Jerome, 
and even Pope Leo the Great.* The ordination, which was 
solemnised by the laying on of hands and prayer, with the 
addition at a later period of an anointing with oil and balsam, 
marked the formal entrance into the special priesthood, as 





* Augustin De civitate Dei, lib. xx. c.10: “ Erunt sacerdotes Dei et Christi et 
regnabunt cum eo mille annos (Apoc, xx. 6): non utique de solis episcopis et 
presbyteris dictum est, qui proprie jam vocantur in ecclesia sacerdotes; sed 
sicut omnes Christianos divinus propter mysticum chrisma, sic omnes sacer- 
dotes, quoniam membra sunt unius sacerdotis. De quibus Petrus apostolus: 
Plebs, inquit sancta, regale sacerdotium .” Comp. Jerome ad Tit. i. 7; Ambrosi- 
aster ad Eph. iv. 11; Leo J. Sermo iv. 1, (ed. Ballerini). 
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baptism initiated into the universal priesthood; and, like 
baptism, it bore an indefeasible character (character indelebilis). 
By degrees the priestly office assumed the additional dis- 
tinction of celibacy, and of external marks, such as tonsure, 
and sacerdotal vestments, worn at first only during official 
service, then in everyday life. 

The progress of the hierarchical principle also encroached 
gradually upon the original rights of the people in the 
election of their pastors;* but it did not as yet entirely sup- 
press them till after the sixth or seventh century. The 
lower clergy were chosen by the bishops, the bishops by 
their colleagues in the province, and by the clergy. The 
fourth canon of Nice, probably at the instance of the Meletian 
schism, directed that a bishop should be instituted and 
consecrated by all, or at least by three, of the bishops of the 
province. This was not aimed, however, against the rights 
of the people, but against election by only one bishop—the 
act of Meletius. For the consent of the people in the choice 
of presbyters, and especially of bishops, long remained at 
least in outward form, in memory of the custom of the 
apostles and the primitive church. There was either a 
formal vote,t particularly when there were three or more 
candidates before the people, or the people were thrice 
required to signify their confirmation or rejection by the 
formula, ‘‘ Worthy,” or ‘“ Unworthy.”{ The influence of 
the people in this period appears most prominently in the 
election of bishops. The Roman bishop Leo, in spite of his 
papal absolutism, asserted the thoroughly republican prin- 
ciple, long since abandoned by his successors: ‘‘ He who is 
to preside over all, should be elected by all.”§ Oftentimes 





* According to Clemens Romanus, ad Corinth. c. 44, the consent of the 
whole congregation in the choice of their officers was the apostolic and post- 
apostolic custom; and the epistles of Cyprian, especially ep. 68, shew that the 
same rule continued in the middle of the third century. Comp. Schaff’s 
Church History, vol. i. sect. 105. 

t Zieneis, ¥nQicpa, ¥nges, scrutinium. 

t"Ags, dignus, or dva%es, indignus. Constitut. Apost. viii. 4. Concil 
Aurelat. ii. (a.p. 452) c, 54. Gregor. Naz. Orat. xxi. According to a letter 
of Peter of Alexandria in Theodor. Hist. Eccl. iv. 22, the bishop in the East 
was elected imixtwws cvvidw, Yidy xAngixar, aitrhew rar. He himself was 
elected archbishop of Alexandria, and successor of Athanasius (a.D. 878), 
according to the desire of the latter, “by the unanimous consent of the clergy 
and of the chief men of the city” (iv. cap. 20), and, after his expulsion, he 
objected to his wicked successor Lurius among other things, that “he had pur- 
chased the — office with gold, as though it had been a secular dignity, 
. . - and had not been elected by a synod of bishops, ly the votes of the clergy, or 


by the request of the le, according to the regulations of the churci,” iv. ¢, 22. 

2 Epist. x. c. 4 (ed. Ballerini) : ““ Expectarentur certa vota civium, testimonia 
populorum, quaereretur honoratiorum arbitrium, electio clericorum.” In the 
same epist. c. 6: “ Qui praefuturus est omnibus, ab omnibus eligatur.” 
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the popular will decided before the provincial bishops and 
the clergy assembled and the regular election could be held. 
Ambrose of Milan and Nectarius of Constantinople were 
appointed to the bishopric even before they were baptised ; 
the former by the people, the latter by the Emperor 
Theodosius ; though in palpable violation of the eightieth 
apostolic canon and the second Nicene.* Martin of Tours 
owed his elevation likewise to the popular voice, while some 
bishops objected to it on account of his small and wasted 
form.+ Chrysostom was called from Antioch to Constan- 
tinople by the Emperor Arcadius in consequence of a unani- 
mous vote of the clergy and people.{ Sometimes the people 
acted under outside considerations and the management of 
demagogues, and demanded unworthy or ignorant men for the 
highest offices. Thus there were frequent disturbances and 
collisions, and even bloody conflicts, as in the election of 
Damasus in Rome. In short, all the selfish passions and 
corrupting influences which had spoiled the freedom of the 
popular political elections in the Grecian and Roman re- 
publics, and which appear also in the republics of modern 
times, intruded upon the elections of the church. And the 
clergy likewise often suffered themselves to be guided by 
impure motives. Chrysostom laments, that the presbyters, 
in the choice of a bishop, instead of looking only at spiritual 
fitness, were led by regard for noble birth, or great wealth, 
or consanguinity and friendship.§ The bishops themselves 
sometimes did no better. Nectarius, who was suddenly 
transferred in 381 by the Emperor Theodosius from the 
praetorship to the bishopric of Constantinople, even before 
he was baptised, || wished to ordain his physician Martyrius 
deacon, and when the latter refused on the ground of 
incapacity, he replied, “ Did not I, who am now a priest, 
formerly live much more immorally than thou, as thou 
thyself well knowest, since thou wast often an accomplice of 





*Paulinus, Vita Ambros.; Sozomen, H. E. 1. iv. c. 24, and vii. 8. This 
historian excuses the irregularity by a special interposition of Providence. 

t Sulpitius Severus, Vita Mart. c. 7: “Incredibilis multitudo non solum ex 
= oppido [Tours], sed etiam ex vicinis urbibus ad suffragia ferenda convenerat,” 


} Socrates, H. E. vi. 2: Yngleuari xows sot wdvrwy xrngov vs Onul xa) Aad. 

2 De sacerdotio, lib. iii. c.15. Further on in the same chapter he says even, 
that many are elected on account of their badness, to prevent the mischief they 
would otherwise do: Of 33, 31% wovngiay (sis ghv vot xAvgov xarariyerra: rab), 
xal tm ph, wagepdivrss, urydre igydewrras xaxd. Quite parallel is the testimony 
of Gregory Nazianzen in his Carmen: sis iaurés xa} wsgi iaiexsrwy, Or De se ipso 
et de episcopis, ver. 880 sqq. and elsewhere. (Opera ed Bened. Par. tom. ii. 

. '796). 
l| actos Hist. Eccl. vii. c. 8. Sozomen sees in this election a special 
interposition of God. 
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my many iniquities?” Martyrius, however, persisted in 
his refusal, because he had continued to live in sin long 
after his baptism, while Nectarius had become a new man 
since his.* 

The emperor, also, after the middle of the fourth century, 
exercised a decisive influence in the election of metropolitans 
and patriarchs, and often abused it in a despotic and 
arbitrary way. 

Thus every mode of appointment was evidently exposed 
to abuse, and could furnish no security against unworthy 
candidates, if the electors, whoever they might be, were 
destitute of moral earnestness, and the gift of spiritual 
discernment. , 

Towards the end of the period before us, the republican 
element in the election of bishops entirely disappeared. 
The Greek church after the eighth century vested the franchise 
exclusively in the bishops.t The Latin church after the 
eleventh century vested it in the clergy of the cathedral 
church, without allowing any participation to the people. 
But in the West, especially in Spain and France, instea of 
the people the temporal prince exerted an important influ- 
ence, in spite of the frequent protest of the church. 

Even the election of pope, after the downfall of the West 
Roman empire, came largely under control of the secular 
authorities of Rome; first, of the Ostrogothic kings; then, 
of the exarchs of Ravenna in the name of the Byzantine 
emperor; and, after Charlemagne, of the emperor of Ger- 
many; till in 1059, through the influence of Hildebrand 
(afterwards Gregory VII.), it was lodged exclusively with 
the college of cardinals, which was filled by the pope himself. 
Yet the papal absolutism of the middle age, like the modern 
Napoleonic military despotism in the state, found it well 
under favourable prospects to enlist the democratic principle 
for the advancement of its own interests. 


MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY. 


Another strong pillar of the hierarchy, closely connected 
with the idea of a special priesthood in distinction from the 
laity, is the celibacy of the clergy, which assumed a legal 
form likewise in the Nicene age. The progress and influence 





* Sozomen. vii.c.10. Otherwise he, as well as Socrates, H. E.v.c 8, and 
Theodoret, H. E. v. c. 8, speak very favourably of the character of Nectarius. 

1 The seventh ecumenical council, at Nice, 787, in its third canon, on the 
basis of a wrong interpretation of the fourth canon of the first council of Nice, 
expressly prohibited the people and the secular power from any share in the 
election of bishops. Also the eighth general council prescribes, that the 
bishop should be chosen only by the college of bisbops. 
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of monasticism, the general exaltation of the ascetic life 
above the social, and of celibacy above the married state, 
together with the increasing sharpness of the distinction 
between clergy and laity, all tended powerfully towards the 
celibacy of the clergy. What the apostle Paul, expressly 
discriminating a divine command from a human counsel, 
left to each one’s choice, and advised in view of the oppressed 
condition of the Christians in the apostolic age, as a safer 
and less anxious state only for those who felt called to it by 
a special gift of grace, now through the stress of circumstances 
was made, at least in the Latin church, an inexorable law. 
What had been a voluntary and therefore an honourable ex- 
ception now became the rule, and the former rule became 
the exception. Connubial intercouse appeared incompatible 
with the dignity and purity of the priestly office and of 
priestly functions, especially with the service of the altar. 
The clergy, as the moral order, could not remain below the 
moral ideal of monasticism extolled by all the fathers of the 
church, and must exhibit the same unconditional and un- 
divided devotion to the church within the bosom of society, 
which monasticism exhibited without it. While placed by 
their calling in unavoidable contact with the world, they must 
vie with the monks, at least, in the virtue of sexual purity, 
and thereby increase their influence over the people. More- 
over, the celibate life secured to the clergy greater indepen- 
dence towards the state and civil society, and thus favoured 
the interests of hierarchy. But on the other hand, it 
estranged them more and more from the sympathies and 
domestic relations of the people, and tempted them to the 
illicit indulgence of appetite, which perhaps did more injury 
to the cause of Christian morality and to the true influence 
of the clergy, than the advantage of forced celibacy could 
compensate. 

In the practice of clerical celibacy, however, the Greek 
and the Latin churches diverged in the fourth century, and 
are to this day divided. The Greek church stopped half 
way, and limited the injunction of celibacy to the higher 
clergy, who were accordingly chosen generally from the 
monasteries or from the aa of presbyters who had lost 
their wives; while the Latin church extended the law to the 
lower clergy, and at the same time carried forward the hier- 
archical principle to absolute papacy. The Greek church 
differs from the Latin, not by any higher moral standard of 
marriage, but only by a closer adherence to earlier usage, 
and by less consistent application of the ascetic principle. 
It is in theory as remote from the evangelical Protestant 
church as the Latin is, and approaches it only in practice. 
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It sets virginity far above marriage, and regards marriage 
only in its aspect of negative utility. In the single a 
of a priest, it sees in a measure a necessary evil, at best only 
a conditional good, a wholesome concession to the flesh for 
the prevention of immorality,* and requires of its highest 
office-bearers total abstinence from all matrimonial inter- 
course. It wavers, therefore, between a partial permission 
and a partial condemnation of priestly marriage. 

In the East, one marriage was always allowed to the clergy, 
and at first even to bishops, and celibacy was left optional. 
Yet certain restrictions were early introduced, such as the 
prohibition of marriage after ordination (except in deacons 
and sub-deacons), as well as of second marriage after baptism ; 
the apostolic direction, that a bishop should be the husband 
of one wife,t being taken as a prohibition of successive poly- 
gamy and, at the same time, as an allowance of one marriage. 
Besides second marriage, the marrying of a concubine, a 
widow, a harlot, a slave, and an actress, was forbidden to 
the clergy. With these restrictions, the ‘‘ Apostolic Con- 
stitutions” and ‘‘Canons” expressly permitted the marriage 
of priests contracted before ordination, and the continuance 
of it ofrer ordination.{ The synod of Ancyra, in 314, per- 
mitted deacons to marry even after ordination, in case they 
had made a condition to that effect beforehand; otherwise 
they were to remain single or lose their office.§ The synod 
of New Caesarea, which was held at about the same time, 
certainly before 325, does not go beyond this, decreeing: ‘‘If 
a presbyter (not a deacon) marry (that is, after ordination), 
he shall be expelled from the Clergy; and if he practise lewd- 
ness, or become an adulterer, he shall be utterly thrust out 
and held to penance.”|| At the general council of Nice, 825, 
it was proposed, indeed, probably by the western bishop 
Hosius,{ to forbid entirely the marriage of priests; but the 
motion met with strong opposition, and was rejected. A 
venerable Egyptian bishop, Paphnutius, though himself a 
strict ascetic from his youth up, and a confessor who in the 





* 1 Cor, vii. 9. t 1 Tim. iii. 2, 12; Tit. i.6. 

t Lib. vi. cap. 17 (ed. Ueltzen, p. 144): "Ewlexewsy xa) xeseBiriges xa) diduover 
(thus including the bishop] lirousy pevoydjovs madi las. ws pth UE sivesdi aireis 
Mire eegereviay kyduois oder ire inl vdeo igxsedas, & Can. Apost. can. 17 (p. 
241): ‘O due) yawns euperansis psre co Réwripe . . . ob diveras sivas ieienowes 
i weroBuriees vos H bAws rev Raraddyey rou isgarsxed. Comp. can. 18 and can. 5. 

§ Cans10 p. Dr Hefele, Concilien ichte, i. p..198. 


|| Can. 1. arduin, tom. -v. p. 1499. Hefele, Rendiineerdiehip, i, 211, sq. 
This canon passed even into the juris can. c..9, 28. 
¥ Hosius of Cordova, who was present at the council of Elvira in Spain in 


805, where a similar proposition ‘was madé and carried (can. 88). In the 
opinion above given, Theiner, Gieseler, Robertson, and Hefele agree. 
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last persecution had lost an eye and been crippled in the 
knee, asserted with impressiveness and success, that too 
great rigour would injure the church and promote licentious- 
ness, and that marriage and connubial intercourse were 
honourable and spotless things.* The council of Gangra in 
Paphlagonia, (according to some, not till the year $80), con- 
demned, among several ascetic extravagances of the bisho 
Eustathius of Sebaste and his followers, contempt for marri 
priests, and refusal to take part in their ministry. The so- 
called Apostolic Canons, which, like the Constitutions, arose 
by a gradual growth in the East, even forbid the clergy, on 
pain of deposition and excommunication, to put away their 
wives under the pretext of religion.t Perhaps this canon 
likewise was occasioned by the hyper-asceticism of Eusta- 
thius. 

Accordingly, we not unfrequently find in the Oriental 
church, so late as the fourth and fifth centuries, not only 
priests, but even bishops, living in wedlock. One example 
is the father of the celebrated Gregory Nazianzen, who while 
bishop had two sons, Gregory and the younger Caesarius, 
and adaughter. Others are Gregory of Nyssa, who, however, 
wrote an enthusiastic eulogy of the unmarried life, and 
lamented his loss of the crown of virginity; and Synesius 
(about 480), who, when elected bishop of Ptolemais in Penta- 
polis, expressly stipulated for the continuance of his mar- 
riage connection.§ Socrates, whose Church History reaches 





* See the account in Socrates, H. E. I. c, 11, where that proposition to pro- 
hibit priestly marriage is called an innovation, a vé0¢ vsagss; in Sozomen, 
H. E. L. c. 28; andin Gelasius, Hist. Cone. Nic. II. 32, The statement is thus 
sufficiently accredited, and agrees entirely with the ancient practice of the 
oriental church and the directions of the apostolic constitutions and canons. 
The third canon of the council of Nice goes not against it, since it forbids only 
the immorality of mulieres subintroductae. The doubts of several Roman 
divines (Baronius, Bellarmine, Valesius), who would fain trace the celibacy of 
the clergy to an apostolic origin, arise evidently from dogmatic bias, and are 
sufficiently repujed by Hefele, a Roman Catholic historian, in his Concilien- 
geschichte, vol. i. p. 417, sqq. 

t Comp. Hefele, 1. c. i. 753, sqq. 

t Can. 5 (ed. Ueltzen, p. 289): "Exiexeres % reseBiriges 4 didxoves che iavrod 
yovaiza wh ixBarrdirw weopdeu sirahsias® lev Bi inBaag, ahogiZicbw, iaipiver di 
xabasictw. Comp. Const. Apost. VI. 17. 

2 Declaring, “God, the law, and the consecrated hand of Theophilus (bishop 
of Alexandria), have given me a wife. I say now beforehand, and I protest, 
that I will neither ever part from her, nor live with her in secret as if in an 
unlawful connection ; for the one is ape | contrary to religion, the other to 
the laws; but I desire to receive many and good children from her” (Epist. 
105 ad Basil., cited in the original Greek in Gieseler). Comp. on the 
instances of married bishops, Bingham, Christ. Antiq b. iv. ch 5; J. A 
Theiner and A. Theiner, Die Einfihrung der erzwungenen Ehelosigkeit der 
christl. Geistlichen w. ihre Folgen (Altenburg, 1828), vol. i. p. 263, sqq., and 
Gieseler, vol. i., div. 2, 2 97, notes at the close, The marriage of Gregory of 
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down to the year 445, says of the practice of his time, that 
in Thessalia matrimonial intercourse after ordination had 
been forbidden under penalty of deposition since Heliodorus 
of Trica, who in his youth had been an amatory writer; but 
that in the East the clergy and bishops voluntarily abstained 
from intercourse with their wives, without being required 
by any law to do so; for many, he adds, have had children 
during their episcopate by their lawful wives.* There were 
Greek divines, however, like Epiphanius, who agreed with 
the Roman theory. Justinian 1. was utterly opposed to the 
marriage of priests, declared the children of such connection 
illegitimate, and forbade the election of a married man to 
the episcopal office, (a.p. 528). Nevertheless, down to the 
end of the seventh century many bishops in Africa, Libya, 
and elsewhere, continued to live in the married state, as is 
expressly said in the twelfth canon of the Trullan council; 
yet this gave offence and was forbidden. From that time 
the marriage of bishops gradually disappears, while marriage 
among the lower clergy continues to be the rule. 

This Trullan council, which was the sixth ecumenical,t+ 
(A.D. 692), closes the legislation of the Eastern church on 
the subject of clerical marriage. Here, to anticipate some- 
what, the continuance of a first marriage contracted before 
ordination was prohibited in the case of bishops on pain of 
deposition ; but, in accordance with the apostolic constitu- 
tions and canons, allowed in the case of presbyteries and 
deacons (contrary to the Roman practice), with the Old 
Testament restriction, that they abstain from sexual inter- 
course during the season of official service, because he who 
administers holy things must be pure.} The same relation 
is thus condemned in the one case as immoral, in the other, 
approved and encouraged as moral; the bishop is deposed 
if he retains his lawful wife and does not, immediately after 
being ordained, send her to a distant cloister; while the 
presbyter or deacon is threatened with deposition and even 





Nyssa with Theosabia is disputed by some Roman Catholic writers, but seems 
well supported by Greg. Naz. Ep. gs., and Greg. Nyss. De virg. 3. 

* Hist. Eocl. V. cap 22: Tév iv dvaroAy wavray yrepy (i. e. from principle or 
voluntarily,—according to the reading of the Florentine codex) éesyopivwr, xal 
cay imiexorer, si nai Bovrdure, ob why avdynn vouov rere weoivrwy, Teddel yee 
avray iy ra neues vig ivicnorns nal wai das in ris vomiuns yausrhs wirohxaci. 

t More precisely, the second Trullan council, held in the Trullan hall of the 
imperial palace in Constantinople; also called Consilium quinisextum, civedos 
wivéixen, being considered a supplement to the fifth and sixth general councils 
Comp. respecting it Hefele. iii. 298, sqq. 

t Can. 8, 4, and especially 12, 18, and 48. In the latter canon, bishops are 
directed, after ordination, to commit their wives to a somewhat remote cloister 
though to provide for their support 
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excommunication for doing the opposite, and putting his 
wife away. 

The Western church, starting from the perverted and 
almost Manichaean ascetic rinciple, that the married state 
is incompatible with clesionl diguity and holiness, instituted 
a vigorous effort at the end of the fourth century, to make 
celibacy, which had hitherto been left to the option of indi- 
viduals, the universal law of the priesthood; thus placing 
itself in direct contradiction to the Levitical law, to which, 
in other respects, it made so much account of conforming. 
The law, however, though repeatedly enacted, could not for 
a long time be consistently enforced. The canon, already 
mentioned, of the Spanish council of Elvira in 805, was onl 
provincial. The first prohibition of clerical marriage, whic 
laid claim to universal ecclesiastical authority, at least in 
the West, proceeded in 885 from the Roman Church in the 
form of a decretal letter of the bishop Siricius to Himerius, 
bishop of Tarragona in Spain, who had referred several 
questions of discipline to the Roman bishop for decision. It 
is significant of the connection between the celibacy of the 
clergy and the interest of the hierarchy, that the first properly 
papal decree, which was issued in the tone of supreme autho- 
rity; imposed such an unseriptural, unnatural, and morally 
dangerous restriction. Siricius contested the appeal of dis- 
senting parties to the Mosaic law, on the ground that the 
Christian priesthood has to stand not merely for a time, but 
perpetually, in the service of the sanctuary, and that it is 
not hereditary like the Jewish ; and he ordained, that second 
marriage and marriage with a widow should incapacitate for 
ordination, and that continuance in the married state after 
ordination should be punished with deposition.* And with 
this punishment he threatened not bishops only, but also 
presbyters and deacons. Leo the Great subsequently ex- 
tended the requirement of celibacy even to the subdiaconate. 





* Epist. ad Himerium Episc. Tarraconensem (in Harduin, i. 849-850), c. 7, 
“Ti vero, qui illiciti privilegii excusatione nituntur, ut sibi asserant veteri hoc 
lege concessum : noverint se abomini ecclesiastico honore, quo — usi sunt, 
apostolicae sedis auctoritate dejectos.—Quilibet episcopus, presbyter atque 
diaconus, quod non optamus, deinceps fuerit talis inventus, jam nunc sibi 
omnem per nos indulgentiae aditum intelligat observatum ; quia ferro necesse 
est excidantur vulnere, quae fomentorum non senserint medicinam.” The 
exegesis of Siricius is utterly arbitrary in limiting the demand of holiness, 
Lev, xx. 7, to the priests and to abstinence, from matrimonial intercourse, and 
in referring the words of Paul respecting walking in the flesh, Rom. viii. 8, 9, 
to the married life, as if marriage were thus incompatible with the idea of 
holiness. Compare also the striking remarks of Greenwood, Cathedra Petri, 
vol. i. p. 265, sq., and Milman, Hist. of Latin Christianity, i, 119 (Amer. ed.), 
on Siricius. 
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The most eminent Latin church fathers, Ambrose, Jerome, 
and even Augustine, though the last with more moderation, 
advocated the celibacy of priests. Augustine, with Eusebius 
of Vercella before him (870), united their clergy in a cloister 
life, and gave them a monastic stamp; and Martin of Tours, 
who was a monk from the first, carried his monastic life into 
his episcopal office. The councils of Italy, Africa, Spain, 
and Gaul followed the lead of Rome. The synod of Clermont, 
for example, A.D. 585, declared in its twelfth canon, ‘‘ No 
one ordained deacon or priest may continue matrimonial 
intercourse. He is become the brother of her who was his 
wife. But since some, inflamed with lust, have rejected the 
girdle of the warfare [of Christ], and returned to marriage 
intercourse, it is ordered that such must lose their office 
for ever.” Other councils, like that of Tours, 461, were 
content with forbidding clergymen, who begat children after 
ordination, to administer the sacrifice of the mass, and with 
confining the law of celibacy ad altiorem gradus.* 

But the very fact of the frequent repetition of these enact- 
ments, and the necessity of mitigating the penalties of 
transgressions, shew the great difficulty of carrying this 
unnatural restriction into general effect. In the British and 
Irish church, isolated as it was from the Roman, the marriage 
of priests continued to prevail down to the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

But with the disappearance of legitimate marriage in the 
priesthood, the already prevalent vice of the cohabitation 
of unmarried ecclesiastics with pious widows and virgins 
“‘secretly brought in”+ became more and more common. 
This spiritual marriage, which had begun as a bold ascetic 
venture, ended only too often in the flesh, and prostituted 
the honour of the church. 

The Nicene council of 8325 met the abuse in its third canon 
with this decree, ‘‘ The great council utterly forbids, and it 
shall not be allowed either to a bishop, or a priest, or a 
deacon, or any other clergyman, to have with him a ovvsicaxres, 
unless she be his mother, or sister, or aunt, or somé such 
person, who is beyond all suspicion.”{ This canon forms 
the basis of the whole subsequent legislation of the church 
de cohabitatione clericorwm et mulierum. It had to be 





* Compare Hefele, ii. 568, and Gieseler, 1. c. (§ 97, note 7). 

t The so called sorvres, or mulieres subintroductae, or qwabive: cunleaxeos. 
Compare on the origin of this practice, Schaff's Church History, vol. i, 2 95. 

{ By a misinterpretation of the term cvricaeres, the sense of which is fixed 
in the usage of the early church, Baronius and Bellarmine erroneously find in 
this canon a universal law of celibacy, and accordingly deny the above men- 
tioned statement respecting Paphnutius. Compare Hefele, i 364. 
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Pigg ages renewed and strengthened ; shewing plainly that 
it was often disobeyed. The council of Toledo in Spain, 
A.D. 527 or 581, ordered in its third canon, “‘ No cler, an, 
from the subdeacon upward, shall live with a female, be she 
a free woman, freed woman, or slave. Only a mother, or a 
sister, or other near relative, shall keep his house. If he 
have no near relative, his housekeeper must live in a separate 
house, and shall under no pretext enter his dwelling. Who- 
soever acts contrary to this, shall not only be deprived of 
his spiritual office, and have the doors of his church closed, 
but shall also be excluded from all fellowship of catholics.” 
The Concilium Agathense in South Gaul, A.D. 506, at which 
thirty-five bishops met, decreed in the tenth and eleventh 
canons, ‘“‘ A clergyman shall neither visit nor receive into 
his house females not of his kin; only with his mother, or 
sister, or daughter, or niece, may he live. Female slaves 
also, and freed women, must be kept away from the house of 
a clergyman.” Similar laws, with penalties more or less 
severe, were passed by the council of Hippo, 393, of Angers, 
458, of Tours, 461, of Lerida in Spain, 524, of Clermont, 535, 
of Braga, 568, of Orleans, 538, of Tours, 567.* The emperor 
Justinian, in the twenty-third novelle, prohibited the bishop 
having any woman at all in his house, but the Trullan council 
of 692 returned simply to the Nicene law.t The western 
councils also made attempts to abolish the exceptions allowed 
in the Nicene canon, oor forbade clergymen all intercourse 
with women, except in presence of a companion. 

This rigorism, however, which sheds an unwelcome light 
upon the actual state of things that made it necessary, did 
not better the matter, but rather led to such a moral apathy, 
that the Latin church in the middle age had everywhere to 
contend with the open concubinage of the clergy, and the 
whole energy of Gregory VII. was needed to restore, in a 
measure, the old laws of celibacy, without being sufficient 
to prevent the secret, and to morality, far more dangerous 
violations of it. The latter ecclesiastical legislation respect- 
ing the mulieres subintroductae is more lenient, and without 
limiting the intercourse of clergymen to near kindred, gene- 





* Compare the relevant canons of this and other councils in the second and 

third volumes of Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte. 
Can. 6, “ No clergyman shall have a female in his house, but those allowed 

in the old canon (Nicaen. c. 3). Even eunuchs are to observe this.” 

t “Throughout the whole period,” says Milman (Hist. of Latin Christianity, 
i. 123), ‘from Pope Siricius to the Reformation, as must appear in the course 
of our history, the law [of clerical celibacy] was defied, infringed, eluded. It 
never obtained anything approaching to general observance, though its violation 
was at times more open, at times more clandestine.” 
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rally excludes only concubines and those women, “ de quibus 
possit haberi suspicio.”* 
Morat CHARACTER OF THE CLERGY IN GENERAL. 


Augustine gives us the key to the true view of the clergy 
of the Roman empire in both light and shade, when he says 
of the spiritual office, ‘‘ There is in this life, and especially 
in this day, nothing easier, more delightful, more acceptable 
to men, than the office of bishop, or presbyter, or deacon, if 
the charge be administered superficially and to the pleasing 
of men; but nothing in the eye of God more wretched, 
mournful, and damnable. So also there is in this life, and 
especially in this day, nothing more difficult, more laborious, 
more hazardous, than the office of bishop, or presbyter, or 
deacon; but nothing in the eye of God more blessed, if the 
battle be fought in the manner enjoined by our captain.’’t 
We cannot wonder, on the one hand, that in the better con- 
dition of the church and the enlarged field of her labour, a 
multitude of light-minded and unworthy men crowded into 
the sacred office, and on the other, that just the most earnest 
and worthy bishops of the day, an Ambrose, an Augustine, 
a Gregory Nazianzen, and a Chrysostom, trembled before 
the responsibility of the office, and had to be forced into it 
in a measure against their will by the call of the church. 

Gregory Nazianzen fled into the wilderness when his father, 
without his knowledge, suddenly consecrated him priest in 
the presence of the congregation (361). He afterwards 
vindicated this flight in his beautiful apology, in which he 
depicts the ideal of a Christian priest and theologian. The 
priest must above all, he says, be a model of a Christian, 
offer himself a holy sacrifice to God, and be a living temple 
of the living God. Then he must possess a deep ionwisdge 
of souls, and, as a — physician, heal all classes of 
men of the various diseases of sin, restore, preserve, and 
protect the divine image in them, bring Christ into their 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, make them partakers of the divine 
nature, and of eternal salvation. He must, moreover, have 
at command the sacred philosophy or divine science of the 





* So the Concilium Tridentinum, Sess. xxv. de reform, cap. 14. Compare 
also the article Subintroductae in the tenth vol. of Wetzer and Welte’s Cath. 
Church Lexicon. 

t Epist. 21 ad Valerium, “ Nihil esse in hac vita et maxime hoc tempore 
facilius et laetitius et hominibus acceptabilius episcopi aut presbyteri aut 
diaconi officio, si perfunctorie atque adulatorie res agatur: sed nibil apud 
Deum miserius et tristius et damnabilius. Item nihil esse in hac vita et 
maxime hoc tempore difficilius, laboriosius, periculosius episcopi aut presbyteri 
aut diaconi officio, sed apud Deum nihil beatius, si eo modo militetur, quo 
noster imperator jubet.’ 
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world, and of the worlds of matter and spirit, of good and 
evil angels, of the all-ruling providence, of. our creation and 
regeneration, of the divine covenants, of the first and second 
appearing of Christ, of his incarnation, passion, and resur- 
rection, of the end of all things, and the universal judgment, 
and, above all, of the mystery of the blessed Trinity ; and 
he must be able to teach and elucidate these doctrines of 
faith in popular discourse. Gregory sets forth Jesus as the 
perfect type of the priest, and next to him he presents in 
an eloquent picture the apostle Paul, who lived only to 
Christ, and under all circumstances, and amid all trials by 
sea und land, among Jews and heathen, in hunger and 
thirst, in cold and nakedness, in freedom and bonds, attested 
the divine power of the gospel for the salvation of the world. 
This ideal, however, Gregory found but seldom realised. 
He gives, on the whole, a very unfavourable account of the 
bishops, and even of the most celebrated councils of his day, 
charging them with ignorance, unworthy means of promotion, 
ambition, flattery, pride, luxury, and worldly-mindedness. 
He says, even, “our danger now is, that the holiest of all 
offices will become the most ridiculous; for the highest 
clerical places are gained not so much by virtue, as by 
iniquity ; no longer the most worthy, but the must powerful 
take the episcopal chairs.”* Though his descriptions, 
especially in the satirical poem, “‘to himself and on the 
bishops,” composed probably after his resignation in Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 881), may be in many points exaggerated, 
yet they were in general drawn from life and from experience.t 

Jerome also, in his epistles, unsparingly attacks the clergy 
of his time, especially the Roman, accusing them of avarice 
and legacy-hunting, and drawing a sarcastic picture of a 
clerical fop, who, with his fine scented clothes, was more 
like a bridegroom than a clergyman.{ Of the rural clergy, 
however, the heathen Ammianus Marcellinus bears a testi- 





* “Orat. xliii. c. 46, (opera ed. Bened tom. i. p. 791), in the Latin transla- 
tion, “* Nunc autem periculum est, ne ordo omnium sanctissimus, sit quoque 
omnium maxime ridiculus. Non enim virtute magis, quam malefiris et scelere, 
sacerdotium paratus; nec digniorum sed mtiorum, throni sunt.” In the 
following chapter, however, he represents his friend Basil as a model of all 
virtues. 

t Compare Ullman, Gregor. von Nazianz., Erste Beilage, p 509-527, where 
the views of this church father on the clerical office and the clergy of his time 
are presented at large in his own words, Also Gieseler, i. ie 103, gives copious 
extracts from the writings of Gregory on the vices of the clergy. 

t Hieron. ad Eustochium, and especially ad Nepotianum de vita Clericoram 
et monastiorum (Opera ed. Vall. tom. i. p. 262 sqq.). Yet neither does he 
spare the monks, but says, ad Nepot, “ Nonnulli sunt ditiores monachi quam 
fuerant seculares et clerici, qui possident opes sub Christo paupere, quas sub 
locuplete et fallaci Diabolo non habuerant.” 
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mony, which is certainly reliable, to their simplicity, content- 
ment, and virtue.* 

Chrysostom, in his celebrated treatise on the priesthood,t 
written probably before his ordination (somewhere between 
the years 275 and 381), or while he was deacon (between 
881 and 386), portrayed the theoretical and practical qualifi- 
cations, the exalted duties, responsibilities, and honours of 
this office, with youthful enthusiasm in the best spirit of his 
age. He requires of the priest, that he be in every respect 
better than the monk, though, standing in the world, he 
have greater dangers and difficulties to contend with.j He 
sets up as the highest object of the preacher, the great prin- 
ciple stated by Paul, that in all his eaaeien he should seek 
to please God alone, not men. ‘‘ He must not indeed despise 
the approving demonstrations of men; but as little must he 
court them, nor trouble himself, when his hearers withhold 
them. True and imperturbable comfort in his labours he 
finds only in the consciousness of having his discourse 
framed and wrought out to the approval of God.”§ Never- 
theless, the book as a whole is unsatisfactory. A comparison 
of it with the ‘‘ Reformed Pastor” of Baxter, which is far 
deeper and richer in all that pertains to subjective experi- 
mental Christianity and the proper care of souls, would 
result emphatically in favour of the English Protestant 
Church of the seventeenth century. 

We must here particularly notice a point, which reflects 
great discredit on the moral sense of many of the fathers, 
and shews that they had not wholly freed themselves from 
the chains of heathen ethics. The occasion of this work of 
Chrysostom was a ruse, by which he had evaded election 
to the bishopric, and thrust it upon his friend Basil.|| To 
justify this conduct, he endeavours at large in the fifth chapter 
of the first book to prove, that artifice might be lawful and 
useful; that is, when used as a means to a good end, 
‘Manifold is the potency of deception, only it must not be 





* Lib. xxvii. c. 8, sub ann. 367. 

T Usp) isgootvns, or De Sacerdotio, libri sex, The work has been often published 
separately, and several times translated into modern languages (into German 
for example, by Hasselback,-1820, and Ritter, 1821; into English by Hollier 
1740, and Bunce, 1759). Compare the list of twenty-three different separate 
editions and translations in Lomler; Joh. Chrysost. Opera praestantissima 
Gr. et Lat. Rudolph, 1840, pp. viii -ix. 

t De Sacerdotio, lib. vi. cap, ii—viii. 

§ Meds agioxsiay rev Otev, lib, v. c. 7. 

|| Not Basil the Great (as Socrates supposes), for he was much older, and 
died in 379 ; but probably (as Montfaucon conjectures) the bishop of Raphanea 
‘in Syria, near Antioch, whose name appears among the bishops of the council 
of Constantinople in 381. 
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ens with knavish intent. And this should be hardly 
called deception, but rather a sort of accommodation (oixovouia), 
wisdom, art, or sagacity, by which one can find many ways 
of escape in an exigency, and amend the errors of the soul.” 
He appeals to biblical examples, like Jonathan and the 
daughter of Saul, who, by deceiving their father, rescued 
their friend and husband ; and, unwarrantably, even to Paul, 
who became to the Jews a Jew, to the Gentiles a Gentile, 
and circumcised Timothy, though in the Epistle to the 
Galatians he pronounced circumcision useless. Chrysostom, 
however, had evidently learned this loose and pernicious 
principle respecting the obligation of truthfulness, not from 
the holy Scriptures, but from the Grecian sophists.* Besides, 
he by no means stood alone in the church in this matter, but 
had his predecessors in the Alexandrian fathers,+ and his 
followers in Cassian, Jerome, and other eminent catholic 
divines. 

Jerome made a doubtful distinction between yumraoriniis 
scribere, and deyuarimas scribere, and, with Origen, explained 
the severe censure of Paul on Peter in Antioch, for example, 
as a mere stroke of pastoral policy, or an accommodation to 
the weakness of the Jewish Christians at the expense of 
truth.{ But Augustine’s delicate Christian sense of truth 
revolted at this construction, and replied that such an inter- 
pretation undermined the whole authority of holy Scripture ; 
that an apostle could never lie, even for a good object ; that, 
in extremities, one should rather suppose a false reading, or 
wrong translation, or suspect his own apprehension; but 
that in Antioch Paul spoke the truth, and justly censured 
Peter openly for his inconsistency, or for a practical (not a 
theoretical) error, and thus deserves the praise of righteous 





* Even the purest moral philosopher of antiquity, Plato, vindicates falsehood, 
and recommends it to physicians and rulers as a means to a good end, a help 
to the healing of the sick, or to the advantage of a people. Compare De republ. 
iii., p. 266, ed. Bipont.:—Ei yag sghiis brivopsy deri, xal eg tres Stoig mir dxeneror 
Ysidos, adores di xeonoimer, ws iv Pagudnou iidu, dHAer Sei vs ys Tovevror iareois 
Sorior, Dimrais Bi oix awrior. AvAov, in. Tois &exoves In vis wodsms, slate ricly 
Hrros, weoohxss Prvdscbas A werspuiwr, A wersran ivixa, iw’ SOsAtig cris woAsws. Tors OH 
GAros wacw sox kerio cod roovre, The Jewish philosophising theologian, 
Philo, had a similar view in his work, Quod Deus sit immutabilis, p. 302. 

t Clemens Alex., Strom. vi. p. 802, and Origen, Strom. vi. (in Hieron, 
Apol. i. adr. Ruf. c. 18), where he adduces the just cited passage of Plato in 
defence of a doubtful accommodation at the expense of truth. See the relevant 
passages in Gieseler, i. § 63, note 7. 

t Epist. 48 (ed. Vall, or Ep. 30 Ep. ed. Bened., Ep. 50 in older editions), 
ad Pammactrium, pro libris contra Sovinianum, et Comm. ad, Gal. ii. 11, 
sqq. Also Johannes Cassianus, a pupil of Chrysostom, defends the lawfulness 
of falsehood and deception in certain cases, Col. xvii. 8 and 17. 
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boldness, as Peter, on the other hand, by his meek submission 
to the censure, merits the praise of holy humility.* 

Thus in Jerome and Augustine we have the representatives 
of two opposite ethical views : one, unduly subjective, judging 
all moral acts merely by their motive and object, and sanction- 
ing, for example, tyrannicide or suicide, to escape disgrace, 
or breach of faith with heretics (as the later jesuitical 
casuistry does with the utmost profusion of sophistical 
subtlety); the other, objective, proceeding on eternal, im- 
mutable principles, and the irreconcilable opposition of good 
and evil, and freely enough making prudence subservient to 
truth, but never truth subservient to prudence. 

Meantime, in the Greek church also, as early as the fourth 
century, the Augustinian view here and there made its way ; 
and Basil the Great, in his shorter monastic rule,+ rejected 
even accommodation (o/xovouia) for a good end, because Christ 
ascribes the lie, without distinction of kinds, exclusively to 
Satan.t In this respect therefore, Chrysostom did not stand 
at the head of his age, but represented without doubt the 
prevailing view of the Eastern church. 


The legislation of the councils with reference to the clergy 
shews in general the earnestness and rigour with which the 


church guarded the moral purity and dignity of her servants. 
The canonical age was on the average, after the analogy of 
the Old Testament, the five and twentieth year for the 
diaconate, the thirtieth for the priesthood and episcopate. 
Catechumens, neophytes, persons baptized at the point of 
death, penitents, energumens (such as were possessed of a 
devil), actors, dancers, soldiers, curials (court, state, and 
municipal officials),§ slaves, eunuchs, bigamists, and all who 
led a scandalous life after baptism, were debarred from 
ordination. The frequenting of taverns and theatres, dancing 





* Comp. the somewhat sharp correspondence of the two fathers in Hieron, 
Epist. 101-105, 110, 112, 115, 134, 141, in Vallarsi’s ed. (tom. i. 625, sqq.) or 
Epist. 65-70 and 76 &c., in the Bened. ed. of Jerome’s works, and August. De 
mendacio et Contra mendacium ; also the treatise of Méhler mentioned above, 
§. 41, on this controversy, so instructive in regard to the patristic ethics and 
exegesis. 

Tt Regul. brev. interrogat. 76, cited by Neander in his ——- on Chry- 
sostom (3d. ed.), i. p. 97. Neander there adduces still another similar testi- 
mony against the lawfulness of the lie by the contemporaneous Egyptian 
monk, John of Lycopolis, from Pallad. Hist. Lausiaca. . 

t John viii. 44. 

? The ground, on which even civil officers were excluded, is stated by the 
Roman council of 402, which ordained in the 10th canon: “One who is 
clothed with a civil office cannot, on account of the sins almost necessarily 
connected with it, become a clergyman without previous penances.” Comp. 
Mansi, iii. 1133, and Hefele, ii. 75. 
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and gambling, usury and the pursuit of secular business, - 
were forbidden to clergymen. But on the other hand, the 
frequent repetition of warnings against even the lowest and 
most common sins, such as licentiousness, drunkenness, 
fighting, and buffoonery, and the threatening of corporal 
punishment forcertain misdemeanours, yield an unfavourable 
conclusion in regard to the moral standing of the sacred 
order.* Even at the councils the clerical dignity was not 
seldom desecrated by outbreaks of coarse passion; in so 
much that the council of Ephesus in 449 is notorious as the 
“council of robbers.” 


In looking at this picture, however, we must not forget 
that in this period of the sinking empire of Rome the task 
of the clergy was exceedingly difficult, and amidst the 
nominal conversion of the whole population of the empire, 
their numbers and education could not keep pace with the 
sudden and extraordinary expansion of their field of labour. 
After all, the clerical office was the great repository of 
intellectual and moral force for the world. It stayed the 
flood of corruption, rebuked the vices of the times, fearlessly 
opposed tyrannical cruelty, founded institutions of eharity 
and public benefit, prolonged the existence of the Roman 
empire, rescued the literary treasures of antiquity, carried 
the gospel to the barbarians, and undertook to educate and 
civilise their rude and vigorous hordes. Out of the mass of 
mediocrities tower the great church teachers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, combining all the learning, the talent, 
and the piety of the time, and through their immortal 
writings mightily moulding the succeeding ages of the world. 


Tue Lower CLERGY. 


As the authority and influence of the bishops after the 
accession of Constantine increased, the lower clergy became 
more and more dependent upon them. The episcopate and 
the presbyterate were now rigidly distinguished. And yet 
the memory of their primitive identity lingered. Jerome, at 
the end of the fourth century, reminds the bishops that they 
owe their elevation above the presbyters not so much to 
divine institution as to ecclesiastical usage; for before the 
outbreak of controversies in the church, there was no dis- 





*Comp. the decrees of councils in Hefele, ii. 574, 688, 686, 687, 758, 760, 
&c. Even the Can. Apost. 27, 65, and 72, are directed against common 
crimes in the clergy, such as battery, murder, and theft; which, therefore, 
must have already appeared ; for legislation always has regard to the actual 
state of things. The tae Epistles of Paul contain no exhortations or 
prohibitions of this kind. 
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tinction between the two, except that presbyter is a term of 
age, and bishop a term of official dignity ; but when men, at 
the instigation of Satan, erected parties and sects, and 
instead of simply following Christ, named themselves of 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, all agreed to put one of the 
presbyters at the head of the rest, that by his universal 
supervision of the churches he might kill the seeds of 
division. * 

The great commentators of the Greek church agree with 
Jerome in maintaining the original identity of bishops and 
presbyters in the New Testament. ft 

In the episcopal or cathedral churches, the PRESBYTERS 
still formed the council of the bishop. In town and country 
congregations, where no bishop officiated, they were more 
independent. Preaching, administration of the sacraments, 
and care of souls, were their functions. In North Africa, 
they were for a long time not allowed to preach in the 
presence of the bishop; until Augustine was relieved by his 
bishop of this restriction. The seniores plebis in the African 
church of the fourth and fifth centuries were not clergymen, 
but civil personages, and other prominent members of the 
congregation. f 

In the fourth century arose the office of archpresbyter, whose 
duty it was to preside over the worship, and sometimes to 
take the place of the bishop in his absence or incapacity. 

The Deacons, also called Levites, retained the same 
functions which they had held in the preceding period. In 
the West, they alone, not the lectors, were allowed to read 





* Hieron. Comm. ad Tit. i, 7: “Idem est ergo presbyter qui episcopus, et 
antequam diaboli instinctu studia in religione fierent . . . communi presby- 
terorum consilio ecclesiae gubernabantur,” &. Comp. Epist. ad Evangelum 

Ep. 146 ed. Vall. Opera i. 1074, sqq., Ep. 101 ed. Bened.) and ‘Epist. ad, 

ceanam (Ep. 9 ed. Vall., Ep. 82 ed. Bened.). In the latter epistle he remarks: 
“‘ Apud veteres idem episcopi et presbyteri fuerunt, quia illud nomen dignitatis 
est, hoc aetatis.” 

t Chrysostom, Hom. i. in Ep. ad Philipp. (Phil. i. 1, on the words ew 
igiexéros, Which imply a number of bishops, ¢. e. presbyters in one and the same 
congregation) observes ; Tovs weseBorigous oiews ixndases® rors yee riws ixomavevy 
reis évouwas:, Of the same opinion are Theodoret, ad Phil. i. 1, et ad Tim. iii. 
1; Ambrosiaster, ad Eph. iv. 11; and the author of the pseudo Augustinian 
quaestiones V. et N. T., qu. 101. Comp. on this whole subject of the original 
identity of iwicxewes and wgseBirseer, my History of the Apostolic Church, § 
182 (Engl. transl. p. 522-631), and Rich. Rothe, Aufiinge der christlichen 
Kirche, i. p. 207-217. 

t Optatus of Mileve calls them indeed ecelesiasticos viros; rot, however, in 
the sense of clerici, from whom, on the contrary, he distinguishes them, but 
.in the broad sense of catholic Christians as distinguished from heathens and 
heretics. Comp. on these seniores plebos, or lay elders, as they are called, the 
ee of Dr Rothe, Die Aufange der christl. Kirche u. ihrer Verfassung 
p. 227, sqq. 
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in public worship the lessons from the Gospels; which, 
containing the words of the Lord, were placed above the 
Epistles or the words of the apostles. They were also per- 
mitted to baptize and to preach. After the pattern of the 
church in Jerusalem, the number of deacons, even in large 
congregations, was limited to seven; though not rigidly, 
for the cathedral of Constantinople had, under Justinian . 
besides sixty presbyters, a hundred deacons, forty deacon- 
esses, ninety subdeacons, a hundred and ten lectors, twenty- 
five precentors, and a hundred janitors; a total of five hun- 
dred and twenty-five officers. Though subordinate to the 
presbyters, the deacons frequently stood in close relations 
with the bishop, and exerted a greater influence. Hence 
they not rarely looked upon ordination to the presbyterate 
as a degradation. After the begining of the fourth century 
an archdeacon stood at the head of the college, the most con- 
fidential adviser of the bishop, his representative and legate, 
and not seldom his successor in office. Thus Athanasius first 
appears as archdeacon of Alexander, at the council of Nice, 
clothed with important influence, and upon the death of the 
latter he succeeds to the patriarchal chair of Alexandria. 
The office of Dzaconzss, which, under the strict separation 
of the sexes in ancient times, and especially in Greece, was 
necessary to the completion of the diaconate, and which 
originated in the apostolic age,* continued in the eastern 
church down to the twelfth century. It was frequently 
occupied by the widows of clergymen, or the wives of bishops 
who were obliged to demit the married state before entering 
upon their sacred office. Its functions were the care of the 
female poor, sick, and imprisoned, assisting in the baptism 
of adult women, and in the country churches of the east, 
perhaps also of the west, the preparation of women for 
baptism by private instruction.t Formerly, from regard to 
the apostolic precept in 1 Tim. v. 9, the deaconesses were 
required to be sixty years of age. The general council of 
Chalcedon, however, in 451, reduced the canonical age to 
forty years, and in the fifteenth canon ordered: ‘‘No female 
shall be consecrated deaconess before she is forty years old, 
and not then without careful probation. If, however, after 





* Comp. Rom. xii. 1, 12. 

t Comp. Pelagius ad Rom. xvi. 1. Neander (iii. p. 814, note, Torey’s 
transl. ii. p. 158) infers from a canon of the fourth council of Carthage, that 
the latter custom prevailed also in the west, since it is there required of “‘vidue 
quae ad ministerium baptizandarum mulierum eliguntur,” “ut posint apto et 
sano sermone docere imperitas et rusticas mulieres.” 

t Comp. Codex Theodos. 1. xvi., Tit. ii. lex 27: “Nulla nisi emensis 60 
annis secundum preeceptum apostoli ad diaconissarum consortium transferatur.” 
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having received consecration, and having been some time 
in the service, she marry, despising the grace of God, she, 
with her husband, shall be anathematised. The usual 
ordination prayer in the consecration of deaconesses, accord- 
ing to the Apostolic Constitutions, runs thus: ‘Eternal 
God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Creator of man and 
women, who didst fill Miriam, and Deborah, and Hannah, 
and Huldah, with the Spirit, and didst not disdain to suffer 
thine only begotton Son to be born of a woman; who also 
in the tabernacle and the temple didst appoint women 
keepers of thine holy gates; look down now upon this thine 
handmaid, who is designated to the office of deacon, and grant 
her the Holy Ghost, and cleanse her from all filthiness of the 
flesh and of the spirit, that she may worthily execute the 
work entrusted to her, to thine honour and to the praise of 
thine Anointed; to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
be honour and adoration forever. Amen.’’* 

The noblest type of an apostolic deaconess, which has 
come down to us from this period, is Olympias, the friend 
of Chrysostom, and the recipient of seventeen beautiful 
epistles from him.+ She sprang from a respectable heathen 
family, but received a Christian education; was beautiful 
and wealthy; married in her seventeenth year (a.p. 384) 
the prefect of Constantinople, Nebridius, but in twenty 
months after was left a widow, and remained so in spite of 
the efforts of the emperor, Theodosius, to unite her with 





* Const. Apost. lib. viii, cap. 20. We have given the prayer in full. 
Neander (iii. p. 382, note) omits some ages. The custom of ordaining 
deaconesses is placed by this prayer and by the canon quoted from the council 
of Chalcedon beyond dispute. The 19th canon of the council of Nice, however, 
appears to conflict with this, in reckoning deaconesses among the laity, who 
have no consecration (xsigeéseia). Some therefore suppose that the ordination 
of deaconesses did not arise till after the Nicaenum (825), though the Apostolic 
Constitutions contradict this; while others (as Baronius, and recently Hefele, 
Concilien Gesch., 1855. vol. i. p. 414) would resolve the contradiction by dis- 
tinguishing between the proper xseoéscia and the simple benediction. But 
the consecration of the deaconesses was certainly accompanied with imposition 
of hands in presence of the whole clergy ; since the Apost. Const., 1. viii. c. 19, ex- 
presslysaytothebishop;’Ewrséiesis air ras xtieus, ragsoraros rev rom ai 
nai cov diaxovpy xai rav diaxeveowv. The contradiction lies, however, in that 
Nicene canon itself; for (according to the Greek Codices) the deaconesses are 
immediately before counted among the clergy, if we do not, with the Latin 
translation, read deacons instead. Neander helps himself by a distinction 
between proper deaconesses and widows abusivé so called, 

t They are found in Montfaucon’s Bened. edition of Chrysostom, tom. iii. 
p. 524-604, and in Lomber’s edition of Joann. Chrysost. Opera prestantissima, 
1840, p. 168-252. These seventeen epistles to Olympias are, in the judgment 
of Photius, as quoted by Montfaucon (Op. iii. 524), of all the epistles of Chry- 
sostom, “ longissime, elegantissim#, omniumque utilissima.” Compare also 
Montfaucon’s prefatory remarks on Olympias. 
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one of his kindred. She became a deaconess; lived in 
rigid asceticism ; devoted her goods to the poor; and found 
her greatest pleasure in doing good. When Chrysostom 
came to Constantinople he became her pastor, and guided 
her lavish benefaction by wise counsel. She continued 
faithful to him in his misfortune; survived him by several 
years ; and died in 420, lamented by all the poor and needy 
in the city and in the country around. 

In the west, on the contrary, the office of deaconess was 
first shorn of its clerical character by a prohibition of 
ordination passed by the Gallic councils in the fifth and 
sixth centuries ;* and at last it was wholly abolished. The 
second synod of Orleans, in 533, ordained in its eighteenth 
canon: ‘‘ No woman shall henceforth receive the benedictio 
diaconalis (which had been substituted for ordinatio), on 
account of the weakness of this sex.” The reason betrays 
the want of good deaconesses, and suggests the connection 
of this abolition of an apostolic institution with the intro- 
duction of the celibacy of the priesthood, which seemed to 
be endangered by every sort of female society. The adop- 
tion of the care of poor and sick by the state, and the 
cessation of adult baptisms and of the custom of immersion, 
also made female assistance less needful. In modern times 
the Catholic church, it is true, has special societies or orders 
of women, like the Sisters of Mercy, for the care of the sick 
and poor, the training of children, and other objects of 
practical charity; and in the bosom of Protestantism also 
similar benevolent associations have arisen, under the 
name of Deaconess Institutes, or Sisters’ Houses, though 
in the more free evangelical spirit, and without the bond of 
a vow.t But, though quite kindred in their object, these 
associations are not to be identified with the office of dea- 
coness in the apostolic age and in the ancient church. 
That was a regular standing office in every Christian con- 
gregation, corresponding to the office of deacon; and it has 





* A mere benediction was appointed in place of ordination. The first synod 
of Orange (Arausicana i.), in 441, directed in the 26th canon: “ Diacon»w 
omnimodis non ordinands [thus they had previously been ordained in Gaul 
also, and reckoned with the clergy]; si quae jam sunt, benedictioni, quae 
populo impenditur, capita submittant.” Likewise was the ordination of 
deaconesses forbidden by the council of Epaon in Burgundy in 517, can. 21, 
and by the second council of Orleans, in 533, can. 17 and 18. 

+ The Deaconess House (Mutterhaus) at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, 
founded in 1886; Bethany in Berlin, 1847; and similar evangelical hospitals 
in Dresden, 1842, Strassburg 1842, Paris (institution des diaconesses des églises 
evangéliques de France), 1841, London (Institution of Nursing Sisters), 1840 
New York (St Luke’s Hospital), Pittsburg, 1849, Smyrna, Jerusalem, &c. 
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never since the twelfth century been revived, though the 
local work of charity has never ceased. 


-To the ordinary clergy there were added in this period 
sundry extraordinary church offices, rendered necessary by 
the multiplication of religious functions in large cities and 
dioceses :— 

1. Srewarps.* These officers administered the church 
property under the supervision of the bishop, and were 
chosen in part from the clergy, in part from such of the 
laity as were versed in law. In Constantinople, the ‘great 
steward” was a person of considerable rank, though not 
a clergyman. The council of Chalcedon enjoined upon 
every episcopal diocese the appointment of such officers, 
and the selection of them from the clergy, ‘‘that the eco- 
nomy of the church might not be irresponsible, and thereby 
the church property exposed to waste and the clerical 
dignity be brought into ill repute.”+ For conducting the 
litigation of the church sometimes a special advocate, called 
the txd:xos, or defensor, was appointed. 

2. Szcreraries,{ for drawing the protocols in public ecclesi- 
astical transactions (gesta ecclesiastica). They were usually 
clergymen, or such as had prepared themselves for the 
service of the church. 

8. Nurses or ParaBoxant,§ especially in connection with 
the larger church hospitals. Their office was akin to that 
of the deacons, but had more reference to the bodily assist- 
ance, than to the spiritual care, of the sick. In Alexandria, 
by the fifth century, these officers formed a great guild of 
six hundred members, and were not rarely misemployed as 
a standing army of episcopal domination.|| Hence, upon a 
complaint of the citizens of Alexandria against them to the 
emperor Theodosius II., their number was reduced to five 
hundred. In the west they were never introduced. 

4. Buriers or THE peat likewise belonged among these 
ordines minores of the church. Under Theodosius II. there 
were more than a thousand of them in Constantinople. 





* Olxévexe,. Beside these there were also xsimadsdéexas, sacellarii, thesaurarii. 

t Conc. Chalced. can. 26. This canon also occurs twice in the Corp. jur. 
can., c. 21. c. xvi. q. 7, and ¢. 4. dist. Ixxix. 

 Taxeyetpo, notarii, excerptores. 

§ Parabolani, probably from wragaBéaruy civ Zasv, to risk life; because in 
contagious diseases they often exposed themselves to the danger of death. 

|| A perversion of a benevolent association to turbulent purposes similar 
to that of the Firemen’s Companies in the large cities of the United States. 

[PP Koridéra:, copiatae, fossores, fossarii. 
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Tue Bisuops, 


The Bishops now stood with sovereign power at the head 
of the clergy and of their dioceses. They had come to be 
universally regarded as the vehicles and propagators of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the teachers and lawgivers of 
the church in all matters of faith and discipline. The 
specific distinction between them and the presbyters was 
carried into every thing; while yet it is worthy of remark, 
that Jerome, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, just the most 
eminent exegetes of the ancient church, expressly acknow- 
ledge the original identity of the two offices in the New 
Testament, and consequently derive the proper episcopate, 
not from divine institution, but only from church usage. 

The traditional participation of the people in the election, 
which attested the popular origin of the episcopal office, 
still continued, but gradually sank to a mere formality, and 
at last became entirely extinct. The bishops filled their 
own vacancies, and elected and ordained the clergy. Besides 
ordination, as the medium for communicating the official 
gifts, they also claimed from the presbyters in the west 
after the fifth century the exclusive prerogatives of confirm- 
ing the baptized and consecrating the chrism or holy oint- 
ment used in baptism.* In the east, on the contrary, con- 
firmation (the chrism) is performed also by the presbyters, 
and, according to the ancient custom, immediately follows 
baptism. 

To this spiritual pre-eminence of the bishops was now 
added, from the time of Constantine, a civil importance. 
Through the union of the church with the state the bishops 
became at the same time state officials of weight, and 
enjoyed the various privileges which accrued to the church 
from this connection. They had thenceforth an independent 
and legally valid jurisdiction; they held supervision of the 
church estates, which were sometimes very considerable, 
and they had partial charge even of the city property; they 
superintended the morals of the people, and even of the 
emperor, and they exerted influence upon the public legisla- 
tion. They were exempt from civil jurisdiction, and could 
neither be brought as witnesses before a court, nor be com- 
pelled to take an oath. Their dioceses grew larger, and 
their power and revenues increased. Dominus beatissimus 
(uaxaguwirares), or sanctissimus, (&y:éraroc), reverendissimus, 
Beatitudo or Sanctitas tua, and similar high-sounding titles, 





* Innocent I. Ep. ad. Decent.: “Ut sine chrismate et episcopi jussione 
neque presbyter neque diaconus jus habeant baptizandi.” 
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passed into universal use. Kneeling, kissing of the hand, 
and like tokens of reverence, came to be shewn them by all 
classes, up to the emperor himself. Chrysostom, at the 
end of the fourth century, says, ‘“‘The heads of the empire 
(hyparchs) and the governors of provinces (toparchs) enjoy 
no such honour as the rulers of the church. They are first 
at court, in the society of ladies, in the houses of the great. 
No one has precedence of them.” 

To this position corresponded the episcopal insignia, which 
from the fourth century became common: the ring, as the 
symbol of the espousal of the bishop to the church; the crosier 
or shepherd’s staff (also called crook, because it was generally 
curved at the top); and the pallium,* a shoulder cloth, after 
the example of the ephod of the Jewish high priest, and per- 
haps of the sacerdotal mantle worn by the Roman emperors as 
pontifices maximi. The pallium is a seamless cloth hanging 
over the shoulders, formerly of white linen, in the West subse- 
quently of white lamb’s wool, with four red or black crosses 
wrought in it with silk. According to the present usage of the 
Roman church, the wool is taken from the lambs of St Agnes, 
which are every year solemnly blessed and sacrificed by the 
pope in memory of this pure virgin. Hence the later sym- 
bolical meaning of the pallium, as denoting the bishop’s 
following of Christ, the good Shepherd, with the lost and 
reclaimed sheep upon his shoulders. Alexandrian tradition 
traced this vestment to the evangelist Mark ; but Gregory 
Nazianzen expressly says, that it was first given by Constan- 
tine the Great to the bishop Macarius of Jerusalem.t In 
the East it was worn by all bishops, in the West by arch- 
bishops only, on whom, from the time of Gregory I., it was 
conferred by the pope on their accession to office. At first 
the investiture was gratuitous, but afterwards came to involve 
a considerable fee, according to the revenues of the arch- 
bishopric. 





¥* ‘Isea ororn, apodogsey, superhumerale, pallium, also ephod (TI, iareis) 
The ephod (Ex. xxviii. 6-11, and xxxix. 2-5), in connection with the square 
breast-plate belonging to it (2Y/N, comp. Ex. xxviii. 15-80; xxxix. 8-21), was 
the ne ae official vestment of the Jewish high priest, and no doubt sacred 


as the precedent for the archiepiscopal pallium, but exceeded the latter in 
costliness. It consisted of two shoulder pieces (like the pallium and the 
chasubles), which hung over the upper part of the body before and behind, and 
were skilfully wrought of fine linen in three colours, fastened by golden rings 
and chains, and richly ornamented with gold thread, and twelve precious stones, 
on which the names of the twelve tribes were graven. Whether the sacred 
oracle, Urim and Thummim (LXX. dawes xal datue, Ex. xxviii. 80), was 
identical with the twelve precious stones in the breastplate, the learned are not 
agreed, Comp. Winer, Bibl. Reallex., sub Urim u. Thummim. 

t Orat. xlvii. So Theodoret, Hist. eccl. ii. 27, at the begining. Macarius is 
said to have worn the gilded vestment in the administration of baptism. 
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As the bishop united in himself all the rights and privi- 
leges of the clerical office, so he was expected to shew himself 
a model in the discharge of its duties, and a follower of the 
great Archbishop and Archshepherd of the sheep. He was 
expected to exhibit in a high degree the ascetic virtues, 
especially that of virginity, which, according to Catholic 
ethics, belongs to the idea of moral perfection. Many a 
bishop, like Athanasius, Basil, Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, Martin of Tours, lived in rigid abstinence and 
poverty, and devoted his income to religious and charitable 
objects. 

But this very power and this temporal advantage of the 
episcopate became also a lure for avarice and ambition, and 
a temptation to the lordly and secular spirit. For even 
under the episcopal mantle the human heart still beat, with 
all those weaknesses and passions which can only be over- 
come by the continual influence of divine grace. There were 
metropolitans and patriarchs, especially in Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, and Rome, who, while yet hardly past the age 
of persecution, forgot the servant form of the Son of God, 
and the poverty of his apostles and martyrs, and rivalled 
the most exalted civil officials, nay, the emperor himself, in 
worldly pomp and luxury. Not seldom were the most dis- 
graceful intrigues employed to gain the holy office. No 
wonder, says Ammianus, that for so splendid a prize as the 
bishopric of Rome men strive with the utmost passion and 
persistence, when rich presents from ladies, and a more than 
imperial sumptuousness, invite them.* The Roman prefect, 
Praetextatus, declared jestingly to the bishop Damasus, who 
had obtained the office through a bloody battle of parties, 
that for such a price he would at once turn Christian himself.+ 
Such an example could not but shed its evil influence on the 
lower clergy of the great cities. Jerome sketches a sarcastic 
description of the Roman priests, who squandered all their 
care on dress and perfumery, curled their hair with crisping 
pins, wore sparkling rings, paid far too great attention to 





* Amm. Marsell. xxvii. c. 8, sub anno 367... . “ut dotentur oblationibuss 
matronarum procedantque veliiculis insidentes, circumspecte vestiti, epula 
curantes profusas, adeo ut eorum convivia regales superent mensas.” But then 
with this pomp of the Roman prelates he contrasts the poverty of the worthy 
country bishops. 

+t Besides Ammianus, Jerome also states this in one of his epistles, ad Pammach. 
“ Miserabilis ille Praetextatus, qui designatus consul est mortuus, homo sacrilegus 
et idolorum cultor, solebat ludens beato papae Damaso dicere, ‘Facite me 
Romanae urbis episcopum, et ero protinus Christianus.’” (In my MS. this 
passage was credited to Epist.ad Pammach. = 61), but in looking carefully 
over Vallarsi’s edition, which 1 use in the final revision, and which follows a 
different order, I cannot find it, though it is no doubt genuiae.) 
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women, and looked more like bridegrooms than like clergy- 
men.* And in the Greek church it was little better. Gregory 
Nazianzen, himself a bishop and for a long time patriarch of 
Constantinople, frequently mourns the ambition, the official 
jealousies, and the luxury of the hierarchy, and utters the 
wish that the bishops might be distinguished only by a higher 
grade of virtue. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HireRarcuy, Country Bisnops, 
Crry Bishops, anD METROPOLITANS. 


The episcopate, notwithstanding the unity of the office 
and its rights, admitted the different grades of country 
bishop, ordinary city bishop, metropolitan, and patriarch. 
Such a distinction had already established itself on the basis 
of free religious sentiment in the church, so that the incum- 
bents of the apostolic sees, like Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Rome, stood at the head of the hierarchy. But 
this gradation now assumed a political character, and became 
both modified and confirmed by attachment to the municipal 
division of the Roman empire. 

Constantine the Great divided the whole empire into four 
prefectures (the Oriental, the Illyrian, the Italian, and the 
Gallic) ; the prefectures into vicariates, dioceses, or procon- 
sulates, fourteen or fifteen in all,t and each diocese again 
into several provinces.} The prefectures were governed by 
Prefecti Pretorio, the dioceses by Vicarii, the provinces by 
Rectores, with various titles, commonly Presides. 

It was natural that, after the union of church and state, 
the ecclesiastical organization and the political should, so 
far as seemed proper, and hence of course with manifold 
exceptions, accommodate themselves to one another. In 





* Epist. ad Eustochium de virginitate servanda. 

+ The dioceses or vicariates were as follows :— 

I. The Prefectura Orientalis consisted of the five dioceses of Oriens, with 
Antioch as its political and ecclesiastical capital; gyptus, with Alexandria; 
Asia proconsularis, with Ephesus; Pontus, with Cesarea in Cappadocia; Thracia, 
with Heraklea, afterwards Constantinople. 

II. The Preefectura Jllyrica, with Thessalonica as its capital, had only the 
two dioceses of Macedonia and Dacia. 

III. The Prafectura Jtalica embraced Roma, (i. e. South Italy and the 
islands of the Mediterranean, or the so-called Suburban provinces); Jta/ia, or 
the Vicariate of Italy, with its centre at Mediolenum (Milan); Zllyricum occiden- 
tale, with its capital at Sirmium; and Africa occidentalis, with Carthage. 

1V. The Prefectura Gallica embraced the dioceses of Gallia, with Triveri, 
en and Lugdunum (Lyons); Hispania, with Hispalis (Seville); and 

rittania, with Eboracum (York). 

¢ Thus the diocese of the Orient, for example, had five provinces, Egypt nine, 
Pontus thirteen, Gaul seventeen, Spain seven. Comp. Wiltsch, Kirchl. Geogr. 
u. Statistik, i. p. 57, sqq., where the provinces are all quoted, as is not necessary 
for our purpose here. 
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the east, this principle of conformity was more palpably and 
rigidly carried out, than in the west. The council of Nice 
in the fourth canon proceeds upon it, and the second and 
fourth ecumenical councils confirm it. The political influ- 
ence made itself most distinctly felt in the elevation of 
Constantinople to a patriarchal see. The Roman bishop 
Leo, however, protested against the reference of his own 
power to political considerations, and planted it exclusively 
upon the primacy of Peter; though evidently the Roman 
see owed its importance to the favourable co-operation of 
both these influences. The power of the patriarchs extended 
over one or more municipal dioceses; while the metropolitans 
presided over single provinces. The word diocese (d:ixnois) 
passed from the political into the ecclesiastical terminology, 
and denoted at first a patriarchal district, comprising several 
provinces (thus the expression occurs continually in the 
Greek acts of councils), but afterwards came to be applied 
in the west to each episcopal district. The circuit of a 
metropolitan was called in the east an eparchy (éragyia), 
in the west provincia. An ordinary bishopric was called in 
the east a parish (rageia), while in the Latin Church the 
term (parochia) was usually applied to a mere pastoral charge. 

The lowest rank in the episcopal hierarchy was occupied 
by the country bishops,* the presiding officers of those rural 
congregations, which were not supplied with presbyters from 
neighbouring cities. In North Africa, with its multitude of 
small dioceses, these country bishops were very numerous, 
and stood on an equal footing with the others. But in the 
east they became more and more subordinate to the neigh- 
bouring city bishops; until at last, partly on account of 
their own incompetence, chiefly for the sake of the rising 
hierarchy, they were wholly extinguished. Often they were 
utterly unfit for their office; at least Basil of Casarea, who 
had fifty country bishops in his metropolitan district, re- 

roached them with frequently receiving men totally unworthy 
into the clerical ranks. And moreover, they stood in the 
way of the aspirations of the city bishops; for the greater 
the number of bishops, the smaller the diocese and the 
power of each, though probably the better the collective 
influence of all upon the church. The council of Sardica 





*Xwetwicxewe:, The principal statements respecting them are: Epist. Synodi 
Antioch. a.p. 270, in Euseb. H. E. vii., 36 (where they are called imienowo vii 
suite &year); Concil. Ancyr. ap. 315, can. 13 (where they are forbidden to 
ordain presbyters and deacons); Concil. Antioch. a.. 341, can. 10 (same prohi- 
bition); Conc. Lardic., between 320 and 372, can. 57 (where the erection of new 
country bishoprics is forbidden); and Cone. Sardic. a.p. 343, can. 6 (where they 
are wholly abolished). 
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in 848, doubtless had both considerations in view, when, on 
motion of Hosius, the president, it decreed: ‘It is not 
permitted, that, in a village or a small town, for which a 
single priest is sufficient, a bishop should be stationed, lest 
the episcopal dignity and authority suffer scandal ;* but the 
bishops of the eparchy (province) shall appoint bishops only 
for those places where bishops have already been, or where 
the town is so populous, that it is considered worthy to be a 
bishopric.” The place of these chorepiscopi was thenceforth 
supplied either by visitators (t*gudsiras), who in the name of 
the bishops visited the country congregations from time to 
time, and performed the necessary functions, or by resident 
presbyters (parochi) under the immediate supervision of the 
city bishop. 

Among the city bishops towered the bishops of the capital 
cities of the various provinces. They were styled in the 
east metropolitans, in the west usually archbishops.t They 
had the oversight of the other bishops of the province, 
ordained them, in connection with two or three assistants ; 
summoned provincial synods, which, according to the fifth 
canon of the council of Nice, and the direction of other 
councils, were to be held twice a year; and presided in such 
synods. They promoted union among the different churches 
by the reciprocal communication of synodal acts, and con- 
firmed the organism of the hierarchy. 

This metropolitan constitution, which had gradually arisen 
out of the necessities of the church, became legally estab- 
lished in the east in the fourth century, and passed thence 
to the Greco-Russian church. The council of Nice, at that 
early day, ordered in the fourth canon, that every new 
bishop should be ordained by all, or at least by three of the 
bishops of the eparchy (the municipal province) under the 
direction, and with the sanction of the metropolitan. Still 
clearer is the ninth canon of the council of Antioch, in 341: 
“The bishops of each eparchy (province) should know, that 
upon the bishop of the metropolis (the municipal capital) 
also devolves a care for the whole eparchy, because in the 
metropolis all, who have business, gather together from all 





* Can. 6: .. + ive wn xarwrsrRnras o6 cod imwxirey rome xal 4 aidsyria; Or, 
in the Latin version: ‘Ne vilescat nomen episcopi et auctoritas.” Comp. 
Hefele, i. p 556. The differences between the Greek and Latin text in the 
first part of this canon have no influence on the prohibition of the appointment 
of country’ bishops. 

+ Mnegewoairns, metropolitanus, and the kindred title iagyos (applied to the 
most powerful metropolitans) ; égyssriexeres, archiepiscopus, and primas. 

t This canon has been recently discovered also in a Coptic translation, 
and published by Pitra, in the Spicilegium Solesmense, i 526, sq, 
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quarters. Hence it has been found good, that he should 
also have a precedence in honour,* and that the other 
bishops should do nothing without him—according to the 
old and still binding canon of our fathers—except that which 
pertains to the supervision and jurisdiction of their own 
parishes (i.e. dioceses in the modern terminology) and the 
provinces belonging to them ; as in fact they ordain presby- 
ters and deacons, and decide all judicial matters. Otherwise 
they ought to do nothing without the bishop of the metropo- 
lis, and he nothing without the consent of the other bishops.” 
This council, in the nineteenth canon, forbade a bisho 
being ordained without the presence of the metropolitan an 
the presence or concurrence of the majority of the bishops 
of the province. 

In Africa, a similar system had existed from the time of 
Cyprian, before the church and the state were united. 
Every province had a-Primas; the oldest bishop being 
usually chosen to this office. The bishop of Carthage, how- 
ever, was not only primate of Africa proconsularis, but at 
the same time, corresponding to the proconsul of Carthage, 
the ecclesiastical head of Numidia and Mauretania, and had 
power to summon a general council of Africa. 


(To be continued.) 
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Histoire de St Augustine. Par M. Ponsovxat. 

Die Kirche Christi, 1.3. Augustinus v. Fr. Bouringer, 

Der heilige Augustinus. V.C. Binpemann, I, II. 

Mozley’s Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. 

Der heilige Augustinus, v. P. Scuarr. 

Tableau de U Eloquence Chretienne au IV.* Siecle. Par M. Vitiemain. 


A oe is only three days’ sail from Marseilles. It is 
no difficult matter, therefore, for French litterateurs to 
take a holiday in the nearest of French colonies, and give 
forth their Algerian impressions or reminiscences in the 
journals. Some excellent tourist notes have thus been 
furnished to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and other high class 
French magazines. But M. Ponjoulat has had higher 
objects in view than contributing to the amusement or 
passing interest of the readers of magazines. He has 





* Kes on cipey weonysiobas avriv. 
+ Cyprian, Epist. 45, says of his province of Carthage, ‘ Latius fusa est nostra 
provincia; habet enim Numidiam et Mauretaniam sibi cohaerentes.’ 
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travelled through Algeria for the purpose of casting light 
on the history and works of the great father of the church 
whose biography he undertook to write. There is somewhat 
of national vanity in his thought, that the dying hours of 
Augustine may have been consoled by looking across the 
dreary ages of Vandal oppression and Mohammedan tyranny, 
to the time when Northern Africa, delivered from its long- 
some darkness, should recommence the Christian life under 
the protection of the invincible flag of France! But it is 
something to find an Ultramontane French writer free from 
the credulity of Chavin de Malan, the virulence of Audin, and 
the controversial audacity of Joseph de Maistre. Ponjoulat 
has not the eloquence or brilliancy of Montalembert, and he 
cannot be placed on the same platform of historical distinc- 
tion with Albert de Broglie. He does not aspire to the 
literary eminence of Pontmartin, the special redacteur of 
fashionable Ultramontanism for the Parisian press. But 
he has given us, in his two portable volumes, a good 
popular work on Augustine; not always, indeed, properly 
proportioned, for, while he dwells at length on some inferior 
works of the saint, he hardly mentions the Exposition of 
John’s Gospel, the most important contribution of Augustine 
to the interpretation of the New Testament. 

Both Bindemann (whose work still remains unfinished) 
and Bohringer aim higher. The former goes fully and 
patiently, in true German fashion, and with long extracts, 
over Augustine’s works, in chronological order. The latter, 
in one of the longest articles in his Church History in 
Biographies (it extends to 675 pages), treats first of the life, 
then of the theological system and works, of the great bishop, 
concluding with a well drawn, though, in our opinion, some- 
what exaggerated, estimate of Augustine’s services to the 
church in subsequent ages. The little work of Dr Schaff of 
Mercersburg is purely popular, but very readable. It also 
partakes rather too much of the character of a French eloge. 

Augustine has never yet met with a thoroughly critical 
appreciation. He was the chief director of theological 
thought in the Western Church, out of sight intellectually 
superior to the other three, Ambrose, Jerome, and Grego 
the Great, who were the recognised doctors of Latin Christi- 
anity. Atthe Reformation, Calvin, Luther, and others owed 
him too much in the struggle with Rome to look very closely 
into his defects. In our own island, the ‘heavenly Augustine’ 
of Bishop Hall expressed the veneration with which the 
evangelical churchmen of the Elizabethan and Stuart times 
looked up to him. But the High Church party did not 
venture to dissent from the exalted idea formed by their 
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martyred predecessors of the bishop of Hippo. With the 
puritans, from Perkins and Greenham down to Bates and 
Howe, admiration of Augustine, reference to him, quotation 
from him is universal. His conversion furnishes an im- 
portant chapter to the great work of Owen on the Spirit. 

On the continent again, the warfare of the Dominicans, 
and especially the Jansenists, against Jesuitism, was carried 
on under the shield, the sevenfold shield, of Augustine. 
Wherever Rome issued a condemnatory brief or bull, from 
Baius to Quesnel, Augustinianism was held involved by the 
virtually protesting part of the Romanist communion, and 
by all evangelical Protestants. The attacks made on his 
reputation by such a rationalist as Le Clere, or by the author 
of that one-sided book, ‘‘ The Morality of the Fathers,” were 
not likely seriously to injure him. But in the last century, 
with the general decay of all except the Evidential Theo- 
logical Literature, his great name got out of notice. In 
Scotland, we see from Calderwood how great was the venera- 
tion paid to him by our reformers. The great men of the 
Second Reformation, whose learning (despite the unfounded 
sneer at it of Cosmo Innes) rests on the most solid basis, 
knew his writings well. But in the eighteenth century, 
moderates and evangelicals alike ignored his merits. When 
Gibbon almost boasted that his knowledge of Augustine did 
not extend beyond the City of God and the Confessions, 
i.e. about a twelfth part of his works, probably there were 
scarcely any on the Episcopal bench, or in the Oxford and 
Cambridge academical chairs, whose information on the 
matter was more thorough. 

But a revival has taken place during this century. The 
cheap edition of the Abbe Migne has put within the reach 
of ministers of all churches the collective works of Augustine, 
reprinted from the Benedictine folios. Cheap editions have 
also been published by Touchnitz of Leipzig of some of his 
select works. A translation of the whole is in progress of 
publication in France. One of the undoubted benefits con- 
ferred by Dr Pusey on English readers was a republication 
of the old translation of the Confessions revised. The work 
of Mr Mozley, named at the head of this article, is a very 
able review, from a standpoint neither decidedly Calvinistic 
nor Arminian, of the Augustinian doctrine of predestination. 
Dean Milman has, in his two well known histories, treated 
at some length of the bishop of Hippo. But (was it owing 
to the Dean’s strongly anti-Calvinistic views?) it is about 
the least satisfactory part of either work. Quotations at 
second hand are found here in strange and startling contrast 
to the generally original treatment of topics embraced in 

VOL. XIV.—NO. LIV. Aa 
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his volumes. By far the fullest view of Augustine in any 
church history (for Neander is far from satisfactory) is that 
to be found in the fifteenth volume of Schriokh. It is, 
however, unduly depreciatory, and should send the reader 
to the father’s works. It has been mgeniously urged by 
Henry Taylor, in defence of the “ Excursion,” that you 
must not expect a great poem to be all cultivated garden 
ground. There must, from the extent of surface, be the 
moor and the moss as well as the smiling product of horti- 
culture. Somewhat of the same defence or apology must 
be made for Augustine. In Paley, or Robert Hall, or Butler, 
or even the much greater name of Edwards, you find a 
mental homogeneousness. You can pretty well infer from 
the first fifty pages you read of what calibre the remainder 
of the volume will be. But it is not so with Augustine. 
He is a remarkable, probably in the whole range of theolo- 
gical literature a unique, instance of blended weakness and 
strength. Side by side, in his mind, lay the original and 
the commonplace, the profound and the superficial. He 
cannot rid himself of the influence of vicious modes of 
interpreting Scripture ; he partakes the too common patris- 
tical facility of admitting narratives on slender evidence. 
In him, as in Chalmers, the diffuseness of the pulpit is 
everywhere traceable. Not Baxter is more insensible to the 
necessity of revision before a manuscript is given forth to 
the public. Compare his treatises with such finished works 
of art as the epistles of Symmachus, almost exactly his 
contemporary, and the difference between care in style and 
the want of it at once strikes your view. 

It is by his Confessions that Augustine is best popularly 
known. It is, indeed, somewhat of an era in one’s life to 
read that book for the first time. It is enchanting and en- 
grossing reading; as entertaining as a novel, as Hall used 
to characterise any work that charmed him. The keynote 
is found almost as soon as you sit down to its perusal: 
‘Thou, O God, hast made us for thyself, and our heart is 
restless till it find repose in thee.” The progress of mind, 
the development of soul, through sensuality, Manicheism, 
spiritual indecision, until the final change, form a work 
which still stands unsurpassed, although so often imitated. 
Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding”’ is a spiritual autobiography, 
very much shorter, and, by being free from all refined intel- 
lectual processes of experience, far more fitted for popular 
use and effect. But on thinkers Bunyan will make little 
impression. On the continent, the ‘‘ Confessions” are far 
better known than in this country. They are not unfre- 
quently referred to in the highest French literature. But 
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what Sainte Benoe or Villemain quote is apparently unknown 
to our chief critics, dead or living—to Jeffrey, or Wilson, or 
Hallam,—to our caterers for Northern and Southern Reviews. 
The great picture of Ary Scheffer, “‘ The Death of Monica,” 
never, till a by some of our chief religious periodi- 
cals, found the acceptance in this country which inferior 
secular productions of the same pencil obtained. No poet, 
not even the Brownings, has found material for the Muse in 
any incident of Augustine’s spiritually thrilling career. The 
sensuous, the bizarre, the repulsive, the detestable, all seem 
to have more attractions for pen or pencil among us rather 
than the religious writers that come in an ancient form. 
Why should the fopperies of Tractarianism make the English 
of our time insensible to the greatness of the ecclesiastical 
past? It is not alwaysso. The name of Monica is the only 
non-scriptural one that occurs in the ‘Epistle to the 
Reader,” signed by the chief pastors of the Commonwealth 
time, and prefixed to the productions of the Westminster 
Assembly. 

Augustine has left us few works in which the form is of 
equal value with the matter. Compare, for instance, his 
anti-Pelagian treatises in the tenth volume of his works, with 
more recent productions on the same theme. Edwards, 
who never mentions Augustine in his book on Original Sin, 
has given a far more homogeneous treatise in reply to Taylor 
and Turnbull, and in exposition of the chief scriptural pas- 
sages bearing upon the question, than the bishop of Hippo 
has done. To ascertain the orthodox view of that subject, 
the student had far better consult the beginning of the 
second book of Calvin’s Institutes, or even the chapters in 
Hodge’s Outlines of Theology, than peruse the anti-Pelagian 
productions of Augustine. The father thought himself 
bound to refute, bit by bit, Julian and his other heterodox 
antagonists; sometimes giving, as in the “Opus imperfectum 
ce. Julianum,” the very words, in all their detail, of his oppo- 
nent, instead of sitting down to write a full expository and 
polemical view of the question. Hence he is never exhaus- 
tive. He fights on the ground which his foe has chosen. 
His works are thus not so much for study by the theological 
neophyte, as for perusal by the experienced theologian. But 
the very form in which such treatises are cast gives occasion 
for the exercise of intellectual power, which a more formal 
and thoroughly satisfying treatment of the question would 
not have afforded. How could, ¢. g., that most racy descrip- 
tion of the Pelagian paradise—one of the most masterly 
pieces of satire in any language—in the fourth book, 
(which indeed is too good to be served up only once) he has 
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virtually repeated several times afterwards, have found its 
way into an orthodoxly elaborate work ? 

The work of M. Villemain, referred to at the head of our 
article, professedly deals with Augustine as a pulpit orator. 
But, strange to say, he does not give a single extract from 
his sermons. The earlier and the later productions of his 
pen are pretty fully represented ; but his pulpit appearances, 
as taken down by shorthand writers, are not quoted from. 
In another of M. Villemain’s writings, he had remarked, 
‘The eloquence of the Gallican Church is perhaps the 
finest evidence of our literary superiority.” There seems to 
be a tacit reference to the elaborate efforts of the pulpit 
orators of the ‘‘ Grand Siecle,” in his criticisms upon Augus- 
tine’s preaching. But this is not fair. There have come down 
to our days no fewer than 363 acknowledged sermons of this 
Father, besides the 124 on John’s Gospel, and the (generally 
originally lectures from the pulpit) expositions of all the 
Psalms. Where you have upwards of 600 pulpit produc- 
tions of one man, you cannot expect a very high order of 
preaching, considered as a mere intellectual effort. Who puts 
the discourses in the 5th and 6th volumes of Robert Hall’s 
works alongside of the ‘‘Sentiments for the present Crisis,” 
the “‘Princess Charlotte” and the “Infidelity”? Who puts 
the average (and sometimes ordinary enough) congregational 
sermons of Chalmers on a level with the ‘ Astronomical” 
and the ‘‘ Commercial” discourses? ‘‘ No art, no method,” 
says Villemain, “reigns in his sermons. They differ as 
much from the elegant homilies of Chrysostom, as the vile 
manners of the sailors of Hippo differed from the artistic and 
luxurious society of Constantinople.” But Augustine was 
frequently called upon to preach at Carthage, where all that 
the African province could assemble of the cultivated and 
fashionable might be expected to be present. And Hippo, 
though no Alexandria or Marseilles, had, of course, a higher 
than a mere common sailor population within its walls. 

The sermons of Augustine will not please any class of 
modern preachers or hearers, if either insist upon their 
idiosyncrasies being found in them. Their average length 
is about twenty minutes, though some are much longer; and 
the good bishop occasionally apologizes for the length of his 
demands upon his hearers’ patience. Applause seems 
occasionally, as in the Eastern Church, to have been given 
by the hearers! Those who’stickle for what they are pleased 
to term ‘‘ the dignity of the pulpit,” will find Augustine very 
oblivious of that. He is homely as Latimer, or Bunyan, or 
South. His periods in his philosophical and controversial 
treatises, and even in the more elaborate of his letters, are 
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sometimes lengthy and involved to a fault ; but in his sermons 
the sentences are designedly short and simple. He makes 
a large use of interrogation, and often deals in antithesis 
and alliteration. He sometimes quotes a classic; among 
previous fathers not unfrequently refers to Cyprian; never, 
so far as we remember, does he make mention of the far 
greater, but less orthodox, name of Tertullian, the greatest 
stylist of all the fathers, and from whose writings more 
striking sayings can be quoted than perhaps from all the 
others put together. In aptness, power, and frequency of 
illustration, Augustine has had few equals ; and occasionally, 
as with others so gifted, the illustrative power leads to 
deviation from the subject in hand.* Yet you see he is far 
too much in earnest to give illustration for the mere purpose 
of shewing off himself, and of pleasing, without edifying, his 
audience. 

What are the practical uses of his sermons as models for 
the nineteenth century preachers? They are not what we 
could eall thoroughly evangelical, in the understood con- 
temporary sense. Thus, in expounding John, he does not 
dwell, as any evangelical divine in Britain, America, France, 
or Germany, would do, on “‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” or 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” There is a great deficiency of what the Germans call 
“poor sinner preaching.” He is fettered by his belief in 
baptismal regeneration, just as any devout high churchman 
is at the present day. It is not that he ignores the mourn- 
ful spiritual condition of too many of his audience. The 
Vandal desolation of Africa, of which he sees only the com- 
mencement, must have appeared to him God’s righteous 
punishment of the sins of the church of which he was the 
intellectually foremost bishop. Drunkenness, profligacy, 
covetousness, profaneness, infrequent attendance on ordi- 
nances—and, to repeat generally, worldliness—are charged 
by him on the people of Hippo, or Carthage, or wherever he 
may be preaching. But, then, he does not take the only 
way of breaking them off from these more decent or more 
open forms of ungodliness. He does not preach to them as 
the sinners out of Christ they were. A conversion after 
baptismal regeneration, such as all really devout high 
churchmen admit, never can be the lever power with a 
preacher that a conversion, practically synonymous with 
the new birth, must be. What could even the marvellous 
pulpit gifts of a Punshon or a Spurgeon do with such a 





* He mentions an instance where such a digression had been blessed to the 
reclaiming of a Manichee. 
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trammelling and tampering system as that of baptismal re- 
generation, blowing hot and cold, telling people in one part 
of the sermon they are Christians, i in another, they need to 
become so? Hence the sermons of Augustine, however in- 
structive and comforting to believers, never can have been 
of much effect in converting sinners. The preacher who 
would be God’s instrument in bringing souls to Christ, must 
preach to his hearers as to men, women, and children still 
in their sins, The great success of lay evangelists in our 
day, whether in London drawing-rooms, or in ordinary 
middle and working class congregations, or in theatres and 
open air addresses, has chiefly (in the spiritual aspect of it) 
resulted from their bold and undeviating speaking to the 
conscience as sinners, baptized and communicating it might 
be, but still sinners.* 

On the other hand, the believer would find in Augustine’s 
sermons very much to stimulate, to direct, to console, to 
strengthen him. Now and then he will be annoyed by the 
needless bringing in, where the subject does not warrant it, 
of Manichee and Donatist errors to be overthrown; here 
and there he will be vexed by the assumption of the high 
“Catholic” theory of the church, out of which there is no 
salvation, being thrust into the middle of a solemn, earnest, 
affectionate pleading for God and holiness. But, on getting 
accustomed to such occasional interruptions of his enjoy- 
ment, he will be greatly edified by the high-toned spirituality 
of the bishop’s discourses. Augustine, indeed, now and then, 
denies assurance to be possible. But this (which is, indeed, 
not reconcileable with his predestinarianism) does not hinder 
him from enlarging, as, indeed, no one has ever done better, 
on the grace which leads to, or terminates in, glory. ‘‘The 
Lord will give grace and glory; O Lord of hosts, blessed is 
the man that trusteth in thee,” might, indeed, be the motto 
of half his sermons. The medieval hymns of the better 
country are all virtually founded on the “‘ heavenly” element 
in Augustine. He was one who was privileged, above most, 
to look through the gate into “‘the city.” 

The sermons of Augustine give us frequent glimpses of 
the manners and customs of the latter part of the fourth, 
and early part of the fifth, century. We have not, as in the 
case of Chrysostom, the contact with a court and a capital. 
Nothing that passes before the bishop’s review has a bearing 
on the history of an empire. He was never exposed to the 
dangers Gibbon has described in Chrysostom’s case. ‘‘As the 





* Of course “the tongue of fire” is as spiritually fructifying in all truly 
evangelical ministers. 
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pyramid rose towards the summit, it insensibly diminished 
to a point; and the magistrates, the ministers, the favourite 
eunuchs, the ladies of the court, the empress Eudoxia her- 
self, had a much larger share of guile to divide among a 
smaller proportion of criminals.” 

We find that the Punic tongue, which Augustine speaks of 
as allied to the Hebrew, still kept its place and power among 
the working classes in Africa. Occasionally the father uses 
a Punic expression, as more forcible or intelligible. 

Augustine sometimes apologises to his audience for in- 
sufficient preparation, sometimes for repeating what they 
had heard before. He is often felicitous in his illustrations, 
often striking and memorable in his appeals to the con- 
science. He cannot be compared, for fulness of matter, or 
power of presenting gospel truth, to the foremost puritan 
preachers,—Owen, Goodwin, Manton, Charnock, Clarkson, 
—those perhaps as yet best and safest models, on which 
the young evangelical student may seek to form himself. 
On the other hand, he is free from the Asiatic pomp of 
oratory of such divines as Jeremy Taylor. Apart ons the 
sterling and spiritual truth of his discourses, there is little 
to attract the merely general reader. A student of Latin, 
uncaring for religion, will not make the sermons of Augus- 
tine a literary pastime for his leisure hours. Your mere 
dilettante will be repelled by their uniform seriousness. 
There are no set pictures of past history, or contemporary 
Carthaginian life, or of the scenery of northern Africa, or of 
the strange visitors that must often have been beheld in the 
seaport of Hippo Regius; there is no pulpit pictorialism of 
any kind to allure the spiritually uninterested reader. 
Some go to the sermons, to find there on Sabbath morning 
heard, on Sabbath evening read, what on a week day they 
might get in Wilson, or Ruskin, or any other of our literary 
masters of descriptive power. Such persons would soon be 
repelled from the study of Augustine. We cannot indeed 
suppose that these sermons will ever form a study with a 
large proportion of our ministers, young or old. Those 
whose evangelical taste and power are formed, will, how- 
ever, sustain a loss in not making themselves acquainted 
with a writer, who always speaks to, not merely before, his 
audience; and who, even when anything but deep, never 
misses being fresh, never misses being unctional. 

As an expositor, Augustine had for ages great sway in the 
Western Church. His influence never penetrated (greatly 
to its loss) into the Eastern; and the want of Augustinianism 
is probably as great a loss as any for the deadness, intel- 
lectual as well as spiritual, into which, since the “ grand 
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siecle” of Chrysostom, the Gregories, and Basil, the oriental 
communion has fallen. Augustine expositions formed the 
basis of numberless books and sermons throughout the 
middle ages. His two chief contributions to interpretative 
theology, the Psalms and the Gospel of John, with those on 
Romans, Galatians, and the 1st Epistle of John, which, 
with the common error of his time, he calls the Epistle to 
the Parthians, form, as Tillemont has observed specially of 
the exposition of the Psalms, a treasure for devout readers. 
Christ, as the Head of the church, the church as served and 
ruled by the Head, form the chief matter of his exposition 
of the Psalms. He last of all took in hand the 119th, from 
which he had previously been repelled by its difficulty. 
You must not look in these expositions for much light on 
Jewish history and customs—the special circumstances of 
written psalm or spoken gospel never bulk largely with the 
father. Not how it originated, but what it now tells, is 
what he aims to bring out of the passage. Where ques- 
tions of natural history occur, he is of course as inaccurate 
as most commentators, up to a recent date, have been. 
Then the spiritualising, no vice indeed of purely patristic 
growth, but common to a good many schools and sections of 
opinion, assumes a rank growth indeed in Augustine. The 
play on numbers, when they occur, sometimes taxes sorely 
the reader's gravity. It would appear as if he thought ten 
or five never meant merely ten or five; that in the numeri- 
cal sphere, the Bible was to be altogether unlike any other 
book. What a riddle Livy or Xenophon would have been if 
the numbers in them had been interpreted by the same rule. 

Still, in spite of all these drawbacks, the student will find 
much in Augustine’s commentaries of vigorous thought and 
telling impressiveness. His work on the Romans is mere 
child’s play beside Calvin’s, or Haldane’s, or Hodge’s. His 
work on 1st John is far less useful to the student than that 
of Cicumenius among the ancients, or Hardy among the 
moderns. His exposition of John will not be resorted to in 
preference to Tholuck or Liicke. But in company with 
other and later commentaries, these expositions are worth 
consulting. We are disposed to class the comment on the 
Psalms highest of them all, It is indeed not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Septuagint and the older Vulgate. 
Hence it is by no means always accurate in the renderings 
or interpretations. But with all allowance for its short- 
comings, it still remains one of the foremost remains of 
Christian antiquity,—the weakness is of the church or of 
the age, the greatness is of the man. It is a most profitable 
course of reading for any one who can supply the defects of 
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the fifth century ‘‘Catholic,” and believe that the spirituall 
minded Donatist was as much on the way to heaven (though 
these expositions deny it) as the devout bishop himself. Some 
of the most elegant passages in Augustine’s writings are to 
be found in his exposition of the Psalms. We would instance 
his discourses on the 42d, the 85th, and 86th Psalms. 

Two things have never flourished together, preaching and 
monachism. The great era of the Gallican pulpit was the 
time, when, with the exception of the learned Benedictines 
of St Maur, monkery was at a discount in France. Bos- 
suet and Bourdaloue could not have flourished side by side 
with the cloister in full blow of reputation. We find, in- 
deed, in Augustine, towards the end of his book “De 
Moribus Ecclesie Catholice”* a glowing panegyric on 
monachism, eastern and western. But in the treatises on 
the subject in his sixth volume, we find him fully alive to 
the evils, found even then, comparatively in the infancy of 
the system. Monks and nuns could be vain, arrogant, 
deceitful, ignorant, interfering with church orders, and even 
notorious for gross sins. Augustine’s later estimate of 
monachism is a very different one from what we find in 
Anselm or Bernard, where the cell is the unquestionable 
perfection of the Christian life. 

Passing to the epistles of Augustine, we find them 220 
in number. They are not, like those of Anselm, full of 
questions of provincial church orders; they are not, like 
those of Innocent III., or Bernard, occupied with themes of 
civil interest to State as well as Church. They are the 
epistolary evidence how he was regarded as the foremost 
theologian of the western church ; one fully entitled to take 
his place even with so great an ecclesiastic doctor as 
Athanasius. Hippo was a mere episcopal see, owing 
nothing to anything but the force of its occupant,—ordi- 
nary before his time, ordinary after it. But Carthage, and 
Rome itself, bow in humility before the confessed greatness 
of its bishop. Archbishop, metropolitan, the great western 
primate, stood expectant or rebuked in the presence of 
Augustine. ‘The care of all the churches” of the west 
might be said to have devolved on him. He did nothing to 
hasten, he did somewhat to arrest, the ecclesiastically in- 
evitable sway of Rome. His church views were not alto- 
gether self-consistent. When Dr Newman tells us that one 
pregnant phrase, ‘‘ Securus judicat Orbis terrarum,” had a 
deciding influence on his views, he forgot to inform his 
reader that, by 3 reading on a little further, he might have 





* Written m about 888, and in controversy with the Manichees. 
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found the statement utterly destructive of Augustine’s gene- 
ral theory, and of high church doctrine generally, that one 
ecumenical council can have its decrees repealed by a suc- 
ceeding one! 

In one of his letters, Augustine, in correspondence with 
Jerome, takes the ground that the contention of Paul with 
Peter in 2d of Galatians was a real difference, not a sham 
one, as the monk of Bethlehem had averred. Augustine 
appears to great advantage in an early epistle, the twenty- 
third, addressed to Maximin, a Donatist bishop. Candour, 
he states, required that the excesses on both sides should be 
confessed not to be justly chargeable on the principles of 
either. ‘‘ The Lord’s floor has not yet been purged, it cannot 
be free from chaff; let us pray, and do what we can that we 
may be wheat. A conference is desired, in which the letters 
of both parties should be read to the people of both com- 
munions; but a determination is expressed, if Maximin 
should not acknowledge this communication, to read a copy 
of it to the catholic congregation of Hippo, that at least 
your diffidence (of ability to reply) being known, they may 
blush to be rebaptized. This was to be done after the 
soldiery at present in the town should have departed, that 
all who hear us may understand that my desire is not com- 
pulsion of any to communion, but a disclosure of truth to 
those seeking it in quiet. On my part shall cease the terror 
of temporal magistrates. Let us act in a proper manner, 
let us make use of reason, let us employ the authority of the 
divine Scriptures, in quietness and tranquility let us to the 
utmost of our power ask, seek, knock, that we may receive, 
and find, and it may be opened to us; in order that per- 
chance it may occur, that by the help of the Lord given to 
our efforts after harmony and our prayers, so great a de- 
formity and impiety of the African provinces may begin to 
be removed from our country.” ‘‘ May our God and Lord 
vouchsafe to thee a peaceful mind, lord and most beloved 
brother.” The kindly tone of this epistle, written while 
Augustine was still a presbyter, may have somewhat to do 
with the subsequent return of Maximin to the catholic com- 
munion. His church theory, however, proved too strong for 
the loving temper of the man, and in later epistles we find 
far more severe language used about the Donatists. Where 
not doctrine and life, but outward communion, is made the 
testing and turning point of Christianity, the personal tem- 
perament must be made to bend. There can be no spirit of 
*‘evangelical alliance ” where “‘ catholic” views of the church 
prevail. 

Various of the shorter treatises of Augustine have the 
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epistolary form. They not unfrequently originated in pre- 
vious conversations with friends. Like all other men of 
combined high intellect and social temperament, he owed to 
the mental stimulus of friends, inferior no doubt to himself, 
many of the fruitful seeds of thought. Their favourite study 
was the inspired word, and it may by the way be remarked 
that, all through his writings, it is to a Bible-loving and 
Bible-studying population that he addresses himself. Fre- 
quently he appeals in his sermons to the hearers to study 
the passage more fully at home. Bible-forbidding Romanism 
thus by anticipation is in this respect condemned in his 
works. ‘‘ Augustine,” says Bindemann, ‘“‘ knew no more 
delightful employment than either alone, or in the company 
of like-minded friends, to occupy himself with the investiga- 
tion of the truth of God in the holy Scriptures. When he 
exercised his office as preacher, or by word and pen com- 
bated those views that appeared to him dangerous devia- 
tions from church doctrine, he felt alike the responsibility 
of his office and the pain of the conflict which he had to 
wage. But when he was set free from this outwardly 
directed restless activity, and had the pages of holy writ 
open before him, then he experienced the enlightening and 
quickening power of divine revelation, and derived fresh 
motive and power for each exercise of duty in the truths 
thus vividly brought before him.” 

It is to be regretted that the correspondence of Augustine 
deals so little with directly spiritual and experimental 
matters. He who so pathetically and devoutly described in 
the Confessions the loss of his mother Monica, could well have 
bound up the wounds of bereaved believers, and have spoken 
a word in season to persons under each variety of trial, 
which a sovereign God is pleased to send. But such letters 
have not been transmitted to us. We have samples of such 
letters from the pens of Howe, and Edwards, and Doddridge. 
And, apart from the fact that a good deal of the sacred 
poetry of our day, such as “The Border Land,” may be_ 
styled in German phrase, ‘‘ Open Letters” to the tried and 
troubled, we have, of Christian correspondence, not a little 
suited to all variety of sorrow. The unexampled fertility of 
Christian female authorship of, our day has, in such letters 
as those of Miss Plumptre, Lady Powerscourt, and Mrs 
Winslow, exhibited the power and fitness of tried spiritual 
sympathy. But Augustine lived in a more external and less 
experimental age. And even in its best forms, the “Catholic” 
theory of religion has generally shrunk from all except a few 
select modes of spiritual expression. - 

Three great controversies occupied a very large share of 
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Augustine’s spiritual or ecclesiastical activity, the Donatist, 
the Manichean, the Pelagian, the two former all through his 
presbyter and bishop life, the third in his declining years. 
Arianism is, indeed, combated occasionally in his sermons 
and expositions, and in one or two separate works. But 
the denial of the Godhead of the Son, though it was after- 
wards, in barbarian hands, to overspread Africa, Spain, and 
part of Italy, did not bulk largely in the Africa that Augustine 
knew and moved in. It had previously spent its dialectic 
strength and rhetorical ingenuity. Dr Newman’s first book 
was called ‘‘The Arians of the Fourth Century,” and, 
indeed, at the end of that age it seemed as if Trinitarianism 
had finally got the victory. But it was otherwise with the 
intensely local, yet powerfully energetic, sect of the Donatists. 
To them Augustine, indeed, applies without scruple, the 
epithets “heretical” and ‘“‘sacrilegious.” Yet they, in all 
their varieties of manifestation, were simply an orthodox 
sectarian body. Whether the charge of surrendering the 
sacred books to heathen persecutors, on which they at 
first separated from the ‘‘ Catholics,” were, as he sometimes 
says, false, or elsewhere phrases it, unproved; the question 
was obviously only at most one of discipline. Purely African 
in origin and continuance, the Donatists, the “‘ pars Donati,” 
as Augustine often calls them in contradiction to the “ pars 
Christi,” seem to have rivalled the ‘‘ Catholics” in numbers 
and in sway over the people. Donatism was a Novatianism 
on a wider scale, and animated by fiercer passions. Bishop 
arrayed against bishop, Catholic and Donatist cathedrals 
in each city or important town, the whole ecclesiastic 
machinery of the greater and the smaller orders imparted in 
mystic succession by contending Mauritanian or Numidian 
prelates,—such a spectacle never had been widely seen in 
Christendom. The very vitals of religion were concerned 
in the Arian or Macedonian contendings ; but here, neither 
Son nor Spirit, neither atonement nor regeneration formed 
a topic of dissension between the ecclesiastic combatants. 
This dissident orthodox contention of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, transmitted to us at length in the ninth volume of 
Augustine, the history of Optatus, and the proceedings of 
councils not a few, seems to have stamped itself on the 
subsequent Episcopal mind. Questions of discipline have 
rent Presbyterian churches in Scotland and elsewhere ; nay, 
it has often been urged that Presbytery gives undue facilities 
in its church court system for division.* But until the late 





* Of course the same may be said of the quasi-Presbyterianism of the different 
Methodist bodies ; they have split and split again, as Presbyterians have done, 
on non-doctrinal points. 
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brief political separation in the United States, no Episcopal 
church (as if taking a warning from the Donatist controversy) 
ever made different views a ground of breaking in two. 
Mutual forbearance, the watchword of Cyprian while con- 
tending for re-baptizing of heretics, the motto of Augustine 
while pleading against such re-baptizing,—has ever been the 
countersign of the Episcopal communion. Either view has 
its advantages and its perils. 

The following may serve as a specimen of Augustine’s 
controversy with the Donatists. ‘“‘It is affirmed that by 
some the word of God was delivered to the flames in the 
period of persecution; now bring it forth and consult it. 
Certainly in the commencement of the promises of the 
testator is found said to Abraham, ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations be blessed’ (Gen. xxii. 18); and what this means, is 
truly interpreted by the apostle: ‘In thy seed, which is 
Christ’ (Gal. iii. 16). The ‘traditorship’ of no one has 
made void the faith of God. Communicate with all nations, 
and then boast that you have preserved the testament 
from the destruction of the flames. If, however, you will 
not do so, which part is rather to be believed as having begun 
by burning the testament ? Is it not that which is unwilling 
to agree to it when produced? For how much more cer- 
tainly, without any sacrilegious temerity, is he judged to 
have succeeded to ‘traditions,’ who now with tongue per- 
secutes the testament, which they are said to have persecuted 
with flame? You object to us persecuting; the Lord’s wheat 
replies to you, Either the persecution was just, or, if other- 
wise, the chaff connected with us was the author of it. What 
do you say to this? You object that we have no baptism ; 
the same wheat of the Lord answers, that the form of the 
sacrament is of no advantage even to some within (the 
church), as it was of no use to Simon Magus; much more 
is it of no avail to those without; but that it exists among 
those who depart from us is proved thus, that it is not con- 
ferred on them, if they return to us. Therefore you cannot, 
except with greatest impudence, exclaim against such wheat, 
and say that they are false prophets clothed with sheep’s 
skins, but inwardly are ravening wolves; seeing that either 
they did not know persons to be evil who were in the catholic 
unity, or, if they did know them, they endured them for the 
sake of unity. Wherefore, beloved, although by many ways 
this error is convicted and overthrown, and, indeed, dares 
to resist the truth, not by any reason, but by impudence 
alone, yet lest the multitude of proofs load your memories, 
hold fast the one deed of the Maximianists (dissenters from 
the Donatists), fix this on their front, urge this to silence 
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their crafty tongues, by this three-pronged weapon slay the 
three-headed monster of their calumny. They object 
‘traditorship,’ they object persecution, they object false 
baptism; from the Maximianists alone answer all the 
charges. For that their ancestors delivered the sacred books 
to the flames, they think concealed; but that they have 
received those defiled with the sacrilege of schism to posi- 
tions of honour, this certainly they cannot conceal. Like- 
wise, they think, the very violent persecutions, which they 
inflict on all where they can, are concealed; but inasmuch 
as spiritual persecution is greater than corporeal can be, 
although they corporeally persecute the Maximianists, and 
further said about them, ‘ their feet are swift to shed blood’ 
(Rom. iii. 15), yet they received them to their dignities; 
this certainly they cannot conceal. Lastly, they think 
that the question of baptism, by which they deceive poor 
souls, is a concealed one; but while they say that there 
is no baptism among those who are baptzied beyond the 
communion of the one church, yet they received without 
scruple to their honours the Maximianists, along with their 
flocks, whom they baptized in schism beyond the pale of 
their communion. 

‘But, say they, these things in the interest of peace do not 
inflict any stain, and it is good to turn to mercy the rigour 
of severity, that the broken branches may be again joied 
to the stem. Thus the whole course is brought to a conclu- 
sion, a defeat for them, a victory for us; for if the vow of 
peace is assumed as a ground of defence to tolerate the evil 
persons in the midst of schism, without doubt it is with hor- 
rible wickedness, and without any defence, that violence is 
done to that true peace which is found only in the unity of 
the world-wide Catholic Church. Brethren, love the men, 
slay the errors, insist for the truth without pride, strive 
without cruelty for the truth. Pray for those whom you 
confute and overthrow in argument. Abound, most beloved 
brethren, in love to God, to one another, and to all.”—(Con. 
Litt. Petilian I., the conclusion.) 

We find here, and it is a fair specimen of Augustine’s 
controversial style towards Donatism, the mingled strength 
and weakness of his reasoning. He argues victoriously 
against inconsistent opponents, who acted in one way 
towards the ‘‘ Catholics,” and in another towards the dis- 
senters themselves. But he excuses, or rather defends per- 
secution, as deserved by them. And his great argument, 
one frequently used in our day, as in former time, by 
Romanists against Protestants, the Catholic Church as 
alone answering in its external unity to the predictions of 
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the Old Testament about the kingdom of Christ, was one 
which practically endorsed whatever departure from the 
“simplicity that is in Christ” might be adopted, either by 
a council claiming to be ecumenical, or, without any con- 
cilian sanction, by the general practice of Catholic Christen- 
dom. A minority must be wrong. The “little flock” of 
dissentients from ‘‘ Catholicity” in subsequent ages would 
have met with no sympathy from Augustine. He must 
logically have ranged himself at Constance with Gerson, 
D’Ailly, and De Clemangis, against Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. And in Reformation times, startled as he might 
have been with the extent of the Teutonic revolt against the 
supremacy of Rome, his principle would have kept him 
looking back to the last Lateran Council, and forward to 
that of Trent, as the authorised exponents of church law, 
and, if needful, of church reform. 

We find the spirit of Augustine presiding in the great 
Council of Carthage in 419, when the Book of Canons of the 
African Church was drawn up. These, which are generally 
accessible in Bruns (i. 155-202), on the one hand urge upon 
the bishops and clergy to hold amicable conferences, if 
practicable, with the Donatists; but, on the other hand, 
make application to the imperial government to put in force 
the harsh laws of repression, found against the dissidents. 
Ere long the ‘‘ Catholics” had to feel applied to themselves 
their own persecuting principles, when the Arian vandals 
overran the African provinces. It must be allowed that the 
Donatists seem to have been quite as ready to persecute, 
when in their power, as the ‘‘Catholics” were. If Augustine 
sometimes loses his temper, he, at least, had great provoca- 
tion in the insulting language which we find, e. g., used by 
Petilian, a Donatist leader, against the Catholics (c. epist. 
Petil. Il. passim). 

Augustine could only judge of Donatism from without, but 
he had the advantage of estimating Manicheism from within, 
as he had been for nine years in his youth enthralled by 
its sophisms. We nowhere learn the precise strength of 
Manicheism in Africa ; it evidently was very far from being, 
like Donatism, an antagonist formidable locally to ‘‘ Catho- 
licity” by its numbers. Probably, like the modern Socini- 
anism, which has borrowed some of its views, it- was the 
religion of a small but cultivated minority. In itself Mani- 
cheism, like most of the eighty heresies with which the 
great work of Epiphanius is occupied, has long been extinct. 
No professed Christian in modern times adopts the views of 
Dualism. That cheap and very easy way of unravelling 
the great mystery of the Origin of Evil does not commend 
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itself to the later European mind. But a number of the 
views on Scripture entertained by the Manichees, have been 
reproduced by heretics or deists of later times. Thus one 
reading the autobiography of Theodore Parker might easily 
fancy he saw in the fierce and concise denunciations there 
of the Jehovah of Old Testament Scripture, the new re- 
production of the sarcasms of Faustus or some other of the 
fourth century Manichees. Yet Parker seems amid all his 
multifarious, rather than profound, studies never to have 
paid any special attention to patristic literature. 

The writings of Augustine against Manicheism are found 
partly in the first, but chiefly in the eighth volume of his 
works. In an early work he contrasted the ‘‘ morals” of the 
Manichee with those of the Catholic, dwelling, as we have 
already alluded to, upon the excellencies of the celibates of 
his day in a way which would hardly have commended itself 
to his ripe experience of Manicheism. He had himself found 
in Manicheism no religious restraint upon his passions. 
Purely intellectual motives had drawn him within the notice 
of that imposing but unsubstantial system. He had found 
it at war with the seriousness of spiritual seeking, and far 
indeed from the tranquillity of spiritual finding. But he is 
able to combat it with every available objective, as well as 
with every subjective, weapon. The system of bit by bit 
answers which he was fond of in other controversies, he has 
likewise pursued in his reply to Faustus in no fewer than 
thirty-three, but some of them very brief books. 

Augustine had personally known Faustus, who was a 
native of Milevi in Africa. His expectations, as an ardent 
youth, had been greatly excited by the reports he had heard 
of this corypheus of Manicheism, but he thus (Conf. v. 6) 
describes his disappointment after hearing him in Carthage : 
“‘T found the man devoid of liberal learning, except of 
grammar, and that acquired only in an average manner. 
Because he had read some orations of Cicero, a very few 
books of Seneca, and some of the poets, and what books had 
been written in Latin by his sect of a superior order, and 
had besides a daily practice in public speaking, he had a 
pleasing style of oratory, set off by self command, and a 
certain natural gracefulness.” Faustus could not answer 
the questions which Augustine put about their fabulous 
philosophy of the heavenly bodies, and did not, like inferior 
men among them, seek to put him off with mere verbal ex- 
planations. ‘‘Sothis Faustus, who was to many a snare of 
death, neither knowing it, nor wishing it, began to relax the 
hold which that fatal system had upon me.” 

Augustine never sought to employ force against the 
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Manichees. The edicts against that sect he allowed to 
remain a dead letter. The quiet of Hippo Regius was in 
the autumn of 392 broken in upon by a two days’ conference 
between him and Fortunatus, a Manichee priest. The 
conference, which was numerously attended by the friends of 
‘ both combatants, ended in the discomfiture of the Manichee. 
After succeeding to the episcopate, Augustine had a similar 
controversy with Felix, one of the “‘ elect” of the Manichees. 
We subjoin a short extract from the second day’s proceedings. 
“* Felix said, Manicheus affirms that part of God is polluted. 
Christ says that the soul is polluted, and he came to free it 
from that pollution. Augustine answered, But the soul is 
not part of God. Weaffirm that the soul is polluted through 
the will of sin; the soul is not part of God, is not begotten 
by God, but is made by God. The soul is so from God, as 
the work of any artificer, which is made by him, but is not 
like his Son, begotten by him. You have already confessed 
that Manicheus said that part of God was polluted, yet 
before you anathematized whoever said that God, or his 
nature, was corruptible or contaminable ; you have thus no 
way of evasion. Both Manicheus and you have said that 
part of God is polluted. Therefore anathematize Manicheus, 
or you must be anathematized with Manicheus.” The 
remainder of the conference is occupied with repeating the 
same things in different words. The conference concluded 
by Felix relinquishing his heretical views, and repeating 
after Augustine an anathema of Manicheus, and the spirit 
of error that dwelt in him, and spoke by him. 

In his controversy with the Manichees, Augustine laid 
down three principles about evil: 1st, that it is negative in 
its character ; 2d, that it depends upon in the sense of being 
opposed to a previously existing good; and 3d, that it is the 
corruption of that good. On the last he lays greatest stress. 
Thus, in what is, in shortest compass, a thorough example 
of his discussions with them, his treatise on ‘‘ the nature of 
good,” he says, (c. 4) ‘“‘ What is evil? Nothing else than 
the corruption, either of mode, or species, or natural order. 
That is called an evil nature which is corrupted, for uncor- 
rupted it is good. But even the corrupted nature, as nature, 
is good; it is bad, so far as corrupted. All corruptible 
natures, neither would be natures at all, if they were not 
from God, nor would they be corruptible, if they were of him, 
(his essence), for thus they would be even as himself.” He 
goes on then to shew the goodness of original matter in 
itself, the unchangeable nature of God, the origin of sin in 
the will of the creature liable to change, its special form in 
Adam, not desiring anything evil in itself, but forsaking God 
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his chief good. Had all creatures kept their proper ‘‘ mode, 
and species, and order,” there could be no sin. As they 
have sinned, God rightly orders that their sins shall be their 
punishment, as they have perversely ordered themselves in 
sinning. The everlasting fire of hell is no more an evil 


thing in itself, though the instrument of torment, than the ° 


light of the sun is evil, though it annoys those of tender 
eyes. In true harmony with the character of Augustine, 
and with the spirit of that long litany, his Confessions, this 
book concludes with a fervent prayer for the conversion of 
the heretics. 

Neither in this controversy, nor in the following with the 
Pelagians, do we find that Augustine ever fully keeps in 
view the difficulties in regard to the origin of evil in heaven, 
from the brevity of the Scriptural record about it, and 
to its origin in earth from our (as fallen) incapacity to 
estimate aright the spiritual consciousness of Adam before 
the fall. 

To say, as various Arminian writers have said, that “‘ his 
earlier Manicheism lent an unconscious colouring to his mature 
opinions. In another form, he divided the world into regions 
of cloudless light and total darkness. Within the pale of 
election was the world of light; without, the world of perdi- 
tion ;” is simply to beg the question as to the statements of 
inspiration about human depravity and the divine decrees. 
They have been more successful in bringing out the incon- 
sistency between the earlier and the later views of the bishop 
. Of Hippo. In his questions upon the Romans, written in 394, 
he affirms, ‘‘ That we believe is ours; that we do good, is owing 
to the Holy Spirit being given to us as believers.” This 
error he has himself generously owned in the Retractations 
(i. 23), where he says, ‘‘I would not say this now; nowI know 
that faith itself is found among the gifts of the same Spirit. 
For not only love, but as it is written, ‘love with faith from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ ” (Eph. vi. 28). 
He might have got a yet more complete proof in “faith is 
the gift of God” (Eph. ii. 8). In the same chapter of the 
Retractations, he owns his improper language in ascribing 
the continuance of mercy as given tothe person’smerit of faith; 
for, says he, we read of Paul, “‘ one that hath obtained mercy 
of the Lord to be faithful (1 Cor. vii. 25), not because I was 
faithful.” On the other hand, he denies the conclusions 
drawn by Pelagius from his three books on free will, where, 
arguing against the Manichees, he shewed sin to come from 
will, not from nature or matter; that in so arguing, he 
maintained man’s (fallen) nature free to will either good or 
evil. He even then mentioned that free will, in the full 
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sense of the term, belonged to man as originally created 
only. (De lib. Arb. c. 18, and Ret. i. 9.) 

We are unable to see on what Neander founded his remark, 
that Pelagius was a more learned man than Augustine. 
There is no evidence of this in the existing writings of the 
advocate of free will. Neither Pelagius nor Celestius were 
to be compared in intellectual force or accomplishment with 
Julian of Eclanum, against whom the two largest, and, take 
them all in all, greatest, works of Augustine on the doctrine 
of grace are directed. In general cultivation, perhaps, 
Julian was superior to Augustine ; and out of this may have 
flowed his rhetorical, far more than theological, exhibitions 
in his works. He took advantage of the decision of Pope 
Zosimus in favour of Celestius, and refused to veer round 
with the pontiff, when; after the Council of Carthage had 
passed its canon condemnatory of Pelagianism, he addressed 
a circular letter to all bishops, likewise anathematising 
these views. Driven from his see by imperial as well as 
papal authority, Julian died thirty years after teacher of an 
obscure school in Sicily. 

Though Julian slightly modified the views of the two 
earlier opponents of Augustine, we cannot agree with Dean 
Milman, that ‘‘ he was the founder of what has been called 
semi-Pelagianism.” He, no more than either Pelagius or 
Celestius, admitted, like modern Arminians, the distinctive 
exercise of grace. Help from God, in their view, came in 
the form of providence, instruction by the word, and reli- 
gious opportunities, of which man’s free will made a profit- 
able use. Baptism procured no forgiveness of sin, it made 
the child better who was good before. That Julian admitted 
death, as a fact, to have been the result of Adam’s sin, while 
Pelagius held that the first man was created mortal, was the 
chief difference between their views. 

The circumstances of the question threw Augustine, far 
more than in other controversies, off the ground of church 
authority. He stood, in reference to a large area of the 
question, on very different ground towards Hilary of Poitiers, 
Ambrose, or Cyprian, and the Easterns, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom, and Basil, whom he quotes, from what he did 
on, ¢.g., the Donatist argument in regard to his catholic 
predecessors. Baptism, as needful on account of human 
depravity, could be proved from the writings of these western 
or oriental ecclesiastics ; but the relation of grace to human 
nature and human will, was virtually a new theological theme. 
The word of God here must be accurately, profoundly, in- 
dependently, and systematically studied. And compara- 
tively little was left by him to be gleaned either by Mercator, 
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Prosper, Fulgentius, and the others of the special Augus- 
tinian school, or indeed by modern Calvinist divines. While 
we are scarcely of opinion with those who think the transla- 
tion of the tenth volume of Augustine would be a required 
accession to our modern theology,—for in fifteen centuries, 
modes of statement and exposition of the questions have, in 
form, a good deal changed,—we hold that no one, Calvinist or 
Arminian, is thoroughly a master of the whole question who 
has not studied that volume. It is pitiable to see that very 
able Arminian, Richard Watson, speaking of Augustine, 
whom he has obviously never read, as “‘a powerful but un- 
steady and contradictory writer.” 

We quote part of the description of the Pelagian paradise 
(Op. imp. c. Jul. iii. 154), “You who deny the fall, what 
sort of a paradise do you imagine? Are you willing to have 
these chaste men and virtuous women struggling against 
improper thoughts ; women suffering under all the premoni- 
tory signs of labour, some bringing forth premature births, 
others at the proper period groaning and howling; their 
children all weeping when they are born, laughing later on, 
last of all speaking, but this only with the imperfect speech 
of infants; afterwards taken to school to learn letters, and 
there weeping under the application of the thong or the rod, 
variety of punishment being distributed according to the 
diversity of their minds ; besides, innumerable diseases, and 
assaults of devils, and attacks of wild beasts, by which some 
would be tormented, others utterly destroyed; the children 
who escaped such calamities, reared up to youth with a con- 
stant parental solicitude, lest they should be carried off by 
some of the uncertainties of human life; further, this para- 
dise would have to be full of every form of bereavement and 
of sorrow; the heart’s grief drawn out by the unceasing 
losses of our nearest and our dearest friends. It would be 
tedious to go over in detail all the calamities in which this 
life of ours abounds; sorrows are everywhere plentiful, with- 
out needing to enumerate a single sin amongthem. If such 
things as these were to exist in paradise, without the previ- 
ous existence of any sin to-cause them, see how you can 
protect the description from ridicule. If any painter were 
to delineate such a paradise, no one would say it deserved 
the name, even if he read the title inscribed over it. He 
would not say that the painter had made a mistake, but 
would affirm that it was the production of a mocker. But 
nobody would wonder, of those who know you, if your name 
was added to the inscription, and the name ran thus, ‘ The 


Paradise of the Pelagians.’ If this does not make you blush, 
then all sense of shame must have utterly forsaken you.” 
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The City of God was written in order to defend Christianity 
against the reproach brought against it in consequence of 
the taking of Rome by the Goths. It occupied thirteen years 
of its author’s life. It is the last and the greatest of the 
Christian Apologies. You do not find in it the indignant 
eloquence or the mere verbal pictorialism of Tertullian, the 
massive and immense learning of the Alexandrian Clement, 
or the careful and cultivated composition of Lactantius. 
But in thorough grasp of the difference and the contrast 
between nature al aneensl man without Christ, and man 
in Christ—of the historical, social, philosophic aspects of 
human nature unredeemed and unrenewed, and of the im- 
measurable superiority which the new birth has occasioned in 
every view of man for this life and the life to come, the City 
of God stands unrivalled by any production of Christian 
antiquity. Nor, indeed, has any modern work of a similar 
kind approached its blended intellectual and moral gran- 
deur. It still remains the first historical comment on any 
verse of holy writ. “ ‘‘ Glorious things” have been rivalledly 
spoken “‘of thee, O City of God.” It should be read by 
every classical scholar, as the best of commentaries on the 
First of Romans ; and as the yet fullest and noblest estimate 
of the utter moral inadequacy of Pagan philosophy and 
polity, superstition and art, to raise the individual or family, 
the neighbourhood or the nation. In it are refuted before- 
hand our contemporary deifiers of mere civilisation. 

Bishop Downam and other evangelical writers in the great 
Puritan century, were very anxious to make out that Augus- 
tine was fully with them in the matter of justification. And 
no doubt not a few passages can be quoted where he speaks 
of justification by faith, of justification by free grace. But 
we have him in his latest years (Op. imp. c. Jul. I. 165) 
saying, ‘‘ God justifies the sinner, not only by forgiving the 
evils he does, but also by giving love, that he may depart 
from evil and do good by the Holy Spirit, whose continual 
supply the apostle sought for those to whom he said, ‘I pray 
to God that ye do no evil’ (2 Cor. xiii. 17). Against suc. 
you wage war.” We fear we cannot, after this, claim the 
great father as holding satisfactory views upon justification, 

On inspiration, Augustine has given no theory, and no 
full exposition. He rests on the Bible, as fully in every part 
God’s word, without specially searching into the modus of 
inspiration. But, like the other fathers, to him the Apo- 
crypha is Scripture as much as Old Testament and New. 
Some of the curt and pat verses of the Apocrypha come, we 
think, fully as often from his pen as any verse of gospel or 
epistle, of psalm or prophet. And it is with somewhat of 
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recoil and revulsion that we find, e. g., in one passage press- 
ing on the Manichees the essential oneness of Old Testament 
and New, by quotations from the former, all but one of 
which are Apocryphal ! Ete 

On the Sabbath, he held what has been called the Domini- 
cal view. Church authority was his rule for the observance 
of the Lord’sday. He, on several occasions, gives a merely 
mystical meaning to the plain literalities of the fourth com- 
mandment. And in the practical observance of the Sabbath, 
he, in order to shew that Christianity is something other 
than Judaism, pleads for doings on that day that go far 
beyond the evangelical ‘ works of necessity and mercy.” 

Augustine effected one local church reform. He did away 
with the feasting in churches on the festivals of the saints 
and martyrs. Against this his Christian consciousness re- 
volted. But, great saint, great doctor, great polemic, great 
preacher, great divine, in every sense but that of exegete, 
as he was, he neither was nor could be the reformer that a 
declining and corrupted church required. If temporal power 
could not be saved, if imperialism was doomed to decay, to 
give birth to new forms of policy and rule, the church could 
have been saved if suitable means had been used. The 
church can originate; she does not need to wait upon this or 
that political reform, this or that social improvement. But 
there can be no church reform without the preaching of ‘‘ the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God.” And, unhappily, Augus- 
tine took the latter half of the Romans (by a verse of which 
latter half he was converted), and left out the. former. In 
the last century, a Lincolnshire clergyman was reading, in 
deep spiritual anxiety, the fourth of Romans, and, coming 
to the verse, ‘‘To him that worketh not, but believeth on 
Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith-is counted for 
righteousness,” he saw the saving truth at once, and rose 
from his study chair a converted man. The many conver- 
sions that followed from the changed preaching of Thomas 
Adam of Wintringham, were but a sample on the parochial 
scale of what, on a far wider field, was seen in half of 
Europe in reformation times, was repeated in the Methodist 
revival, and has been, on both sides of the Atlantic, beheld 
in our own day. But Augustine never grasped aright the 
‘‘ article of a standing or a falling church.” Hence, while 
beyond the pale of Rome Pentecost repeated or outvied 
has followed the preaching of Christ the perfect Substitute 
and Surety, the religious awakenings within Rome’s com- 
munion, all Augustinian in origin and nature, have never 
been wide and never been lasting. It is Boos persecuted, 
and Gosner obliged toleave. Rome ranks Augustine among 
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her “first four,” but practically sides with Pelagius and 
Julian against him. And when his influence at all revives, 
it is to meet anathemas from papal bull, or episcopal charge, 
or academical chair. All that is of grace in his volumes she 
reads and she disbelieves. It is not enough to rend her or 
to reform her, but it is a protest against her worldliness and 
her will worship. No virgin, saint, or angel, stands in the 
Confessions between the soul and God. And the Confessions 
have coloured the theology, and the very language and 
idioms, of Augustine all through. But the Confessions can 
only make a Romanist better than his system, they cannot 
lead him to renounce it. For the power to break with it, 
one must go, as Luther did, straight and only to the word 
of God,—the gospel of Christ. 

In conclusion, what is Augustine’s usefulness to the 
theologian? He is now read far too little. Mr Ryle is, we 
suppose, a favourable sample of the reading of evangelical 
ministers of Great Britam. He quotes 16th and 17th 
century writers, Church of England and Puritan, constantly 
and aptly, but we remember only one allusion to the bishop 
of Hippo, and that is borrowed from Milner’s Church History. 
Evangelism in the nineteenth century has flung itself away 
from its favourite patristic author two centuries ago. If 
one wish to arrange a library, as the Germans do, taking 
the best, ecclesiastically, of all theologians, then of the 
Latin Church take Augustine, along with Anselm and 
Aquinas, the three foremost of the pre-Reformation western 
mind. You divide divines into those whose chief power is 
to stimulate, and those whose chief excellence is to inform. 
John Howe and John Foster intellectually stimulate; you 
get a spiritual stimulus from such as Baxter, and Robert 
Bolton, and Thomas Vincent. You go to be informed by 
Owen, or Goodwin, or Charnock, or Edwards, or that first, 
and now too little studied of the Puritans, Perkins. Augus- 
tine will often inform you, but he will always stimulate you. 
Even amid his wildest exegesis (we venerate him too much 
to give specimens of it), he shews the power to touch your 
intellectual and your emotional nature alike. He is eminently 
a suggestive writer, eminently a spiritual one. Others have 
done greater service, but the church has never seen a greater 
thinker or author. They did more, because free from trammels 
by which, with all his intellectual and spiritual greatness, he 
was enthralled. While we bless God for our freedom, let 
us speak regretfully, not disdainfully, of his chains. 

Mr Baillie has given the general reader a pleasant bio- 
grapy of Augustine. But the land and the la ge that 
God has used most to propagate, defend, and expound 
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Augustinian doctrine, owes to the great father a debt, which 
calls for the production of a work of foremost theological 
power on the life and time of Calvin’s master. Why should 
not an early occupant of the Cunningham Lecture chair take 
Augustine as his theme, and then expand his lectures into 
such a work? Let the reproach be wiped away, that France 
and Germany, neither of which is Augustinian in the sense 
that Britain is, have done more for the memory of the 
bishop of Hippo than has been effected among us. Such 
a work would indeed require the study of years. Hut would 
any other yet untrodden field equally repay? Dr Schaff has 
well said, “ None of the ancient writers have with such power 
of thought and variety of illustration examined, developed, 
and enforced the correlative doctrines of sin and grace.” 
Equally true is Béhringer’s remarks, “ Reformation, the middle 
ages, and antiquity (western at least) have equally a share in 
Augustine.” A great French critic has said, “ We look across 
a gulf we cannot pass, when we attempt to estimate the great- 
ness of antiquity.” This is only true of heathen antiquity. 
“ One touch of grace has made the whole church kin.” 





Art. III.—Candlish’s Cunningham Lectures. 


The Fatherhood of God : being the First Course of the Cunningham Lectures, 
delivered ees the New College, Edinburgh, in March 1864, By Ros. 8. 
CanpuisH, D.D., Principal of the New College, and Minister of Free St 
George’s. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1865. 


ae scheme of theological opinion advocated by the writers 

of the Broad School is founded on a denial of the Moral 
Government of God ; a large department of which they get rid 
_of by identifying it with government by physical law ; while so 
much as remains on their hands, intractable on this method, 
they resolve into a Paternal Disciplinarianism, grounded on 
their dogma of the universal Fatherhood of God. 

PRINCIPAL CANDLISH has had the penetration to reduce the 
controversy between this school and the orthodox Evangelical 
Churches to these, its real issues: First, Does God govern his 
intelligent creation by true and proper objective Moral Law? 
Second, Is his administration sovereign, including probation 
and penalty proper ; or is it merely disciplinary and paternal ? 
In compelling a statement of the lists in this form, Dr Candlish 
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has done incalculable service to the cause of truth; while, in 
declining all skirmish for mere outposts in detail, he has forced 
the tide of battle straight to the adverse citadel, and pulled 
out, we believe, irreplaceably, its twofold foundation. We 
gratefully recognise the first half of this service as accom- 

lished by his “ Examination of Maurice’s Theological Essays.” 

he achievement of the second we as gladly hail in the volume 
now before us. 

We would not, however, be understood as welcoming this 
inaugural course of the Cunningham Lectureship mainly in the 
light of a contribution to controversial or polemical theology. 
It is chiefly as a contribution in the discussion of positive 
Christian doctrine that we think it eminently valuable ; and 
it is in this light that Dr Candlish himself desires it to be re- 
garded. 

‘¢ The subject which I have chosen, with concurrence of the council, 
is the Fatherhood of God. It is a subject which might be handled in 
a great variety of ways, according to the different points of view, and 
the different aims of those handling it. My object is chiefly a prac- 
tical one. It is to bring out the import and bearing of the Scriptural 
doctrine respecting the Fatherhood of God, as an influential element 
in Christian experience.” —(Pp. 4, 5.) 


Nor does he consider himself—and in this also we concur 
with him—as introducing any novelty into Christian Theology. 

“The doctrines which I advocate are not, in my opinion, novel 
doctrines ; I would be sorry to think that they were. I may have 
put some points more sharply, and pushed a certain line of thought 
more boldly, than some may be quite prepared to approve. I am 
persuaded that I have really advanced nothing which may not be 
found, if not categorically asserted, at least fairly implied, in the 
writings of orthodox and evangelical divines, both of earlier and of 
later times.” —(P. vi.) 


Moreover, while admitting that our author has pushed his 
line of thought somewhat boldly, it is a boldness which we are 
not pre to reprehend ; recognising at once the vigour and 
the modesty of true Christian genius in the estimate which the 
author announces of his self-imposed task on its completion :— 


“I now bring these lectures to a close. I do so with the feeling 
that, however inadequately I have handled my great theme, I have 
at least thrown out some suggestive thoughts. I do not pretend to 
have established any peculiar views of my own. Very possibly not 
a few of the opinions I have advanced, and the criticisms by which I 
have supported them, may be shewn to be crude conjectures and un- 
warrantable interpretations. Be itso. I shall still cherish the hope 
that more competent workmen may enter into my demolished labour, 
and may rear a better structure.—(P. 282.) 

“IT have endeavoured to lend some help in the way of, as it were, 
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breaking ground. Some of the thoughts I have ventured to throw 
out may seem to some critics to be nothing better than speculations. 
But I hope it will be admitted that none of them touch the founda- 
tions of the sacred temple of truth, or displace any of its stones. 
What I have advanced may, perhaps, in the long run and in other 
hands, add some features of symmetry and beauty to the structure, 
and even strengthen some of its buttresses. But all the old glory 
remains untarnished ; all the old refuges for the weary and the lost 
are as open and as secure as ever. 

‘¢ T thoroughly believe that the line of inquiry which I have been 
tracing is as safe as I think it will prove to be interesting for any one 
who will prosecute it with due reverence, docility, and humility of 
spirit. I commend the subject to the study of younger and fresher 
minds,” —(P. 287.) , 

But if Dr Candlish regards himself as having somewhat 
boldly presented truths fairly implied, though it may be not 
categorically asserted, in the writings of orthodox and evan- 
gelical divines, he adds, as justifying both the choice of his 
subject and his way of handling it :— 


‘ But I am also persuaded that in the interest of a sound faith, and 
in the view of presently prevailing error, it is of some consequence 
that the aspects of theology which I have endeavoured to present ~ 
should be more unequivocally and prominently elevated into a con- 
spicuous place of their own, than they have been in some of our sys- 
tems.” —(P. vi.) 


And again, more fully, at the close of the lectures :— 


‘‘ For I cannot divest myself of the impression that, whether I am 
right or wrong in my notions of the Divine Fatherhood, the subject 
has not hitherto been adequately treated in the church. 

‘In particular, I venture on a critical observation touching the 
theology of the Reformation. The subject of adoption, or the sonship 
of Christ’s disciples, did not, in that theology, as it seems to me, 
occupy the place and receive the prominency to which it is, on scrip- 
tural grounds and warrants, entitled. It may be thought at first sight 
presumptuous to hazard this remark ; but let the explanation which I 
am disposed to give of the fact be duly considered. The Reformers * 
had enough to do to vindicate ‘the article of a standing or falling 
church,’—justification by faith alone ; to recover it out of the chaos 





* “Why has the subject of Adoption—so rich and fertile in fine thought and 
feeling, so susceptible also of beautiful theological treatment—been so little in- 
vestigated and illustrated? It belongs to the category of relative grace, and 
forms the sweet complement and sparkling crown of Justification by faith. On 
justification by faith we have abundant and most precious authorship; for 
around that doctrine and privilege the great battle of controversy as to relative 
grace has raged. But the conquerors seem to have paused, exhausted, or con- 
tented with the victory. Ought it not rather to commend the subject of adop- 
tion, that it may be treated apart from controversy? Certain it is, however, 
that a good treatise on Adoption—such as should at once do justice to the fine 
theology of the question, and to the precious import of the privilege—is a desi- 
deratum.”—Christ’s Presence in the Gospel History, p. 80. 
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of popish error and superstition ; and to reassert it in its right con- 
nection with the doctrine of the absolute Divine Sovereignty which 
Augustine had so well established. Their hands were full. It need 
not be matter of surprise that in their case, as well as in that of their 
predecessors, the early fathers, their should have been lines of theolo- 
gical inquiry on which they scarcely at all entered. 

‘One might almost say that it has fared somewhat ill with the 
truth, as regards God’s fatherhood and his people’s sonship, at both 
eras—both in the primitive church and in the church of the Reforma- 
tion. It may, perhaps, in some respects, have had more justice done 
to it at the former era than at the latter; although the patristic litera- 
ture shews too plainly how the controversies about the supreme divi- 
nity of the Son tended to draw men’s minds away from the sonship of 
his disciples. The divines of the Protestant Reformation and their 
successors gave their main strength to the questions at issue between 
them and Rome ; of which questions this could scarcely be said to 
be one. The creeds and confessions of the Protestant and Reformed 
Churches, as well as the theological systems of their colleges, are for 
the most part extremely meagre and defective in what they say on 
the subject. In some it is not even noticed; in others, it is made 
a part of justification, or a mere appendix to it; in none, I believe, 
does it receive sufficiently full and distinct treatment. Hence per- 
haps it is that the doctrine of the fatherhood has been so little un- 
derstood and so much abused in recent days. 

** T have long had the impression, that in the region of that great 
truth their lies a rich field of precious ore, yet to be surveyed and ex- 
plored ; and that somewhere in that direction, theology has fresh 
work to do, and fresh treasures to bring out of the storehouse of the 
divine word, For I am not one of those who would lay an arrest on 
progress in the science of divinity, and compel it to be stationary. 
I would not, indeed, be disposed to reopen discussions which, after 
ample investigation, under the useful and, perhaps, necessary pressure 
of controversy, have been satisfactorily closed ; or to unsettle the con- 
clusions to which the churches have harmoniously come on the vital 
and cardinal articles of the faith. I do not call for any revision of our 
creeds, confessions, and catechisms. By all means let them stand 
untouched ; as monuments of the vast erudition and mental power of 
other days, and as safeguards of truth and bulwarks against error for 
ages yet to come. But it is no disparagement to these symbols to say 
of them that they do not exhaust the whole volume of revelation ; for 
that is simply saying that the compilers were uninspired men, and 
that ‘ the riches of Christ are unsearchable.’ 

*‘ Take our own books, for instance, our Confession and Catechisms. 
I never have had any scruple to affirm that their statements on the 
subject of adoption are by no means satisfactory. No doubt all that 
they say is true; but it amounts to very little. The answer in the 
Shorter Catechism is really, in substance, scarcely anything more than 
that adoption is adoption. In the other documents, the matter is 
handled more fully, and some of the privileges of the children of God 
are enumerated. Still even in them the whole matter is left in the 
last degree vague and indefinite. And no information whatever is 
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given, nor is any opinion expressed, as to how the relation of sonship 
is eonstituted, or as to what its precise nature is. 

‘‘The contrast is very remarkable in this respect, between their 
treatment of the subject of adoption, and their treatment of all the 
other topics connected with the purchase and application of redemp- 
tion, plainly shewing, as I cannot but conclude, that while they had 
fully matured their views and made up their minds upon these last,— 
and were, in fact, quite at home in them,—they were very much at 
sea as to the former, 

‘“‘T hold them, therefore, to have virtually left the whole of that 
department of theology which bears on God’s paternal relation to his 
people, and their filial relation to him, an entirely open question,—a 
perfect tabula rasa,—so far as any verdict or deliverance of theirs is 
concerned. I consider that we have the fullest liberty to sink new 
shafts in this mine, which they evidently had not explored, if only we 
take care that our diggings shall do no damage to any of the far more 
important mines which they did explore,—and. explored so thoroughly 
and so well.” —(Pp, 282-287.) 

Now, we may not be able to go so far as Dr Candlish does 
in affirming that the whole of this department of theology has 
been left, by the divines of the Reformation and their suc- 
cessors, an entirely open question—a perfect tabula rasa. 
The Westminster Standards, for instance, do face the question 
of Adoption, in the Confession and in both the Catechisms. 
They set forth the privilege of adoption as an inseparable con- 
stituent among the benefits which those that are effectually 
called partake of in this life and throughout eternity ; they 
trace it to its source in the sovereignty and grace of God ; they 
enter somewhat fully and minutely into the details of what it 
infers or carries with it ; and they connect it in some way with 
the person and work of Christ. But as to any scientifically 
theological treatment of the doctrine, such as they have so 
conclusively and exhaustively bestowed on the question of 
Justification by faith, we entirely agree with Dr Candlish in 
thinking that there is here a very remarkable contrast. Of 
the ground or grounds of this privilege and relation we 
find in them absolutely nothing, save the vaguest and most 
general reference, as we have said, to the person of Christ—a 
reference which Christian theology could not fail in some form 
to make, and could not make in a form more unsatisfactory. 
Of God’s procedure in constituting the relation, they leave us 
in complete ignorance. On the believer’s action in apprehend- 
ing it, they are equally silent. Of the connection between 
adoption and regeneration, they tell us nothing. And as to 
what relation or connection subsists between the Sonship of 
Christ and the sonship of his people, they do not even raise the 
topic. But assuredly these are just the aspects of the question 
which it behoves Theology, as a science, to face, discuss, settle, 
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and formulate. And hence we do not wonder at the some- 
what vigorous language in which Dr Candlish asserts that this 
has not been done. It is precisely those aspects and elements 
of the question which render it attractive to the specifically 
theological mind, as distinguished from the simply Christian 
consciousness, which have been neglected. And as scientific 
theology finds its highest function in ministering to Christian 
life, it has come to pass that in general Christian literature, 
as well as in treatises on theology proper, this subject has 
been very sparingly and unsatisfactorily dealt with. It is 
a topic belonging to the category of relative grace—that is, 
grace of relational position towards God ; and theology pro- 
per did not break ground, in the discharge of its calling, in 
this department, before the Reformation. The theology of the 
Nicene and ante-Nicene fathers was occupied with the ques- 
tions of the Trinity and of the person of Christ. The theology of 
Augustine exhausted itself in dealing with the question of real 
as contrasted with relative grace ; or to state it otherwise, with 
subjective grace as distinguished from grace of relation. And 
when the great question of man’s relation to God through 
grace, in the redemption that is in Christ, came to be so intensely 
discussed, and with such invaluable results, between the great 
theologians of the Reformation and the Church of Rome, 
every one knows that the platform of the contest was the 
Articula stantis vel cadent’s ecclesia, justification by faith 
alone. And hence, historically, it has happened that the 
theologians of the Reformation, to whose hands for the first 
time this topic, as one of grace relational, did so naturally lie, 
were, through great and urgent pre-occupation, as naturally 
indisposed towards fully and categorically dealing with it. 
That they have not so dealt with it is known to all who are 
familiar with their writings. CALVIN, in his Institutes, devotes 
neither chapter nor section to its discussion, though we have 
little doubt that, as we shall shew, he held the positive 
doctrine of Dr Candlish’s lectures, and would have formulated 
the same views had the subject been formally placed be- 
fore him. We may remark, in passing, that, in CHALMERS’S: 
Institutes, the subject of Adoption is still more completely 
ignored. LUTHER—not a great authority as a systematic 
theologian—had nevertheless a fine opportunity, in his Com- 
mentary on Galatians, of bringing out his views on Adop- 
tion, if they had been at all matured. There is not a richer 
passage in holy Scripture on the sonship of believers than 
the continuous paragraph, chap. iii. 26-iv. 7 inclusive. It is 
almost a complete piper, deliverance on the subject. 
And how does Luther deal with it? Let any one read his 
thirty-six pages of comment, and say whether it be not over- 
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whelmingly evident that he treats the doctrine of adoption as if 
its only value were to set a seal of confirmation on the believer's 
deliverance from the law asa covenant. Paul places redemption 
as a preliminary —“ redeemed them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.” He clears his way 
through redemption to sonship. Luther accepts the sonship 
merely as affording premises from which to argue back to the 
certainty of forgiveness,—deliverance from death, hell, the law, 
the pope, the principle of doubt, the alleged uncertainty of 
salvation. He wields it almost exclusively to reflect a back 
light on justification. While the light of Paul’s doctrine ought 
to shine forward into ulterior realms of privilege and boundless 
joy of most endearing filial fellowship with God, he revolves it, 
so to speak, through a semicircle, and makes it shine only on 
the ground that had already been made good. Hence his en- 
tire omission to speak of the Spirit as expressly the Spirit of 
adoption, and his failure to notice the purposed specification of 
the Spirit’s title as “the Spirit of the Son,” or the special rea- 
son why, as such, he is conferred on the sons ;—“ Because ye 
are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son unto your 
hearts.” Almost all he says on this could be as appropriately 
said of the work of the third person of the Godhead, though 
we had never known that he is the Spirit of the Son, and 
never known that he is given in order to witness, seal, honour 
our sonship, and qualify us for acting worthily of its holy 
intimacy and high privilege towards the Father. Calvin, in his 
Commentary on Galatians, is nearly as unsatisfactory in hand- 
ling this paragraph, though it is so full, and specific, and ex- 
act, as all but to constitute the very rubric—the inspired 
theological formula—on the doctrine of adoption. He para- 
phrases the title, “ Spirit of the Son,” by “Spirit of Christ ;” 
and he quotes the more general texts, 2 Cor. i. 22, and 2 Cor. 
v. 5, as exegetical of the singularly definite—the matchlessly 
valuable and definite—assurance: “because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.” At 
the close of his paragraph, indeed, he indicates his usual 
penetration as a commentator, by introducing en passant the 
brief remark : “ 7'he Spirit of the Son is a title more strictly 
applicable to the present occasion than any other that could 
have been employed ; we are the sons of God, because we have 
received the same Spirit as His only Son :” a remark, we think, 
which, consistently followed out, ratifies the doctrine of the 
volume before us. But immediately, without any amplifica- 
tion of such precise thoughts as the text embodies and sug- 
gests, Calvin passes cn, like Luther, to devote all the vigour 
of his comment to the topic of the certainty which is in faith, 
as against the papists and scholastics when they “ enjoin upon 
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the consciences of men the agitation of perpetual doubt.” No 
one denies that all this was very natural, and, in so far, dutiful, 
in the circumstances of the church in which these commen- 
tators were placed. But it is very obvious that the exigencies 
of their position constituted a powerful pre-occupation, to the 
disadvantage of a formally developed doctrine of adoption, as a 
distinct topic of theology in their hands. 

And the influence of this has been felt ever since. In the 
voluminous writings of Jonathan Edwards, there is neither 
treatise, chapter, sermon, nor section on adoption; and who can 
fail to regret that the questions raised by Dr Candlish have not 
been handled by that greatest of metaphysical divines? The 
works of John Howe are equally destitute of reference to the 
subject ; and what a charm the most charming of discursive 
theologians would have thrown around its manifold delightful 
aspects! Owen, who has a justly renowned volume on J ustifi- 
cation, devotes sixteen pages to adoption ; and, while he treats 
it rightly in its relative doctrinal position under the head of 
communion with Christ, he is exclusively occupied in makin 
good a proposition which affirms “the nature of the act,” an 
says nothing of its grounds and reasons, and, more particularly, 
nothing of the connection between our sonship and that of the 
eternal Son. That question, in fact, seems never tu have been 
presented to his mind, except from an'offensive point of view, 
and in connection with the most false views of the person of 
Christ ; and hence, in his Commentary on Hebrews (on Heb. 
i. 6), we have a passage from his pen which seems to contradict 
Dr Candlish’s doctrine on that topic, although, as the discrimin- 
ating student will see, it does not in reality bear on that 
doctrine at all. In later times the subject has not been more 
formally or fully discussed. In Dr Hill's Lectures on Divinity 
—a justly esteemed class book in our theological halls within 
the memory of many still living—five sentences are devoted to 
it (vol. ii. p. 312); and the value of what is said is not in the 
inverse but the direct proportion of its quantity. Dr M‘Lagan, 
late Professor of Theology in Aberdeen, in his matchless 
volume of lectures, has a chapter on adoption. It is the only 
weak discussion which the work contaiis, and contrasts almost 
painfully with bis exposition of the nature and import of the 
Adamic covenant, or with his similarly grand analysis of the 
righteousness of Christ in its divine perfection, its divine sin- 
gularity, and—what he so happily calls, and so profoundly 
investigates—its “divine nearness.” He was hampered with 
the notion of a creation sonship which it is the function of grace 
merely to rectify and beautify. A sonship needing for its 
constitution the resources of sovereignty, grace, incarnation, re- 
generation, union and communion with the eternal Son, and 
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for which creation’s natural platform is utterly inadequate, would 
have fared unspeakably better, in the exposition of it, at this great 
theologian’s hands. In Dr Cunningham’s Lectures on Histori- 
cal Theology, the doctrine is not even broached—for the simple 
reason that it has no history to present. The same thing is 
evident in Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines. Of course the 
German theological writers have too much lee-way to make up 
in attaining correct views of doctrines logically anterior to that 
of adoption—such as the person of Christ, federality, imputa- 
tion, atonement, justification—to have manifested even any 
tendency towards consideration of the believer’s sonship. In 
Nitzsch’s System of Christian Doctrine, the topic does not occur 
at all. In such commentators as Tholuck, Olshausen, Ebrard, 
we look in vain for any clear deliverance or systematic doc- 
trinal statement on the insignia loca which would give occa- 
sion to theologians of ripe knowledge to express their views on 
the subject. Periodical theological reviewers seem equally to 
let the matter alone. Our own Journal must confess to have 


~ never broken ground till called on by the appearance of the 


volume before us. We suppose the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
the Princeton Review are in the same predicament. And 
Hodge’s “ Outlines of Theology,’—a very valuable volume in 
many respects,—treats the subject far too loosely to be regarded 
as any authority, however subordinate. As we have before said, 
ordinary Christian literature is equally deficient. Such a work 
as the Christian Herald,—the pioneer of our now numerous 
Christian monthlies, and the issue of which we are old enough 
to remember, its first paper by Dr Candlish,—in its six volumes, 
devotes a quarter of a page to an extract on adoption ; while 
in ten volumes of the Family Treasury, it is treated of in 
one line! Homeopathic globules! Js the subject dangerous ? 


The substance of Dr Candlish’s volume, so far as main lead- 
ing doctrines are concerned, reduces to the two following pro- 
positions :— 

I. On the platform of nature or mere creation, there is between 
God and man no relation of proper Fatherhood and Sonship. 

II. On the platform of sovereign redeeming grace, the Son- 
ship which believers enjoy is through communion with the 
Man Christ Jesus in his Sonship. 

In these two positions we most cordially concur. Dr Cand- 
lish, in maintaining them, may have here or there used an ex- 
pression which we are not prepared to endorse, and presented 
an argument the validity of which we would not undertake to 
vindicate. But he has, we believe, as successfully maintained, 
as he has sagaciously asserted, these very distinct and intel- 
ligible positions. We shall attempt to indicate the lines of 
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thought by which he has done so—not forgetful of his very 
just claim to have “the volume considered as a whole before 
it is criticised in detail ;” and, at the same time, we shall 
endeavour to present, as best we may, some additional con- 
firmation of the truth of the positions themselves. 


I. The first of Dr Candlish’s main positions, then, is to this 
effect: That on the platform of creation—or, regarding God 
simply as Creator, and man as in the state wherein he was 
created—there is between God and man no true and proper re- 
lation of Fatherhood and Sonship. 

It is to the demonstration of this position that the opening 
lecture is mainly devoted; and that lecture we regard as one 
of eminent ability and excellence—altogether throughout stain- 
less, unobjectionable, and unanswerable. 1t presents to us dis- 
tinctions as valuable and vital as they are clearly and keenly 
drawn ; and while it rises ultimately to very vigorous language 
in condemning the contradictory of the doctrine which it 
illustrates and establishes, it is not, we think, until a thorough 
right has been earned to pronounce even this condemnation : 
“The notion of the Creator's government of the very highest of his 
intelligent creatures being anything else inits principle andideal 
than simply and strictly legal and judicial is, as it respects the 
radical and essential relation of Creator and creature, an incon- 
sistency—an intolerable anomaly—asuicidal self-contradiction.” 

In opening the discussion, the author asks attention to a 
distinction which the ambiguity of language renders it neces- 
sary to indicate. 


‘* We speak familiarly of the relation in which two persons stand to 
one another, when we mean nothing more than the state of feeling, or 
the manner of intercourse, that subsists between them. They are re- 
lated to one another, in amity or in enmity, as friends or as enemies. 
The relation between them is one of mutual confidence, or of mutual 
distrust and disaffection. It is thut of a benefactor to him whom he 
benefits, or of a wrong-doer to him whom he injures. Relation, in 
that sense, or relative position, is not fixed, but variable. And as 
such, or as being so, it may modify more fixed and permanent rela- 
tionships, even to the extent of reversing their legitimate mode of 
action, The actual, de facto, consciously realised relation subsisting 
at any given time,—say between sovereign and subject, or between 
brother and sister, or between husband and wife, or between father 
and son,—may be very different from what the permanent mutual 
tie binding them, whether by birth or by covenant, to one another, 
must be held, de jure, to imply. The difference may be either in 
defect or in excess, in shortcoming or in superfluity. The tenderest 
bond,—the conjugal, the fraternal, the parental, the filial,—may thus 
be practically made void by unloving spouses, brethren, fathers, sons. 
And on the other hand, a connection not in itself necessarily involy- 
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ing any of the affections and obligations of these unions may have 
their warm and loving spirit infused into it, by the warm and loving 
hearts of the connected parties themselves. Thus those who till 
yesterday have been utter strangers to one another may unite to- 
day in an embrace closer than either ever gave to his nearest of kin, 
just as nearest of kin may draw off from one another more than any 
two mere strangers would ever think of doing.” —(Pp. 10-12.) 


It is of some importance to keep this in view. A Levite and 
a Samaritan may in providence come into certain relations to 
a man that has fallen among thieves. But these relations, dif- 
fering from each other in moral complexion, differ still more, 
because radically and in kind, from the relation in which David 
stands alike to Solomon and Absalom, and which is the same 
relation to the two sons, though one be dutiful and beloved, 
and the other a traitor, in heart a parricide. 

Again, our author,—bringing this distinction to bear more 
immediately on the status questionis :— 

‘Let the precise question here at issue be carefully cleared and 
ascertained. It is not a question about the existence of a certain 
attribute in God, such as goodness, kindness, pity, sympathy. Nor 
is it a question about the sentiments and feelings which God may be 
supposed to entertain towards the beings whom he has made, and 
which he may express or embody in his actual dealings with them. 
The question is much more precise and definite. 1t is about the 
existence of a certain positively real and actual relation of fatherhood 
and sonship, between the Creator and his intelligent creatures ; such 
a relation as, like all real and actual relations, implies this at least, 
that in virtue of it, certain specific reciprocal obligations, of a peculiar 
nature, are incumbent on the parties embraced in it,—having certain 
specific reciprocal rights, privileges, and endearments associated with 
them. It is nota divine feeling that may be called fatherly,—as it might 
be equally well named from some other kindly human analogy,—that 
we are in search of; but areal and actual divine fatherhood. We 
want not merely one who, in his other relations, acts as far as possible a 
fatherly part towards us ; but one who is in fact our father.—”(P. 28.) 


Such being the real question at issue, the attempt may be 
made—and, in point of fact, by some critics, has been made— 
to bar all discussion of it, im liméine, on the ground that the 
sovereign dispensation of God in Christianity is in its nature 
remedial, redemptive, renewing, restorative, recreative ; and 
that, since Christianity confers sonship, sonship must have been 
formerly possessed and lost. Now, the premise or allegation 
on which this argument proceeds, is no doubt true. Christi- 
anity is remedial. Any scheme of (so called) Christian doc- 
trine inconsistent with or adverse to that view of Christianity 
is ipso facto proved to be false, and must be rejected as self- 
condemned. “The fall of the human race into an estate of 
sin and misery in Adam, is the basis and foundation of the 
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scheme of truth revealed in the sacred Scripture; it is the 
basis and foundation of the Calvinistic system of theology.” * 
The idea of an Incarnation without a Fall—an incarnation apart 
from atonement, and the necessity for atonement—is one with 
which scriptural theology can have no sympathy. It is utterly 
arbitrary and groundless, and inconsistent with all the repre- 
sentations of Scripture. The whole word of God proceeds on 
the supposition that the incarnation postulates—indispensabl 
postulates—the priority and presence of sin and death, preaoe: d 
ing to the remarkable assertion : “‘ Forasmuch, then, as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself like- 
wise took part of the same, that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil, and deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage.” Dr Candlish’s volume may be regarded as favour- 
ing Supralapsarianism. But there is nothing in it that can, 
with any show of reason, be objected to, as having a tendency 
towards countenancing the notion that the Incarnation would 
have taken place had there been no fall, or that the Incarnation 
was necessary in order to elevate human nature to its proper 
ideal, as if its original created state had been imperfect. This 
grave allegation, however, has been somewhat seriously made 
by a not unintelligent critic; but as no quotation has been 
condescended on, and not a shadow of proof been pretended, 
we feel quite warranted in such circumstances in setting 
aside this assertion by the unceremonious answer that “we know 
better ;” adding merely that for any public writer to disport 
himself in making alarming accusations of this nature against 
an honoured and powerful defender of evangelical Christianity, 
is what cannot be allowed within the recognised limits of 
honourable controversy. 

We reiterate the statement of Dr Cunningham, that the fall 
of the human race into an estate of sin and misery in Adam is 
the basis and foundation of the scheme of revealed truth in the 
sacred Scripture ; and we strongly hold that the Incarnation 
and Atonement of the Son of God postulate that estate of sin 
and misery, and are fitted and intended, in the sovereign wis- 
dom and grace of God, to relieve and deliver men out of it. 





* Principat Cunnincaam, Historical Theology, vol. ii. p. 486. This 
statement is introduced by Dr Cunningham in connection with his brief allu- 
sion to the question in dispute between Supralapsarians and Sublapsarians. 
And we would solicit attention to his deliverance on that subject, because, 
while the general impression made by Dr Candlish’s volume on discriminating 
readers will probably be in the direction of Suprala) ism (though we are 
not sure that it must necessarily be so), we are desirous of reminding our 
readers how little importance such a theologian as Dr Cunningham attached 
to that question, and how contentedly he left it an open question, intra muros 
of thorough Calvinism. 
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But an estate of sin and misery is one thing, and the loss of a 
relation is another; a relation, be it observed,—bearing in 
mind Dr Candlish’s distinction,—in the only sense which is 
relevant to the argument now on hand. The estate of sin and 
misery into which all mankind fell in Adam’s first transgres- 
sion, consists, so far as loss is concerned—according to the for- 
mulated doctrine of the Catholic Church—in the loss of God’s 
moral image in righteousness, and in the loss of communion 
with God. The orthodox creeds and confessions are innocent 
of any allusion to a lost relation. Christianity is indeed re- 
medial and restorative ; and in this character it obviously deals 
with the relation in which man stands to God as a subject to 
his Ruler and Judge. But it deals with this relation, not in the 
belief that it has been lost, and with the professed design of 
restoring it, but as recognising its continued subsistence not- 
withstanding the estate of sin and misery, nay, rather, recog- 
nising its continued subsistence as necessarily pre-supposed in 
that estate itself. For to hold that this relation between God 
and man has keen annihilated, is to extricate the sinner in a 
very effectual, though very strange, way from his “estate of 
sin,” by destroying his responsibility ; while it is to render his 
“estate of misery ” certainly at least no estate of retribution. 
It is surely unnecessary to expose this absurdity ; for if any 
of God’s responsible creatures could, by sinning, violate, in the 
sense of bringing to an end or suspending, the relation in which 
he stands to God, as a subject to his Sovereign, it is obvious 
that he would cease to be a sinner just by becoming such, and 
render himself incapable of misery as a curse, just by deserving 
to be cursed. So far, therefore, as this relation is concerned, 
the strongest assertions may be made of the remedial and re- 
storative character of Christianity, without the least bearing 
on the question whether any relation originally subsisting 
between God and man has been lost by the fall. 

The Broad School opponents of the position laid down in Dr 
Candlish’s first lecture, are, eo usque, more consistent, when 
they hold that mankind were originally the sons of God ; that 
they are so still, and only need to know and realise it. That 
this is all the amount of rectification or restoration required 
by mankind, in connection with a relation of sonship held to 
be coeval with their creation and still subsisting, they may 
have considerable difficulty in shewing. They may have still 
more difficulty in vindicating for holy Scripture any average 
character for accuracy in the use of language ; seeing that, on 
this view, it attempts to make men believe that they have all, 
and always, been the sons of God, by telling them that to as 
many of them as receive Christ, there will be given power 
to become the sons of God. But those who affirm a creation- 
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sonship, lost by the fall, and restored by Christ, will probably 
find that they have as great difficulty in vindicating the ac- 
curacy of Scripture, since, on their view, it describes the 
restoration of a son to his old family as his “ adoption” into a 
new one; while they will have greater difficulty in shewing 
that holy Scripture gives any hint whatever of Christianity 
being remedial and restorative in reference to one of man’s re- 
lations to God, in the sense of remedying what has gone wrong in 
reference to that relation, itself subsisting unaltered and unalter- 
able,—but remedial and restorative in reference to another rela- 
tion in the very different sense of reconstituting the relation itself 
after it had been lost and annihilated. We can scarcely ima- 
gine any clear thinker facing this difficulty, in which the notion 
of a creation-sonship involves him, without his coming to the 
conclusion that the sonship which he has been attempting to 
maintain, is nothing but the moral image of God, concreated in 
our first parents, combined with the blessedness consequent 
upon its possession; that herein he has been confounding 
between a state of soul and a relation; confounding the 
two very distinct categories of subjective spiritual condition in 
God’s sight, and relative or relational position towards God ~ 
himself,—a confusion exemplified very exactly in kind by the 
Church of Rome, when they confound the relational grace of 
justification with the subjective grace of regeneration; and 
that, while in this case we have God’s moral image identified 
with the relation of sonship, the confusion would have been at 
once smaller and more excusable, on the one hand, and much 
more easily detected on the other, had it arisen from identify- 
ing God’s moral image, not with man’s real or supposed relation 
to God as his Father, but with man’s relation to God as his 
Moral Ruler and his Judge. Of course the moral image of 
God is neither the one relation nor the other. To affirm that 
it is, were to give utterance to a gross grammatical paralogism. 
But the moral image of God stands much more closely con- 
nected with the one relation than the other. It is impossible 
to extract from man’s possession of it a proof that he 1s a son 
in God’s family. His possession of it does prove him to be a 
subject of God’s moral government. Yet even here we must 
distinguish ; for it is not the actual possession of God’s moral 
image which, so far as the constitution of man’s nature is con- 
cerned, lays a foundation for his moral subjection ta the Most 
High, but his natural capacity for bearing that image, demon- 
strated by his actual possession of it at the first, when the 
relation itself was constituted. Were more than the capacity 
demanded for the formation and permanence of the relation, 
the relation itself must take end when the actual possession 
ceases. This last consideration would indeed admit a kind of 
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self-consistency into the scheme of thought which advocates 
the notion of a relation lost by the fall; but it is a self-con- 
sistency secured at an expense which no one will face who in- 
telligently counts the cost. 

This, then, is our first reply to the attempt made to bar all 
discussion of our first main proposition by the assertion that 
Christianity is remedial and restorative. The mediatorial 
intervention of the Son of God is indeed remedial. As such, 
it operates as a ministry of atonement, of reconciliation, of jus- 
tification, of renewing and sanctifying grace, of prevailing inter- 
cession, and of effectual conservation in life eternal. In all 
this, it is dealing remedially with one relation, or with man in 
one relation, concerning which, among evangelical divines, there 
is no dispute,—our relation to God as the subjects of his moral 
government. But the intervention of Christ and his salvation 
does not deal with this relation, on the understanding that it 
has been lost, and with the view of restoring it. The mediato- 
rial scheme would be inconceivable, even in thought, on such 
a supposition. And as Christianity, though remedial, does not 
profess to restore this relation, we call for proof that it re- 
stores any lost relation whatsoever. We believe that we might 
for ever call in vain. : 

But there is another very obvious line of thought open to 
us in this connection. The fact that Christianity is remedial 
and restorative, is altogether without force, and indeed irrele- 
vant, as a preliminary plea in bar of all proof that man is not 
by creation endowed with sonship, unless it be contended, 
either, first, that Christianity is exclusively remedial; or, 
secondly, that to regard Christianity as conferring sonship de 
novo, is to deny that it is remedial at all. 

The latter of these alternatives presents to view a posi- 
tion so utterly untenable that, until at least it be seriousl 
asserted, it need not be seriously assailed. And as to the other 
alternative, no one, we presume, familiar with Christian theo- 
logy in general, or with the writings of President Edwards and 
John Owen in particular, will be willing to embrace or defend 
it. We had purposed an article for this Journal just on the 
very topic of how much more than merely remedial the cove- 
nant of grace, in the hands of its glorious Mediator, is. Nor 
is this a subject to be dealt with only in the style of condensed 
thought suitable for the pages of a Theological Review. We can 
imagine few topics more attractive to an intelligent Christian 
audience—in the hands, at least, of a preacher whose moral 
enthusiasm is accustomed to kindle in the review of the fulness 
of “spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ Jesus” 
which the mediatorial interposition has opened to our faith,— 
than the sevenfold promise given in the book of Revelation 
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(ii. 7, 11, 17, 26; iii. 6, 12, 21) “to him that overcometh.” 
Is this merely restoration to Eden? or even to the uttermost 
of all that Eden’s probation, successfully endured, could have 
conferred? Is this merely Eden’s gate set open again? Nay; 
it is none other than the gate of heaven, the immediate home 
and dwelling-place of the God of glory. And not the princi- 
palities and powers of light are seen ascending here, as in 
Bethel’s olden vision ; but the toil-worn, battle-weary children 
of sorrow and of sin, having tasted first of the tree of life which 
is in the midst of the paradise of God (ii. '7),—for Christianity 
is remedial,—rising by ever-higher steps of glorious promotion, 
till they have tasked the resources of celestial heraldry to body 
forth their dignities, as, passing within all the choirs of angels, 
they pass on to sit with God’s eternal Son on his throne 
(iii. 21), as he also is set down with his FATHER on his throne. 
He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches, when he casts the sevenfold brilliancy and sweet- 
ness of the Covenant’s rainbow round the truth that Christian- 
ity is remedial, and more than remedial transcendently. And 
if he ask to have the sevenfold analysis reversed, and the seven 
promises reunited into one, Revelation does not close till it bas 
gratified him ; telling him, moreover, that Sonship has to do with 
this same transcendency, and alone gives fit expression to its 

ndeur : “ He that overcometh shall inherit all things; and 

will be his God, AND HE SHALL BE MY SON” (xxi. 7). 

Nor is Christianity long at work with its remedial influence 
on the soul till its higher than remedial potencies come into 
play. Its first gift to faith, when faith is even as a grain of 
mustard seed, is life eternal; and “this life is in God’s Son.” 
Moreover, this is that eternal life, as God’s Son himself de- 
scribes it, and which God’s Son gives himself into the soul 
in order to convey,—‘this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” So that if the first Adam had lived on endlessly, 
his at least would not have been this eternal life; for there 
enters into it, as an indispensable and integrating factor, a 
knowledge, the materials of which, in that case, could not have 
existed. But now, “we know that the Son or Gop is come, 
and hath given us an understanding that we might know him 
that is true, and we are in him that is true, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life.” We 
may be anticipating; but we cannot, though we would, se 
trate the Sonship and the Life. The transcendency of this life, 
and its in-being in sonship, are alike most obvious. “For as 
the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself.” And “that which was from the begin- 
ning,” even the Son, the Word of life, “THE LIFE,” “that eter- 
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nal life which was with the Father,” is manifested unto us, 
and is evermore “declared unto us, that our fellowship may be 
with the FaTHeR and with his Son Jesus Christ.” Nor is it 
manifestation merely that is given of this “life which was with 
the Father,” hut communion and communication most intense— 
intense, till language is almost racked to give expression to it 
—*As the living FaTHER hath sent me, and | live by the 
FATHER ; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me.” A 
life this, in its essential nature, and far beyond the mere end- 
lessness of it, such that creation’s platform was never framed 
to bear its weight nor to reflect its glory. A life which 
calls for something better than paradise restored, or creation’s 
old platform remedied and reared anew, to be the scene of its 
history and the shrine of its sacredness; “In my Father's 
house are many mansions ;” still, “I go to prepare a place 
for you.” 

Christianity merely remedial! Are its revelations merely 
remedial? Does it but sweep away a cloud, or couch a cata- 
ract, that we may behold the ne light shining as before— 
at the best but as bright as ever, shewing all things again as 
they were at the first—all, doubtless, “very good?’ Is this 
all that comes to light by the gospel? Is it old knowledge 
merely come freshly back like a revelation? Is it old know- 
ledge of God and of ourselves—of the attributes of His nature 
and the capacities of our own—when we look upon Emmanuel 
and see that Godhead is incarnable and manhood capable of 
hypostatic union? Was it known before that the anger of the 
King eternal, immortal, and invisible, could be expressed by 
the frown of a human face; or the pity of the Most High by 
the tears ofa Man? Is it but Adam’s knowledge—his actual or 
possible knowledge—of the glorious Trinity we gain when we 
contemplate with adoration and with awe, the love of the 
Father, the mission, the death, the intercession of the Son, the 
outpouring and the indwelling of the Spirit? Did Adam, or 
did angels, know the Trinity as the Trinity may now be known 
—now that He which is, and which was, and which is to come, 
the Ancient of days, is seen on the throne of his glory, and his 
Only-begotten Son, now.the first-begotten from the dead, at 
his right hand, and the seven Spirits of God before his throne 
—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost enthroned thus, the Divine 
object, the Divine intercessor, the Divine author and paraclete, 
of prayer? Is it but the former things disclosed anew, when 
we read in the cross the consistency of sin-avenging justice and 
invincible redeeming love, and are taught that the angels, when 
they witness righteousness and peace embrace each other, 
shout aloud that “the whole earth is full of his glory ?” 

Christianity merely remedial! Are its communications— 
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communications of grace, love, glory, honour, blessing,—merely 
remedial? Was Adam,—or would he ever in his own covenant 
have been,—called Hephzibah? or his land Beulah, himself a 
royal diadem, a crown of glory in the hand of his God, a kind 
of first-fruits of His creatures? Was Eve,—or would she ever, 
save for her own promised Seed, have been,—the King’s daugh- 
ter, all glorious within? Had she a Divine husband, to wear 
her as “a seal upon his heart, as a seal upon his arm 2” to tell 
her, “Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, comely as Jeru- 
salem, terrible as an army with banners?” to trust her with the 
avowals of his admiration, “ Thou art all fair, my love ; there is 
no spot in thee ?” to bless her with his satisfaction in her love : 
“ How fair is thy love, my sister, my spouse ; how much better 
is thy love than wine?” We forbear enlargement. But, besides 
having read the Scriptures, we have not forgotten that Edwards 
wrote on “God glorified in the work of redemption in this, but 
there appears in it so absolute and universal a dependence of 
the redeemed in Him ;” and Bates, on “The Harmony of the 
Divine Attributes in Christ ;” and John Howe on the in- 
tense intimacy of derivation from God, and intense intimacy 
of communion with God, of “spirit born of the Spirit ;” and 
Chalmers on the “Contest for ascendancy over man among the 
higher intelligences,” and the “ Knowledge of man’s moral his- 
tory in distant places of creation.” Nor are we likely to forget 
that Christianity is more than remedial, while we bear in mind 
that, besides forgiving all our iniquities and healing all our 
diseases, it crowneth us with loving-kindness and with tender 
mercies, making us kings and priests unto the FATHER, and 
endowing us with treasure of wisdom, and knowledge, and 
grace, and honour, and blessing, and power, such as the Ancient 
of Days had no qualified Ambassador to entrust with on our 
behalf, till he found him in the Son of his Eternity, and even 
Him only qualified through an Everlasting Covenant which 
sent Him forth to be made perfect through suffering,—the Heir 
of all things poor and needy, that we, out of his poverty, might 
be made rich. 

Taking the question on the merits: In the first place, we 
deny that there is any real evidence for a creation-sonship ; 
and, in the second place, we are, we think, prepared to prove 
that the co-ordination of Fatherhood and Moral Government is 
an impossibility except under special sovereign arrangement. 

1. The first of these positions being negative, the onus pro- 
bandi of course lies on those who support the affirmation de- 
nied ; and hence our task here is not constructive, but critical 
merely. 

Is it, then, in the fact simply that man is a creature of God 
— irrespective of the particular kind of nature assigned to him 
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—that we are to recognise him as a son of God? Dr Candlish 
deals first, and deals well, with that idea :— 


‘‘ If any choose to say that fatherhood is simply origination,—that 
the essence of it lies in being the cause or occasion of a new living 
person beginning to exist in the universe,—that paternity consists in 
bringing a new living person, whether instrumentally or otherwise, on 
the stage of the universe, and in that alone; that it is that, and 
nothing more ;—then of course creation and paternity are identical. 
God, simply as creator, is the father of all his creatures. But, not to 
speak of the obvious difficulty that this establishes somewhat too wide 
a fatherhood, since it makes it comprehensive, not only of all the 
higher intelligences, however ultimately sunk and lost ;—for father- 
hood by creation can scarcely be conceived of otherwise than as 
natural, necessary, and inalienable ;—but also of others besides, who 
may be still less welcome associates ;—who does not see that it really 
evacuates the idea of fatherhood altogether of any precise or definite 
meaning ; making the name little more than a euphonious synonym, 
or figurative personification, for causation ; and in truth denying that 
there is any real paternal relation on the part of God at all!”—(P. 24.) 


Is it rather his being created in the image of God which consti- 
tutes his sonship? First of all, then, it will scarcely be asserted 
that the image of God is the sonship of man! And if they are 
not identical, it will be difficult to prove that the creation of 
the one is the constitution of the other. Possibly, however, so 
far as logic is concerned, there may be room for investigation. 
For though mere creation does not infer sonship, and though 
God’s image is not sonship, the conjunction of the two ideas of 
“creation” and of the “image of God” may originate a third, 
of which no trace appears in either separately. It looks a little 
chemical, certainly, and reminds one of Cavendish’s discovery 
of the composition of water. But then the principles of one 
science do find their analogues often in another; and we do 
not object to any professed proof that it may be so even here. 
We may remark, however, that in demonstrating man’s moral 
subjection to God, we do not need to draw on a consideration 
like this—needful, it seems, when man’s sonship to God has 
to be proved. In the ideas of “creation” and “God’s image,” 
—without extracting from their combination a tertiwm quid, 
having none of its re nap Ar me in either of them separately 
—we find all that is needed for that purpose. “Creation” 
immediately and inevitably infers absolute, proprietary, sove- 
reign right—right to rule what has been ouash according to 
the capacities with which creation has gifted it. And man’s 

session of “God’s image” demonstrates both his capacity of 
ing governed morally by God as his Lord and Ruler, and the 
certainty that he will be so governed. And this, we submit, 
exhausts the result that legitimately follows from our com- 
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bining, after any plain and natural fashion, the two ideas that 
God made man, and made him in his own likeness. We are on 
firm ground here ; and, while we keep to it, the light of Scrip- 
ture and the light of reason are alike distinct and concurrent. 
We apprehend both these lights will be found to forsake us 
when we try an additional and new kind of combination, in 
order to elicit an additional and new relationship. Fortunately 
it does not lie to our hand to make the experiment, though we 
have had much pleasure in pointing out the particular nature 
of it ; and, in the mean time, we express our concurrence with 
Dr Candlish, when he says :— 


‘* Nor will it avail to hold, by way of limitation and definition, that 
it is his creating them ‘ in his own image, after his own likeness,’ that 
constitutes the Creator to be also the father of the higher intelligencies ; 
—as if his fatherhood consisted in his being the originating cause of 
new beings like himself coming into existence. For this only brings 
us back to the former inquiry, What is it, as regards the relation be- 
tween God and them, that their being thus created ‘ in his image and 
after his likeness’ necessarily involves? It can scarcely be proved to 
involve any more than this, that they are capable of understanding 
his will, feeling their free responsibility under it, and receiving reward 
or punishment in terms of it. His government of them therefore must 
be of a reasonable and moral character, by means of a reasonable, 
moral law, having annexed to it suitable and corresponding judicial 
awards. If the relation of fatherhood arises out of the fact of creation, 
it may be admitted that, in the case of intelligent creatures, it involves 
that. But it cannot be shewn to involve more than that. And really, 
if that is all, the fatherhood of God, I repeat, is buta name. It is 
little, if anything, more than a mere figure of speech ; for it cannot, 
in my judgment, be too strongly asserted, that among the primary and 
original elements of our relational conception of God, there is abso- 
lutely no trace of anything peculiar in the constitution and condition 
of his rational, as distinct from his other creatures, beyond the bare 
fact of intelligent responsibility.” —(P. 25.) 

We have been the more ready to quote this passage, because 
it has been somewhat seriously assailed. A wonderful heresy has 
been found init. Dr Candlish is considering what capacities of 
human nature are necessary and sufficient, in order to render 
persons possessed of it capable of standing in a certain relation, 
or certain relations, towards God; or perhaps more properly, 
conversely, what that relation is, or those relations are, in whic 
human beings are necessarily proved to stand towards God, by 
the capacities of the nature with which they are originally 
endowed. And because he does not embrace among these, the 
original righteousness in which mankind was created, he has 
been held, by at least one critic, more valiant than discrimi- 
nating, as denying or depreciating “man’s primitive endow- 
ments,” and representing his “original state” as “very low.” 
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And the critic evidently thinks it his mission, by loud cock- 
crowing, to ree | the Principal to repentance. But he is only 
celebrating, by these exclamations, his own remarkable ability 
in finding mares’ nests.* Did he not see that Dr Candlish 
asks, “ What is it, as regards the relation between God and 
them, that their being thus created in his image and after his 
likeness necessarily involves?’ He did; for he has quoted the 
words: and we must point out, it seems, what is their plain 
meaning, and what is as plainly not their meaning. Dr 
Candlish does not ask, What is it that their being thus created 
in his image and likeness exhaustively and in itself implies ? 
Nor does he ask, What is it, as regards the original, the upright 
and blissful, conduct on their part of the relation between God 
and them, that their being created in his image implies? He 
asks, What, as regards the relation—the relation itself, the 
nature and kind of it does their being created in God’s image 


necessarily involve? Human beings continue in the relation 
towards God in which they were created—though its capa- 
bilities of rendering them blessed may be lost—so long us their 
nature retains all the elements and capacities necessary for its 
identification, whether as in its pristine, its fallen, its regenerate, 
its reprobate, or its glorified estate; and Dr Candlish is too keen 
a dialectian not to see that, for the ay of the argument 
e 


before him, it no more lay to his hand to describe the originally 
perfect moral rectitude of human nature in its pristine condi- 
tion, than to describe, in the case of the finally impenitent, its 
perfect reprobacy. It matters little whether his critic could 
not, or would not, see this ; in either case he is put out of court 
in this discussion, on the alternative ground of want of com- 
petency or want of candour. Such criticism cannot much 
edify the church. Men do not gather grapes of thorns. 

Thus much on the connection between the image of God 
and man’s relation to God. There are only two other secrip- 
tural statements concerning the creation of mankind which 
require attention. ‘God breathed into man the breath of life ;” 
but if anything analogous to a relation in the Godhead were 





* In this one volume of the Cunningham Lectures, the critic has discovered 
quite a Museum of these curiosities of animal maternity. Sometimes they 
take the form of “rocks a-head ;” sometimes of ‘ tremendous logical abysses ;” 
sometimes of “ the Lutheran capaz ;” and anon of “the Popish donum super- 
additum.” At one time he finds Dr Candlish rendering an atonement impos- 
sible; at another, denying the total corruption of human nature, because, in 
conducting an interpretative argumentum ad hominem with men who do not 
believe it, he asks, Has not sin some mastery over you ? still farther, making 
Christ a sinner “‘ in fact, in consciousness, and in conscience ;” and, finally, 
“interpreting servant of sin into servant of God?’ Concerning which last 
horror the critic asks, ‘‘ Is not this somewhat startling?” Not a doubt of it, 
The inspectors of his Museum must all feel that. 
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pretended for man on this ground, it would not be ene 
to the relation sustained by the Son, but to that sustained by 
the Spirit, who is the MM, the breath of God. “ And God said 


unto them, Have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth ;” and this, again, is certainly no reflex of fatherhood 
and sonship, but of that relation of lordship and subjection, 
concerning which, save with Broad School theologists, there is 
no dispute. 

But what of the terms in which the divine conference anent 
man’s creation runs? “Let us make man in our image.” If 
“ making” man—or “ making” man “in our image”—is father- 
hood, what does this one passage of Scripture teach? Will it 
be easy to prove that, taken apart from subsequent informa- 
tions, it does not assign three Fathers? Or if its import is to 
be considered as rendered more definite by John’s affirmation 
of the Logos, that “all things were made by him,” does not 
this make the Son the Father in this asserted fatherhood? And 
then what answer must be given to the question, What is adop- 
tion in the covenant of grace? What but this? Adoption is 
an act in which the first person of the Godhead transfers into 
his family the members of the second. That, indeed, would 
account for the use of the term “adoption,” mee as 
expressing merely a revelation of a sonship already existing, 
and as inapplicable to describe the return of a wanderer to the 
family to which he properly and at the first belonged. But it 
will doubtless be regarded as justifying the applicability of a 
word at a purchase price much too serious. And yet if it be 
denied that the Son is the Father in this sonship, then it is a 
soaship in which the absolute Godhead is the Father, in which 
the first person of the Trinity is not the recognised father, any 
more than the Son is, or than the Holy Ghost is. And if that 
is man’s original sonship as contended for, who will affirm that 
the adoption which is in Christ Jesus is a restoratio of that ? 
It is specifically the first person of the Godhead that is the 
Father of the redeemed, and the redeemed are in terminis the 
brethren and co-heirs—ddeAgoi and svyxngordue:—of the eternal 
Son. It is not merely that God has predestinated us to the 
adoption of sons ; but the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ hath predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
unto himself—iv ri ’nyarnuévy—in the Son of his love. 

It is useless to attempt propping up a tottering argument from 
creation with considerations drawn from the goodness of pro- 
vidence. Neither the character of God as a beneficent Being, 
as manifested in his general providence, nor the manifestation 
and exercise of his beneficence therein, can constitute a relation . 
of Fatherhood on his part, any more than subjective moral 
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rfection in the possession of his likeness can, on man’s y 
seiiiehe a relation of sonship. That God maketh his ame 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust, never can be made tw yield a demonstration 
that it is in a relation of Fatherhood to all men that this is 
done. In fact, a particular class of men, Christ’s disciples, are 
commanded to treat all men, even their enemies, with kindness, 
not because God’s sending sunshine and rain on all proves 
him to be the Father of all, but in order that they, follow- 
ing his example, may be distinguished as the children of a 
Father which is in heaven. And the indiscriminate kindness 
of God to the wicked, no more proves a real Fatherhood 
towards them on his part, than his children, when they follow 
his example, become real fathers to their enemies by not 
persecuting but blessing them. Paternity proper is not in 
the one case any more than in the other; nor any father- 
hood, save the most sbeerly rhetorical and unreal, precisely as 
when an orphaned infant lives to say of a systematic benefactor, 
“ He has been both father and mother to me,” the fatherhood 
there being as figurative as the maternity. And, finally, let 
it be borne in mind, that the patience and long-suffering of 
God towards all men cannot be rightly read and understood, 
save in connection with these two truths: first, that the long- 
suffering of God, as an expression of his goodness, flows from the 
fact that since the fall, and the evangel of promisegiven thereon, 
God would be known among men only as the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which little serves the purpose of 
proving a creation fatherhood ; and, secondly, that the long- 
suffering of God is not in all respects and in all cases a fruit of 
his beneficence, or a result of any fatherhood whatever, else 
why that awe-inspiring question of Paul, to which spiritual 
reason can bow in silence only in the recognition of Sovereignty 
most wiqualified ;—< What if God, willing to shew his wrath, 
and to make his power known, endured with much longsuffer- 
ing the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction ?” 

The arguments drawn from the parable of the prodigal son ; 
from Paul’s quotation at Athens of a heathen poet; and 
from Luke’s genealogical table; are not worthy of the slightest 
serious attention. The evangelist, in his long list, uses the 
expression, “the son of,” only once, namely, at the beginning 
of it; and it is a little curious that there is no real sonship in 
that case, for the assertion requires to be parenthetically qua- 
lified by an “as was supposed ;” “ Jesus being (as was supposed) 
the son of Joseph.” Henceforward, it is surely plain as day- 
light, all he has in view is to express the successive origination 
of one generation after another, of course by natural descent, 
from Adam, who himself “ was of God.” If the phrase is not 
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to be used in this general sense, but emphasis must be laid on 
paternity and sonship—propagation of flesh and blood—then 
certainly the writer must have stopped when he got to Adam, 
and employed it no more to express his origination. As it is, 
we can see no more of real paternity in Adam’s being here 
said to be “ of God,” than if an arboricultural antiquarian were 
to shew us that he had succeeded in tracing the oak beneath 
Bethel, under which Deborah was buried, from acorn to tree 
and tree to acorn, upward to the third of creation’s wondrous 
days, and to the pristine parent monarch of the woods “ whose 
seed was in itself, after his kind,” and which also “was of God.” 

When Paul quotes to the Athenians from certain of their 
own poets the sentiment, “ For we are also his offspring,” he 
is simply conducting an argumentum ad homines, founding 
an argument on their own admitted beliefs. It were at once 
vexatiously disadvantageous to the impression intended by 
compact and pointed reasoning, and a useless display of pe- 
dantry on his own part, to tarry over his quotation and 
minutely indicate where, and how far, he might himself differ 
from its doctrine. Nor can he be held to have made a dis- 
honourable use of it in not doing so, so long as it is plain that 
the quotation contains enough of certain truth to bear out all 
that he deduces inferentially from it. And it does contain all 
that ; for if we, intelligent beings, must trace our origin to a 
cause external to ourselves, that cause must be intelligent too. 
And this is Paul’s argument, and the whole of it. 

The parable of the prodigal son has really no bearing on the 
question before us. For its chief object and leading principle 
may easily be discovered without any reference to the doctrine 
of man’s original relations to God. The scope of the parable 
is manifestly to illustrate, on the one hand, the exceeding love 
of God in Christ Jesus, in graciously receiving the returning 
penitent ; and, on the other, to condemn the malignity of Pha- 
risaism in objecting fo the grace of Christ’s personal dealing 
with sinners. And we have it under the great name which 
this Lectureship bears, that* “It is of essential consequence for 
the proper application of any parable, and in order to derive 
from it the full amount of instruction which it was intended to 
convey, that its chief object, or its leading principle, should be 
ascertained, and should then be distinctly kept in view and 
steadily applied to the elucidation of its minute statements. 
Unless this principle of interpreting and applying the parables 
be firmly embraced and steadily adhered to, we shall be in con- 
stant danger of falling into error,—of giving an unbridled 
licence to our imagination,—of bringing our own notions and 





* PrincipaL CunNINGHAM in the Christian Herald of 1836, P. 84. 
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fancies to the parables to be countenanced by them, instead of 
regulating all our opinions by a fair application of each portion 
of Scripture, and thus of making the word of God speak in the 
manner the best suited to gratify our own desires, and to pro- 
mote our own views.” By neglecting this sagacious caution 
we could not only prove, by this parable, that God has true 
though fallen sons, who are children also of the devil, though 
capable of being brought to repentance—but unfallen ones, 
true sons also and needing no repentance, to each of whom he 
says, “Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine,” 
who nevertheless are so audaciously wicked as to expostulate 
with God in condemnation of his mercy in the salvation which 
is by Jesus Christ the praise of the glory of his grace! If 
people will prove sonship by the prodigal, they must go on 
and take his basther too. At least they must not object if the 
opposite counsel call for him. But the kind of sonship which 
comes out of court, in the end of the contention, is not much 
worth the having—not quite what was contended for. 

We may remark in passing, that if man was by creation the 
son of God, it is rather singular that Satan, in the temptation 
in the garden, made no reference to the fact. He was ready 
enough to do so where the fact of true Sonship did exist. In 
the temptation of the wilderness, and in dealing with the last 
Adam, he placed the topic of the Sonship in the forefront of 
his deceivable appeals: “If thou be the Son of God, command 
these stones that they be made bread ;” “If thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down hence” without fear. The appeal 
would have served his purpose better in the former case, had 
there been ground for making it: If ye are the children of 
God, make free with what, being your Father's, is your own 
also: nor need ye greatly fear the consequence; it is not a 
Father's office to slay his children with eternal death. Now, 
indeed, when he has perverted and blinded men’s judgments, 
this is the very plea the tempter is continually urging; and, 
by the immunity he promises from the divine paternal indul- 
gence, he soothes the terror apt to arise in men’s minds from 
the conviction that they are but “children of wrath.” It would 
appear that he regarded the bright intellect of man unfallen 
as too clear and true to be tampered with by an appeal so des- 
titute of foundation. 

There is but one other consideration we feel called upon to 
notice in weighing the arguments presented for a creation-son- 
ship. It is alleged that, by denying a universal Fatherhood, 
as held to be proved by the goodness of God in creation, and 
in his general providence, we resign a very powerful and affect- 
ing plea in commanding the sinner, in God’s stead, to repent 
and live, and in seeking to melt him to repentance. We have 
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it not in our power to tell him that he is sinning, and standing 
out, against his Father. But to this we reply, in the first place, 
that so long as we admit all the facts anent God’s goodness in 
creation and providence which constitute the premises from 
which a universal Fatherhood is concluded, our rejection of 
the conclusion can deprive us of nothing which the assertors of 
its validity can pretend that they have gained—wmless they 
have drawn from the premises more than they contain: for it 
must, after all, be on the facts from which, as premises, they 
draw their conclusion that they rest the force of their appeal 
in dealing with the sinner ; they would not conjure with a mere 
word. And, in the second place, it is still more in point to 
observe that the call to repentance comes always in connection 
with the revelation of another—even the true, fr atherhood ; for 
it comes from, and it points to, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and commands the sinner to contemplate 
his sin, and specially his sin of unbelief, as committed against 
Him. And here, indeed, “Paul,” preaching at Athens, “would 
himself direct us ;” for, basing no argument or appeal in this 
matter on scraps of heathen poetry, he puts forward, as filling 
all the vision, the ordination, the death, and resurrection of 
God’s Eternal Son; and tells that God “now commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent, because he hath appointed a day in 
the which he will judge the world in righteousness by that Man 
whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

And now, before passing from this branch of our subject, we 
are surely entitled to say that no affirmation claiming to be 
accepted as an integral, yea a fundamental, part of dogmatic 
theology, ever was presented to the church on such a miserable 
show of argument or evidence as this notion of a creation-son- 
ship. pm yet, all the while, it is in its very nature such as 
inflexibly to demand an overwhelming amount of evidence, if 
it has any real claim to be believed. For does it not, on the 
very face of it, lie open to the charge of implying a restriction 
of the divine sovereignty, and a limitation of the divine omni- 
potence. It implies that if God create a being in his own 
image and likeness, he cannot avoid being his Father. That 
he cannot avoid being his Moral Ruler is true ; but it is no 
restriction of his sovereignty ; it is its exercise and manifesta- 
tion. The constitution of that relation by the creation of such 
a being is just what the sovereign will of God designed in 
creating him ; and hence, it were pointless and purposeless to 
assert that it is unavoidable. It is not thus pointless, though 
surely it is false, to affirm that the constitution of the other 
relation is, in the premises, unavoidable too. We repeat that 
surely it is false, and to make this, as we think, manifest, we 
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put a hypothetical case. God is a Father. He is a Father 
ex necessitate to his Eternal Son, exclusive of all besides; a 
Father ex gratia to all elect intelligences, inclusive of his 
Eternal Son as the man Christ Jesus, his Elect, in whom his ~ 
soul delighteth. He is a Father; and his family is “ whole” 
and one. He is “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” Is it 
not conceivable that, for his own glory, and for service to be 
rendered to this very family, it might be within the scope of 
the divine Omniscience to see that the creation of a respon- 
sible being—the chief and very end of whose existence should 
require that he be on no account made a member of God’s 
family, but shall stand altogether outside the family-circle, 
either through all the age of eternity, or till he have dis- 
charged faithfully some commission to which the high dignity 
and blessedness of Sonship shall be attached as a gracious over- 
payment of reward—were an object worthy of the divine Wis- 
dom to contemplate? Who shall venture to affirm that God 
could not possibly contemplate the creation of a moral agent, 
or a race of moral agents, in circumstances and with views such 
as these? Nay; who shall undertake to disprove that sub- 
stantially and in principle these were the very circumstances 
and views in which God purposed to create the human race— 
allowance being made for the difference of the order of nature 
in which the divine decrees must in this case be regarded, since 
on the very existence of the race, the constitution of the family, 
as a family, is made to hinge, through the inbringing in their 
history of the Eternal Son as the head and bond of the family 
circle? Yet anything in principle such as this, though within 
the scope of the divine Wisdom to design, it were beyond the 
compass of divine Omniscience to discover a means of accom- 
plishing, and beyond the power of divine Omnipotence to 
achieve. This inexorably follows if God is necessarily the 
Father of his moral creatures. Who will be bold enough to 
maintain conclusions like these ? Who can be too bold in ques- 
tioning the principles from which they flow? 

2. But besides denying that there is any real evidence for a 
creation-Fatherhood, we affirm the impossibility of combining 
Fatherhood and moral government, except by special sovereign 
arrangement. 

It is utterly impossible to co-ordinate these two relations on 
any principles of natural theism, or any principles whatever, 
so far as the human mind has any power of conjecturing, save 
those of sovereignty, and gracious covenant or am Nl 
through the intervention of the Son. On the original platform 
of creation, if they are both to be recognised, they cannot pos- 
sibly be recognised as co-ordinate. One of them must neces- 
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sarily dominate, assert its supremacy, and render the other 
more or less subordinate. e cannot conceive of them as 
both acted out freely and fully; one of them will inevitably 
influence and affect, condition, limit, and restrain the other. 
This is very plain, both in the theology of the Broad School, 
and in the scheme of those who hold, in common with the 
orthodox churches, whatever is implied in a fall under moral 
probation, with its sentence of eternal death, and its consequent 
total corruption, and yet cling to the doctrine of a universal 
Fatherh They both fail in shewing how these two relations 
of sonship and moral subjectship can co-ordinately stand in 
nature as distinguished from grace. The Broad School, in 
point of fact, make the Fatherhood practically all in all, to the 
utter obliteration of all judicial dealing on God’s part with man, 
whether before the fall, in the circumstances in connection 
with which it occurred, in the nature and character of that 
event itself, in its consequences, or in the method of remedy 
and restoration. In his Examination of Maurice’s Essays, Dr 
Candlish has shewn, with a rare union of subtlety and power, 
and with most convincing conclusiveness, that the essayist’s 
discussion and denial of the doctrine of eternal punishments 
does not touch the question of their duration, but the 
still more fundamental question of their nature as judicial, 
penal, or retributive—proceeding on a denial of all moral law 
and government in the strict and proper meaning of the terms. 
And this, we think, is logically inevitable, from the simple fact 
that the theology commented on starts with the theory of a 
natural, necessary, universal creation-Fatherhood. Those again, 
on the other hand, who acknowledge a true moral government, 
and recognise the fall as having taken place under a true moral 
probation of man’s moral disposition towards God, and of man’s 
status under God as his moral governor, and yet plead for a 
Fatherhood ex natura, equally fail in assigning any co-ordinate 
place or action to the Fatherhood. Most manifestly man is 

roved on the question of his relation to God as his Lord and 
Ruler. In the terms in which obedience is imposed upon him, 
Jehovah speaks exclusively as Ruler, Lord, and sovereign King. 
There is no word of sparing, in case of disobedience, “as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him.” There is no hope held 
out of fatherly chastisement ; no hint given that “when judged” 
he will be “ chastened so as not to be condemned.” Nothing of 
this before the fall, and no locus penitentie allowed after it ; 
no delivering over of the flesh to Satan, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord; not a tone of a Father's voice, 
not a trace of a Father’s dealing ;—till the terrible and remorse- 
less curse is declared. Then, indeed, the resources of a true 
Fatherhood are drawn upon, and the advent of a true Son 
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darkly but graciously indicated. But prior to this introduc- 
tion of gracious sovereignty, there is not, in the whole transac- 
tion of man’s trial and fall, a single trace of his standing towards 
God in any relation whatever but that of a subject to his 
Sovereign Lord and King. If he does occupy the relation of 
sonship towards God, of what value is it to him? of what value 
in the very crisis of his destiny, when all its value, if it has 
any, should come out? It is no privilege to him; none even in 
his hour of utmost need. It is no safeguard. It can do no- 
thing for him ; absolutely nothing. What a strange sight is 
this! The man 1s in immediate peril of eternal death. And 
he has a Father who either cannot or will not interpose for his 
rotection! If he can, but will not, what sort of Father is this? 
f he cannot, it is not fot want of power, for he isthe Lord God 
omnipotent. It must be because the interests of his sovereign 
administration as Moral Ruler forbid. And what is this but 
to subordinate—as we are affirming is inevitable—the one 
relation to the other; and not merely to subordinate, but to 
subordinate it even to such a degree as renders it practically 
and in effect altogether valueless and inoperative. The one 
relation dominates over the other thus in a very remarkable 
manner. So much so, indeed, that its claims demand their 
scope and action remorselessly, even to the utter extinction, 
not of the claims merely of the other relation, but of the other 
relation itself. And what a despicable subordination of son- 
ship is this! Man is a subject: also he is a son. But his 
sonship is of no service to him in his calamity as a subject. 
His sonship cannot come into play at all; it cannot present 
itself in court. Nay more; in its very absence its annihilation 
is decreed. So overwhelming and engulfing is the transcendent 
influence of another relation with which it has been declared 
to be conjoined ! 
It is in vain to interpose the explanation that the sonship 
was mutable. The Broad School do not say so; and in so far 
they are consistent, for they recognise no power to produce the 
mutation. But if the sonship was mutable, it is more than 
the other relation of Moral Ruler and subject was ; for the 
permanence of that relation is necessary to the intelligibility of 
the fall, and to the possibility of retribution as the result of it. 
And to yoke together, and profess to combine co-ordinately, 
two relations so diverse that the one is mutable and the other 
immutable, is not after the manner of the wisdom of the Most 
High. A mutable sonship! Yes, blessed be God, we do 
kuow of a sonship that is mutable—“ Ye are of your father the 
devil.” But no one will plead for any real paternity there, or 
affirm the sonship to be more than figurative, assertative merely 
of moral resemblance. Mutable sonships give, correlatively, 
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mutable fatherhoods. And a “stronger than the strong man 
keeping his house” can effect the mutation. But when that 
“stronger,” being the omnipotent One, owns his Fatherhood, he 
gives commandment to his Son to proclaim its immutability ; 
and as the Father gave him commandment, so he speaks :—“I 
give unto my sheep eternal life ; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. My Fatuer, 
which gave them me, is greater than all and none is able to 
pluck them out of my FaTHER’s hand. I and my FATHER 
are one.” 

Of these two alternative results—the one in the hands of 
the Broad School, the other in the hands of such as Dr Lindsa 
Alexander*—both alike proving the impossibility of co-ordi- 
nating two such relations im natura, logically, and in the pre- 
mises, we prefer that presented by the Broad School. For if 
the relations do co-exist on the creation-platform; and if, as 
we have seen, they cannot be co-ordinate, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Fatherhood must be recognised as 
ruling. For if man is created at once a son and a subject, the 
closer and more immediate relation must rule and condition the 
more free and disposable conduct and history of the other. It 
is implied in Fatherhood, if it be a real relation, if it be not 
the merest shadow of a name, if it be a definite reality that 
refuses to be diluted and attenuated into anything or nothing 
as the exigencies of the hour may demand; it is implied in 
Fatherhood ; it is ex necessitate nature ; that the Father shall 
exhaust all his resources of influence, wisdom, love, and power, 
ere he suffer irremediable evil to befall his son. It was not ex 
necessitate nature, but of sovereignty, that man was placed 
under a perilous covenant, from whose perils the Omnipotent 
‘ could have kept him, and, we add without hesitation, would 
have kept him, had He been his Father. When He made 
His true Son His servant, placed Him in the greater perils of 
a similar covenant, and in conflict with the same arch-foe, He 
made the covenant “ faultless,” for Sonship was in it. He 
kept His servant as the apple of His eye ; He made His mouth 
like a sharp sword ; in the shadow of His hand did He hide 
Him, and made Him like a polished shaft; in His quiver did He 
hide him ; and said unto Him, Thou art my Servant, O Prince 
with God and man, in whom I shall be glorified ; thou shalt 





* See Dr W. L. Alexander’s ‘St Paul Preaching at Athens,” particularly 
chapter vii., “ Erroneous Representations of the Fatherhood,” where Dr Alex- 
ander is substantially attempting the problem of, what we have called, the 
co-ordination of the two relationships. ‘I'o effect this, he has to betake himself 
to a special sense, and non-special senses of the word Father; calling in the 
help of Jubal, the father of harpers and organists, and * Shobal, the father of 
the city of Kirjathjearim, &c., because he rules over it”! 
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not fail nor be discouraged till thou hast set judgment in the 
earth, and the isles shall wait for thy law. 

Tt may be anticipating in the order of our discussion, but it 
will link on the two branches of it fittingly ; and it is refresh- 
ing, as ra ng Pe emwane light on the present argument ; to 
ascend to the platform of sovereignty and grace, and see how 
there these relations are co-ordinated, as on the platform of 
nature they cannot possibly be. For in this higher sphere 
they are co-ordinated ; and the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God are gloriously revealed in the 
method by which this is accomplished. And for that the 
thing is sure, and is established by God, it has a double 
accomplishment: First, in the Person of the Son ; and again, 
in the persons of his brethren. 

First ; In the person of Christ, we have sonship and subject- 
ship not merely co-existing, but fully and perfectly co-ordinated ; 
neither of them giving law, or giving limits, or giving momentary 

use even,tothe other. The co-ordination is expressly affirmed 
etme both the sides from which it may be approached. Grant 
the Sonship—the Eternal Sonship, of course. The subjectship is 
still affirmed as nothing ideal or Docetic, but intensely real and 
complete—in no respect limited by the fact that he is a son :— 
“Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 


which he suffered, in the days of his flesh offering prayers 


and supplications with strong crying and tears, unto him that, 
was able to save him from death, and heard,” but heard “in 
that he feared.” And what is the principle which explains 
the temptation in the wilderness but this, that though he 
were a son, he had this co-ordination of relations to maintain ? 
Grant, now, the subjectship. See it entered on by incarnation ; 
owned in baptism; tested crucially in death; rewarded in resur- 
rection and ascension. At each of these stages, Christ’s Sonship 
is affirmed as not impeached by his being made of a woman, 
made under the law ; nor by his acknowledging his obligation: 
to fulfil all righteousness; nor by the pains of death; nor by his 
sojourn in the grave. At his birth, express attestation is given 
that “this holy thing,” woman-born, is the Son of God. At 
his baptism, the Father owns his Son. At his resurrection, 
he declares him, by the Spirit of holiness, to be the Son of God 
with power. So Secon co-ordinate are the two relations 
in which he stands to God as his righteous Servant and his 
beloved Son. And it will be so even through eternity; for “then 
shall the Son also be subject to the Father, that God may be 
all”—may be Father and Ruler both—“ yea, all in all.” 

And the deep ground of this co-ordination, presented first in 
the person of Christ, is this ;—that as God's righteous Servant 
every department of the Divine person of the Word made flesh 
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in its complexity but undividedness, is as indefectible and impec- 
cable as his eternal Sonship itself is inviolable. 

But, Secondly ; This co-ordination, realised first in Christ, is 
also, and thereby, realised in the believer. His position as a 
subject of God’s moral government is rectified in Christ. There 
is no condemnation to him now—none actual, none possible. 
The canopy of Christ’s eternal righteousness stretches out for 
him into eternity, covering his endless history as that of a subject 
justified beyond mutation ; capable, therefore, of a sonship that 
shall be as immutable, and replete with a perfect love that 
casteth out fear. Such sonship accordingly the Father gives— 
a gift and calling without mutation or repentance. Nor does 
the other relation suffer so as to demand the overthrow of the 
co-ordination again. Verymuch the reverse. The co-ordination 
stands even on earth, while the believer is still a child of infirmity 
—-sinful infirmity; on earth, more marvellously even than in 
heaven, And its permanence, even amidst remaining sin, honours 
the relation whose very honour might seem to for its over- 
throw. The believer's sin that dwelleth in him is, in its ve 
nature as well as its outgoings, “ transgression of the law” of 
his Judge—it is offence against his Father. The Judge has jus- 
tified for ever, and cannot now condemn. The law has been 
magnified and made honourable in the view and prospect of all 
the believer's transgressions, past, present, future, But the 
Father may chastise ; nay, must chastise, that his child “ may 
not be condemned with the world.” In chastising, he desires 
his child to understand that there is no wrath for him, no 
penalty, no death ; this, in fact. And, by the very sense and 
comfort of this, the Father leads him to repentance—by the 
omnipotence of love shames him into repentance—and leads 
him to the fountain of the blood of sprinkling, to receive 
anew the gracious assurance of his irreversible justification, and 
be thereby re-established in gratitude and holiness; thus 
making his very sonship, in its immutability, the means of 
causing him again to apprehend how that “by the one offer- 
ing” of the Only-begotten he hath, as a subject, been “ for 
ever perfected.” So marvellous and complete is the co-ordina- 
tion of the relations now. 

But it is a co-ordination achieved by the special forth-bringing 
of the riches of the sovereign grace and wisdom of the Father; 
by the humiliation of the eternal Son; and by the special agency 
of the eternal Spirit. And if its achievement is thus, in one 
light, the chiefest glory of Sovereignty, shall we accredit Nature 
with it? Nay; it must be “brought forth with shoutings, cry- 
ing”—not “Nature” and “necessity,” but —“Grace, grace 
unto it.” 
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II. The second main position of Dr Candlish’s volume is to the 
effect that God’s elect participate in the sonship of the Lord 
Jesus as enjoyed by himself in our nature. : 

We have no idea that this is a novelty in theology. It is a 
doctrine we have long held. We believe it to have been the 
doctrine of Calvin; not very categorically affirmed, it is true, 
but sufficiently so to warrant us in claiming for it the subordinate 
but very high authority of his name. We give the following 
quotations :—-“ This gives us good reason for growing confidence, 
that we may venture more freely to call God our Father, because 
his only Son, in order that we might have a Father in common 
with him, chose to be our Brother” (Cal. on Luke i. 35). “To 
this name (only-begotten Son) Christ has a right, because he is 
by nature the only Son of God; and he communicates this honour 
to us by adoption, when we are ingrafted unto his body” (Cal. on 
John iii. 16). “ For what he possesses as his own by nature, he 
imparts to us by adoption, when we are ingrafted by faith into 
his body and become his members” (Cal. on John viii. 36). Nay, 
he even argues to the sonship of Christ himself from the sonship 
of the elect in the membership of his body—“ Since they could 
not be the sons of God in reality’—and by the phrase “ in 
reality,” Calvin, we believe, means to distinguish between a real 
sonship and one that should be arbitrary and declarative merely, 
——‘‘since they could not be the sons of God in reality unless their 
adoption was founded in the head, it is against all reason to de- 
prive the head of that which is common to the members” (Cal. 
Inst. Book ii. chap. xiv. sec. 5). This last passage is peculiarly 
remarkable. It seems to be the strict eternity of Christ’s Divine 
Sonship as a necessary relation in the constitution of the God- 
head, that startles some away from the thought of arrogating 
anything like a participation in it to bispeople. But assuredly 
anything like another or special incarnation sonship is most 
abhorrent to Calvin’s theology. He argues most vigorously 
_ against such an idea. Moreover, it is in the conduct of his ar- 
gument in support of the Eternal Sonship that this very striking 
_ passage occurs ; and yet the only Sonship of Christ which his 
theology knew he expressly declares to be “common to the 
members ;” yea, and that so recognisedly that he feels himself 
warranted to infer from the sonship of the members the eternal 
Sonship of their living Head. We are not now arguing the 
doctrine, but we ask in the view of these incidental but not in- 
distinct. expressions of Calvin, What but the position of these 
Cunningham Lectures would Calvin have announced and de- 


fended, had he subjected the doctrine of adoption, the sonship of 
believers in its connection with the person of Christ, to a dis- 
cussion as express and exhaustive as he has subjected the doc- 
trine of justification? The merit of Dr Candlish does not 
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consist in presenting to the church a new doctrine ; but in eli- 
minating an old one into very distinct expression ; in systemati- 
cally Pm scriptually defending it ; and in indicating its position 
in theology generally, and its connection with special great lead- 
ing doctrines. Had he merely tabled the thesis for discussion, 
he would have deserved our best thanks, apart altogether from 
the amount of singularly able and interesting discussion which 
he has himself devoted to it. 

That discussion pursues the following course. In the second 
lecture, “the Fatherhood of God” is considered “as manifested 
in the person of Christ, the incarnate Word.” The third lecture 
treats of “the Fatherhood of God, as revealed and known before 
the incarnation.” In the fourth, an induction is made of 
“ The teachings of our Lord on his own and his brethren’s son- 
ship.” The fifth discusses “The manner of entrance into the 
relation,” and considers adoption in its connections with regene- 
ration and justification. The closing lecture is devoted to a 
view of “ The privileges and obligations of sonship”—chiefly the 
former. 

In the course of this high ment, pursued according to the 
lines of thought thus indicated, a certain amount of debateable 
matter is undoubtedly introduced ; and to such points we would 
first of all devote a little attention, in order to clear away at the 
outset the less acceptable portion of the task which falls to our 
hands as reviewing and criticising the volume. We premise, 
however, our thorough conviction that whatever may be found 
still doubtful or debateable may be removed without the slightest 
damage to the success of the argument as a whole, and without 
in the least shaking the validity of the great main position con- 
tended for. Of this nature, for instance, in the first place, is the 
question whether Christ prayed with his disciples. e believe 
there is no evidence to shew that he did. e believe that he 
purposely abstained from doing so out of deference to the unap- 
proachable peculiarity of his mediatorial position. We think 
it needful, however, to say that while on the one hand we must 
not evacuate the prayers of the man Christ Jesus of that element 
or character which belongs to them in respect of his being the 
only atoning sufferer (and that his prayers enter into the category 
of his atoning sufferings is evident from the remarkable state- 
ment of Heb. v. 7), and the alone meritorious intercessor ; 
neither must we, on the other hand, evacuate them of those 
elements in respect of which they are to us an example, and in 
respect of which we in prayer may have communion with Jesus, 
oaiee sympathy with us. For assuredly it is at the mouth of 
Jesus, and in the very mind of Jesus, that the believer, in entering 
on inevitable trouble, is entitled and enabled to say, “ Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not my 
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will but thine be done ;” and at the close of all trouble to say, 
“ Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.” More than this, 
Dr Candlish’s position and argument are not interested in con- 
tending for. And he sees, and says, so. Again, secondly, it 
will probably be debated—and we think it fairly open to discus- 
sion—whether Dr Candlish should have consented even to consi- 
der the bearing on the Sonship of the supposition of our Lord’s 
humanity being tainted with sin (note p.110). No doubt, this 
“error cuts deep into the doctrine of the Sonship.” But it does 
so by cutting before that, eitherintothe hypostatic union, or, alter- 
natively, into the holiness of God in the person of hisSon. And 
if the error is allowed to pass that postern of life and death, it is 
in the citadel beyond the possibility of expulsion. We therefore 
somewhat doubt the wisdom of consenting, even for argument’s 
sake, to contend with it there. Weare far enough from mean- 
ing to hint that the truth on this subject is not safe in our 
author's hands. It would require Scriblerus or Dryasdust him- 
self, and even him imbued with an evil animus, to do so. But 
we have thought it right to point this out; and the more because 
in the text to which this note is appended, Dr Candlish pro- 
vokingly does himself injustice by using attenuated expressions 
where it is quite plain his own firm beliefs warranted and called 
for stronger language. To say, “I have always felt a difficulty 
in conceiving of the holy Son of the Most High becoming man, 


altogether as man now 1s since the fall, without qualification or 
reserve: it has always seemed to me to imply a derogation from 


his holiness :” and again: “I never have been able to see how, 
if the human nature of the Son of God had in it anything of the 
blight or taint which the fall has entailed on it as transmitted 
to us,” the atonement could be real :—this surely is to use lan- 
guage most inadequate to the occasion. We do not speak 
of merely “ feeling a difficulty” in conceiving of what we know 
to be impossible. At all events, it is a very weak form of ex- 
pression to employ in negativing absolute and fatal error. Nor 
do we put the self-contradictory idea of a sinful but successful 
Mediator in a very strong light by merely saying that we have 
“ never been able to see” its self-consistency. If this is courtesy 
towards opponents, we think it is carrying courtesy too far ; for 
it seems at least to leave questions still open for discussion, and 
that in reference just to the very considerations which must be 
held to be absolutely conclusive. ; 
Another point which will doubtless be debated is the view 
which Dr Candlish gives of the comparative amount of revela- 
tion in the Old and New Testaments ae on the subject 
of the Sonship. There can be no doubt that this is a difficult 
topic. To state categorically and exhaustively the differences 
between the two Testaments or dispensations is no easy matter, 
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as every student of theology must know who remembers John 
Owen’s lengthened discussion of the subject in the course of his 
comments on the 8th chapter of Hebrews. No man can write 
upon it, however accurately, without being liable to have his 
statements very easily arrayed as involved in apparent mutual 
contradictions, if they be subjected to unfriendly and uncandid 
criticism. Inspired Scripture itself must be understood as 
making a re appeal to our candour and good faith when it 
deals with this topic. Yet this appeal, it surely should not be very 
difficult to meet. We have, of course, to notice that when 
presenting the ——— ancient Israel absolutely, or in con- 
trast with the darkness and desolation of surrounding nations, 
with whom “God had not so dealt, neither had they known 
his judgments,” the inspired writers naturally use such glowing 
language as this: “To them pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises.” Whereas, when magnifying 
the light which was brought to the Gentiles, and the glory to 
his people Israel, by the actual advent of Messiah, we find them 
describing Israel, though truly an heir and a son, as differing 
nothing from a servant; and speaking of his privileges as 
nothing better than “worldly rudiments ;” yea, “weak and 
beggarly elements,” under the bondage of which his faith, 


indeed, — live, but with longings and groanings for eman- 


cipation. Nor is this all. There is another consideration and 
guiding light to be kept in view. When asharp contrast is de- 
signed, it 1s the practice of the inspired writers to arrogate over 
to the New Testament alone even those elements of grace and 
truth which, in germ, and illustrated by type and symbol, the 
earlier dispensation borrowed by anticipation from the later, and 
thus to leave the Old Covenant in a state of meagreness and desti- 
tution, in which, in one view, it is not easy to recognise its worth 
and wisdom. Nor is this unfair, when we consider the scope and 
object of the argument, or the contention rather, in the service 
of which this course is pursued. For, in point of fact, those 
who, after Christ’s advent, rejected the New Covenant and clung 
to the Old, were really evacuating that old dispensation of 
whatever elements of saving grace it contained, by rejecting 
these in their full development in the New. If these considera- 
tions are kept in view, fair and candid readers will have no 
difficulty in acquiescing in the main in the statements of our 
author on this subject, which are substantially those of Calvin 
when he says, “ This is intimated by the angel’s words to Mary, 
‘That holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God ;’ as if he had said that the name of Son, which 
was more obscure under the law, would become celebrated and 
universally known. Corresponding to this is the passage of 
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Paul, that being now the sons of God by Christ, we ‘have 
received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.’ 
Were not also the holy patriarchs of old reckoned among the 
sons of God? Yea, trusting to this privilege, they invoked 
God as their Father. But because, ever since the only-begotten 
Son of God came forth into the world, his celestial paternity 
has been more clearly manifested, Paul assigns this to the king- 
dom of Christ as its distinguishing feature.” 

Another topic that may be regarded as affording matter of 
doubtful disputation in this volume is the view presented of the 
sonship of angels, and its connection with the person and Sonship 
of Christ. Dr Candlish holds that the angels are not, in virtue of 
their creation, the sons of God ; that they have been individually 
subjected to an institute of probation, the same in principle as 
that which in the case of mankind issued in the fall; that the 
ordeal of their probation turned probably on their response to 
a divine command to own subjection to the Eternal Son, revealed 
proleptically as the Word made flesh ; and that the elect of 
their number were, for their fidelity, and as its gracious “ over- 
payment of reward,” exalted to the dignity and blessedness of 
sonship, and to the confirmation in holiness and security in the 
divine favour for ever, which sonship, as a real relation, carries 
in it. Now, the utmost that can be said against this really 
attractive speculation is that it is a speculation. Yet it isa 
speculation in the same sense in which Isaac Taylor's whole 
treatise on “The Physical Theory of Another Life” is specula- 
tive, with this difference, that it is informed throughout with a 
vast deal more of moral dignity, and characterised’ by a vast 
deal more of comprehensiveness and grandeur of reach and 
purpose. If any choose to say that it represents the angels as 
having been created in an imperfect state, in so much that, for 
the attainment of the ideal of their nature, an incarnation.was 
requisite apart from the fall, we must simply reply that this is 
another instance of that category of confusion of which we have 
had to criticise one specimen already, and will yet have to pass 
in review, it seems, one or two more,—the strange failure, 
namely, to distinguish between a question which refers to a 
nature and a question which refers to a relation ; although the 
former, when made an object of contemplation, is completely 
before the mind, when the individual whose nature it is, is alone 
present to our thoughts; while the latter is no object of con- 
templation at all, unless both the parties are contemplated 
between whom the relation is affirmed to exist. Setting aside 
this very futile objection, we have merely to remark that the 
speculation now before us, while it professedly outstrips, in 
points of detail, the positive declarations of Scripture,—ceasing, 
of course, at the point where this occurs, to affirm dogmatically, 
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offering matter of opinion merely, and not of faith,—it in no 
respect violates the analogy of the faith, or of what we know of 
God’s grand administration in the mediatorial kingdom ; and 
that we regard it as in perfect harmony with the speculations 
of Jonathan Edwards on the fall and confirmation of angels ; 
with John Owen’s glorious views of the avaxsparasmors—the Re- 
capitulation—of all things in Christ ; and with the doctrine of 
Calvin when, commenting on Paul’s expression, “the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family of 
heaven and earth is named,” he says so firmly and empha- 
tically, “There is but one relationship which ought to be 
reckoned, both in heaven and in earth, both among an Is and 
among men—a union to the body of Christ.” It is, of course, 
unnecessary to say that our author’s view cannot properly be 
called speculative at all, except with the reservation that the 
term is restricted to apply merely to those hypothetical matters 
of detail for which Scriptural warrant is not pleaded. 

There is only one other point in reference to which this 
volume may, with some show of reason, be said to use unguarded 
expression. We refer to the language in which, speaking of 
regeneration, the author represents believers as being the sons 
of God by nature, as the Eternal Word is the Son by nature. 
We are the rather constrained to allude to this, because, in 
another connection, the author uses the phrase “ only-begotten, 
or first-begotten” (p. 213), without indicating whether the 
“or” is merely explanatory, or discriminating and alternative. 
Again he says, on the same page, “The begotten Son of a 
divine Father must be himself essentially divine, just as the 
begotten son of a human father is himself essentially human” 
—a sentence which, in its present unqualified state, would 
either exclude believers from being ho bandion sons of God, 
or make them essentially divine, in respect of their being be- 
gotten. At the same time, the reader of this volume will not 
fail to see that Dr Candlish’s meaning is not really ambiguous, 
and is, moreover, good ; (the italics are ours) :— 

‘This makes sonship not merely a relation of adoption, but in a 
real and important sense a natural relation also. There must be 
adoption. But he who adopts, regenerates. The regeneration is a 
real communication to us on his part of ‘ his seed,’ of what makes 
our moral and spiritual nature the same in character as his ; perfectly 
so at last, and imperfectly yet as far as it prevails, truly so, even 
now. And this regeneration makes the adoption real. The adopted 
sons are sons by nature, and that, too, I am persuaded, in a very 
literal acceptation of the term.” —(Pp. 288, 284.) 


In the view of the obvious soundness of our author’s mean- 
ing, as thus made so plain, we must protest for liberty to con- 
template whatever analogy can be soberly conceived to exist, 
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even between the eternal generation of the Word and the 
generation of the elect as they are begotten of God. And we 
must emphatically protest that when Dr Candlish, or any one 
discussing this subject, affirms that believers “are made par- 
takers of the divine nature,” it must be borne in mind that he 
is speaking directly at the mouth of the Holy Ghost, who in 
using these very terms—vyiéveods Osiag xowawel pissws—trusts, on 
the one hand, to our intelligence and good faith not to inter- 
ee Him as asserting the absurdity of our participation in the 

ivine Essence, and trusts, on the other hand, to our good 
sense not to be frayed away from quoting His language in the 
terror of being so misinterpreted ourselves. 

We have felt it right to make these critical remarks in the 
impartial discharge of our duty, alike towards the truth and 
this honoured and ever-welcome defender of it. And we now 
return to the more acceptable task of indicating and confirming 
the conduct of his argument, really unaffected, we believe, by 
the utmost that criticism, however severe if only fair, can take 
exception to. | 

The master-key of the position that believers in their adop- 
tion are assumed into the participation of the sonship of Christ, 
Dr Candlish holds to be—the doctrine of the Incarnation. To 
a formal and full exhibition of the import of the incarnation in 
this connection, the second lecture is entirely devoted ; while the 
same topic is frequently though more briefly intfoduced in sub- 
sequent parts of the volume. The substance of his views on 
this subject is brought out in the four following proposi- 
tions :— 


‘In the first place, the incarnation, as a great fact, discovers the 
communicableness, if I may use such a word, of the relation of father- 
hood and sonship, as it exists in the Godhead. It proves that it is a 
relation which may be communicated to a creature, and shared in by 
a creature. The incarnation demonstrates, by a plain palpable proof, 
that this relation is not like an incommunicable property or attribute 
of deity, but is something in or about deity, in which others besides 
the divine persons may participate and have fellowship. For in fact 
the incarnation shews this relation actually communicated to huma- 
nity, and shared in by humanity, in the person of the man Christ 
Jesus.” —(Pp. 74, 75.) 

‘* Not only does the fact of the incarnation establish the communi- 
cableness of this divine relation of sonship to God the Father ; it dis- 
covers also its entire consistency, when communicated, with another 
relation ;—that of subjectship, if I may be allowed to use the term, 
to God the ruler, to God the king. In the person of Christ, the two 
relations, while continuing distinct from one another, are yet found 
combined.” —(P. 85.) 

‘* The incarnation not only brings the eternal Son into the relation 
of a subject and a servant, but brings him into that relation after it 
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has sustained a great shock—a fatal jar, as it might seem—after it 
has become thoroughly disordered and deranged.” —(P. 92.) 

“* Not only does the incarnation bring the Son into the relation of 
a subject, under the inevitable condition of criminality and condemna- 
tion now attaching to that relation in our case; it proves that the 
relation itself, apart from that condition, may be one in spirit with 
that of sonship ; and it secures that, as regards all who are in Christ, . 
it shall ultimately be so, and that for ever.” —(Pp. 97, 98.) 


With reference to the first of these propositions, it may be 
peers to state, that Dr Candlish expressly guards it from 

ing misunderstood as intended to affirm that humanity in 
general—the human race en masse —is taken into participation 
of the filial relation in the person of Christ. It is the one 
numerical instance of human nature that in the incarnation 
receives subsistence in the person of the Son of God to which 
he refers. We would gladly quote the passage, but our limits 
forbid, and must indeed render our quotations fewer than we 
desire and had intended. 

The discussion must turn mainly on this first proposition. 
The others are valuable; but rather as corollaries and conse- 
quences of the first, than as propositions co-ordinate with it. 
And they will present themselves in nothing but an acceptable 
point of view to those who admit the truth of the affirmation 
from which the whole series takes its rise. And we contend 
that it is a truth; that it is relevantly adduced for the pur- 
poses of this argument ; and that it is right and safe to argue 
through it to the author’s doctrine anent the sonship of believers. 
We hold that the Incarnation, effecting, of course, no alteration 
on the eternal Sonship, which it were simply absurd to imagine, 
does nevertheless, if we may so speak, modulate it into a new 
aspect, manifesting its communicability and mediating its 
communication. And we only require to add, that the Mystical 
union between believers and Christ, effected by the Spirit, as 
the Spirit of the Son, and the Spirit of regeneration, and secur- 
ing communion and community in all interests, possessions, 
and relationships, between the Head and the members, carrying 
with it the relative or relational e of adoption, actually 
accomplishes the communication. This is the argument in the 
elements of it, and it is substantially the whole of the argu- 
ment. The Incarnation of the Eternal Son, and the Regenera- 
tion of those elect unto the adoption of sons; the Incarnation, 
admitting an elect numerical instance of human nature in the 
pa of the Son into participation of the Sonship, and the 

generation of elect human persons into spiritual union and 
communion with the same person, the Son of God come in 
the flesh, and in the flesh recognised, and in his human con- 
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sciousness recognising himself, as the Son of God: these two 
factors, in their combination, result, we believe, inevitably in 
the doctrine of the volume before us. 

It is necessary therefore, in this view, to devote some careful 
attention to the proposition which asserts the communicability 
of the relation of the Eternal Sonship as proved by the Incar- 
- nation. And here we are met by pene objections designed 

to bar all further progress of the discussion. To make finite 
creatures, it is ak partakers of a strictly eternal relation, a 
relation in the necessary constitution of the Godhead, is to deify 
them, to make them gods, as the Son is God. It isto make them 
partakers of the “oveyévmova—the incommunicable prerogative of 
the Only-begotten. It is to take them into the hypostatic 
union. It is to subject an infinite relationship to limits and 
conditions—the limits of time and finitude ; or, at least, it is 
to forget that Christ’s human nature is not a human person, 
and to argue unwarrantably from what may be true concerning 
that which is not a human person, to what may be true con- 
cerning that which 7s a human person. 

This may seem a formidable series of obstacles thrown up in 
our way i limine; but we are persuaded that they may 
be all seen to yield before a little careful treatment of them. 
We need not discuss them in formal succession ; they all run 
very much into one another, or at least in one direction. 

Tf, then, it be contended that to render the believer a par- 
taker of the Sonship, is to render him partaker of the divine 
essence as the Son himself is; what is this but a repetition of 
that singular confusion of thought which so strangely and fre- 
quently turns up all throughout this discussion—the confound- 
ing between an essence or nature and a relation? To declare 
the Godhead and Sonship of the second person to be identical, 
is surely a very great and palpable mistake. It is equally a 
mistake to affirm that the Son’s possession of the divine essence 
is the effect of his Sonship, or vice versa, so that participa- 
tion in the Sonship would infer participation in the Godhead. 
His possession of the divine essence and his possession of 
the Sonship, are together the conjoint effects of the movoyérqea. 
And that there may be communicatio essentie divine without 
Sonship as the result, is plain from the divine personality 
and procession of Holy Spirit, who stands in no relation of 
Sonship, nor in any similar related state, to either of the other 
divine Persons. The éxogsvorg carries with it one effect. The 
ovoytvnove Carries two effects ; the communicatio essentiedivine, 
and the Sonship. And these are not two component of 
one whole ; they are in different categories, the one the cate- 
gory of the real, the other of the relative ; not of course that 
we mean to say the relative is unreal, but the meaning and 
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— of the antithesis are obvious. These considerations are 
surely sufficient to negative this a priori attempt to forbid our 
discussion in limine. 

If it be said that participation in the eternal Sonsbip will 
infer participation in the sovyirnea, here again we have a pal- 
pable confusion in thought between the sovryévnoa as the cause 
and the Sonship as its effect. And in addition to indicatin 
and removing this confusion, it is only necessary to ask, Did 
Christ’s own humanity, by participating in the Sonship, as we 
shall see that it does, become Monogenetic? In virtue of his 
humanity, the eternal Son has become the tgwréroxos—the first- 
born among many brethren. It is his being the sovoyéms that 
qualifies him for being the *gwréroxos. But his humanity enters 
not into the movoyévyoa ; if indeed either the assertion or denial 
of this has a self-consistent meaning. Assuredly his humanity 
is not Monogenetic, if in respect of it he is the first-born among 
many brethren. And it is as considered as in the form—woggn 
—of the tgwréroxos, not as in the form of the povoyévns, that the 
many brethren are conformed—svuuéep—to the image of the 
Son. Yet whether regarded as the sovyéyms or the rewréroxos, 
there is but one Sonship in which Emmanuel stands related to 
the Father. 

As to the objection that the doctrine of this volume would 
take us into hypostatical union, we have great difficulty in 
comprehending what precise idea it is intended to convey, 
unless it be meant to affirm that to imagine a human person 
permitted to participate in the Sonship of Christ, is to imagine 
the destruction of that human person’s personality. And if 
this is the import of the objection, we confess that we cannot 
get our understanding into action to take hold of it or grapple 
with it at all, except by identifying it with the other objection, 
which would forbid our arguing from the participation of the 
Sonship by Christ’s human nature to like participation by be- 
lievers, on the ground that they are each a human person, 
which Christ’s human nature is not. That certainly is both a 
specious and interesting objection, which we ought to be will- 
ing to face and deal with. And we are so. We meet it with 
the following answers :— 

(1.) The statement, of course, is true that the Lord’s human 
nature is not a human person ; but so far as it has any bearing 
on the question before us, we think it is fairly and fully met and 
neutralised by the counter and more complete statement that, 
while the human nature of Christ is not a human person, it is 
not impersonal. This “holy thing” is “called the Son of God ;” 
and it is so called because, through hypostatic union, it is the Son 
of God. Also, while it is true that the man Christ Jesus is not 
a human person but the eternal Son, it is true that the eternal 
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Son isa man. This Divine Person not merely possesses man- 
hood, true, proper manhood ; but the sense in which this is to 
be understood is that this Divine Person is truly and properly 
aman. And this is all that the exigencies of our argument re- 
quire—all that is properly relevant to the conduct of it. The 
believer has manhood: so has Christ. The believer has per- 
sonality : so has Christ. Christ’s personality, it is true, is 
divine ; the believer’s is human. But this difference has to be 
eliminated, if the case is to be accurately put. This person, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, possesses, we say, and enjoys, in and 
according to, though not because of, his human nature and 
human consciousness, a certain relation. In and according to 
the self-same nature, other persons possessing that nature in 
all the self-same constituting elements of it, are affirmed to 
enjoy the self-same relation. Where, we ask, is there room or 
ground here for the allegation that the diversity in the charac- 
ter of their respective personalities, Christ’s and the believer's, 
must be held, wu priori, as an effectual bar against arguing 
trom the truth of the one affirmation to the possible truth of 
the other? It is the identity in kind of the created conscious- 
nesses concerned that the argument has to do with, not the 
diversity of the personalities. 

(2.) If Christ’s want of human personality render it, a priori, 
impossible that the believer can have the same Sonship in 
human nature and human consciousness, which Christ in the 
same nature and the same kind of consciousness has; then 
we do not see but that it must inevitably follow, by parity of 
reasoning, that a person having, not human personality but 
divine personality in human nature, is incapable, in the first 
place, of being an example to human persons ; incapable, in the 
second place, of being a fountain of suitable grace to human 
persons ; and incapable, in the third place, of sympathising 
with human persons: all this, it would appear, because his 
human nature has not a human personality. 

(3.) In making a human person the object of our contem- 
plation, in the view of this argument, we have two things to 
contemplate—Humanity and Personality. Humanity does 
not per se debar from the Sonship, as we see in Christ the Son. 
And we may remark, in passing, that if humanity were not 
capable of entering into the Sonship, it would be @ fortiori 
incapable of entering into the hypostatic union—incapable of 
being, as Christ’s human nature is, though not exclusivé, the 
Son of God. The man Christ Jesus has a human conscious- 
ness and a human experience, identical in kind with the con- 
sciousness and experience of a human person. On this human 
consciousness of the man Christ Jesus, the eternal Sonship con- 
fers of its enjoyments, and imposes of its obligations ; so that, 
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as we have said, a human person’s humanity cannot, per se, 
prevent him from reaching asimilar enjoyment of the Sonship. 
His personality, of course, debars him from the hypostatical 
union, and from reaching the Sonship in that particular man- 
ner. That is what it does debar him from; and that is all that it 
can be proved to debar him from. It cannot be proved that it 
debars him from the Sonship, wnless it can be shewn that 
hypostatic union is the only kind of union by which the Son- 
ship can be reached. He would be a bold reasoner who would 
attempt to shew this. At all events, the onus of proving it 
lies on those who assert it, while those who deny it are free to 
go on and discuss the influence of the mystical union between 
Christ and his people. And this union, we affirm, is such, that 
as the whole united body is called “Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 12), 
and is dealt with for all purposes of the relative or relational 
grace of justification as one, so, for all purposes of the similarly 
relative or relational grace of adoption, it is in like manner 
dealt with as one, and may be called in its completeness “ the 
Son.” Nay, it is so called “the Son,” if one Spirit inspired 
Hosea and Matthew; as it is written, “ When Israel was a 
child, I loved him, and CALLED MY SON out of Egypt” (Hos. 
xi. 1). “He took the young child and his mother by night, 
and departed into Egypt; and was there till the death of* 
Herod : that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I CALLED MY 
Son” (Mat. ii. 14, 15). 

(4.) The objection we are considering seems to us to spring 
from an ill-defined notion, to the effect that human nature in 
Christ’s person possesses, through the hypostatic union, advan- 
tages for a species of immediate and inevitable enjoyment of 
the Sonship such as it cannot possibly possess in the persons of 
his people. But this, as we shall see, is an allegation utterly 
unfounded, and one which, if true, would completely debar be- 
lievers alike from the sympathy and example of their Lord. 

The only other preliminary objection that we are aware of 
is to the effect, that to acknowledge participation of the Eternal 
Sonship by finite creatures, is to subject that relation to limits 
and conditions inconsistent with its nature. Now the answer 
to this is, that the question of limits and conditions must be 
transferred from the persons of believers to the Person and 
human consciousness and experience of the Incarnate Son him- 
self ; and the objection must then be abandoned, or assume the 
form of an argument against the reality, or at least the import, 
of the Incarnation. 

With such replies we are, we submit, entitled to dismiss 
these preliminary objections, and to regard the ground as clear 
for proceeding to consider the influence of the hypostatical and 
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mystical unions—of the Incarnation and Regeneration—in ad- 
mitting believers, through the sovereign grace of God, into 
participation of the Sonship towards the Father. And we take 
the topics in their order. 

First. We consider the Incarnation of the Eternal Son. 
And here it must be obvious ;— 

1. In the first place, that the Incarnation presents the Son- 
ship to the whole intelligent universe in a new light. Leaving 
the eternal Sonship in itself wholly unchanged—the reverse of 
which it were acontradiction to imagine—the incarnation never- 
theless gives a wholly new and wonderful revelation of that 
Sonship. It brings it forth from the light that is inaccessible 
and full of glory,—from the unsearchable depths of Godhead, 
eternal, immortal, and invisible,—and discloses it to view com- 
mitted on the platform of time, and implicated with the move- 
ment and history of created interests, as could not, apart from 
the hypostatic union, have possibly been conceived. Even to 
the Father, the Sonship now presents a new aspect ; for not 
only does the Son now dwell in the Father’s bosom as from 
eternity, and as, of course, he still dwells, but he is now in a 
capacity to stand forth—so to speak, and to speak with deep- 
est reverence—to stand forth objectively before his Father's 
throne, to receive sovereign, covenanted, official appointmeng ; 
to receive “commandment” concerning the discharge of official 
duty ; to receive promise of support in official danger ; to re- 
ceive approbation in surmounting official difficulties, and 
even an Officially active death ; and to receive the full enjoy- 
ment and manifestation of all the glories of his Sonship in 
reward of his entire official work :—“ I have finished the work 
thou hast given me to do: Father, glorify thy Son with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” And if 
thus the eternal Son in human flesh presents himself as an 
object of contemplation in a new light to the Father, how much 
more to created intelligences! All that can be said of the 
ineffably nearer approach of Godhead to our perception as 
accomplished by the incarnation, can equally be affirmed of the 
Sonship. Nor is it merely in reference to revelation on the 
one hand, and perception on the other, that this vast approxi- 
mation has to be considered, but with reference to communi- 
cation also ; for hereby, in sovereignty and wisdom, God taketh 
order towards communicating himself to his people in the gift 
of his Son in human flesh, that “Jehovah may be the portion 
of their inheritance and of their cup ;” and that with an import 
that no man understandeth exhaustively, though it imports no 
communication of the essence that is incommunicable. But 
sonship is not an essence. It is a relation ; and, as such, it 
follows not that incommunicability must be predicated of it ; 
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while, on the other hand, if the aspect in which God through 
the incarnation does communicate himself to his people be the 
aspect of inheritance—“ heirs of God,”—and if believers are 
herein “ joint-heirs with Christ,” is it not by being joint-sons 
that they are joint-heirs, and thus, by entering into the sonship 
relation, that they receive God as their portion for ever? But 
apart from this, which we could scarcely suppress in passing. 
It is not merely in the view of the Father, and in the view of 
created intelligences, that the Sonship, through the incarnation, 
appears in a new aspect, as the Son stands forth objectively, 
the mediator between God and man. The Son himself has a 
new experience of the Sonship,—a new experience of the laws, 
the enjoyments, the resources and prerogatives of this relation. 
And this new experience is achieved through the concurrent 
action of the new nature he has assumed. That nature was 
created originally, in all its self-identifying elements, to be 
capable of such concurrent action. This numerical instance of 
it, in particular, has been specially formed of the Holy Ghost 
with express view to such concurrence. And now in his human 
soul, and by the action of its powers and faculties, the eternal 
Son has human consciousness and experience of his Sonship. 
Only through the action of these created powers and faculties 
is he conscious of receiving “commandment” from the Father ; 
of being able and bound as a Son to pray unto his Father, who 
seeth in secret; of having natural and holy disinclinations 
towards pain, and hunger, and death, for instance, which it is 
his duty as a Son to overcome in deference to his Father's 
will ; of being in a capacity to say, “Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me,” while obediently adding, “ never- 
theless, not my will, but thine be done ;” and of at last ex- 
claiming, in filial faith, “Father, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit.” In the entire system of consciousness, of which these 
are but instances, the eternal Son was conscious, after a new 
fashion, of his own Sonship, and was passing through new and 
marvellous experience of it. And such experience of it he now 
enjoys at the Father’s right hand, in that “life which he asked 
of God, and he gave it him, even length of days for ever and 
ever ;” and in that blessedness with which the Father “ hath 
made him exceeding glad with his countenance.” 

But while it is through the functions of that spirit which 
in death he committed to the Father’s hands that the Lord 
has this new consciousness and experience of Sonship, it is 
not a new sonship of which he thus has experience. The man 
Christ Jesus is the Son of God in respect only and exclusively 
of the eternal Sonship. That holy thing which was born of 
the virgin is the Son of God, not in virtue of any relation that 
began with its beginning, but in virtue solely of its being 
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assumed into the person of the Son. We quote from our 
author :— 


‘* Of course, I hold that it is the same relation, unchanged and un- 
modified. But it is now shared in by his humanity, which it was not 
before. And this, so far, makes a difference ;—not in the nature and 
character of the relation ;—but, as it were, in the manner of its out- 
goings or outcomings in the person sustaining it.”—(P. 167.) 

And we quote again from Calvin, treating of the Eternal 
Sonship :— 


“* We acknowledge, indeed, that Christ in human nature is called a 
Son, not like believers, by gratuitous adoption merely, but the true, 
natural, and therefore only Son, this being the mark which distin- 
guishes him from all others. Those of us who are regenerated to a 
new life, God honours with the name of sons; the name of true and 
only-begotten Son he bestows on Christ alone. But how is he an 
only Son in so great a multitude of brethren, except that he possesses 
by nature what we acquire by gift? This honour we extend to his 
whole person as mediator—ad totam mediatoris personam—so that he 
who was born of a virgin, and on the cross offered himself in sacrifice 
to the Father, is truly and properly the Son of God; but still in 
respect of his Godhead.” —(Calv. Inst. Book II. chap. xiv. 6.) 

And again :— 


‘* We by no means assent to Nestorius, who imagined a twofold . 
Christ, when we maintain that Christ, by means of brotherly union, 
made us sons of God with himself, because in the flesh, which he took 


from us, he is the only-begotten Son of God.” —(Calv. Inst. Book II. 
chap. xiv. 7.) 


It is, then, the one only eternal Sonship which the Son, as 
the man Christ Jesus, possesses and enjoys. And if the Incar- 
nation teaches anything concerning this glorious and ever- 
blessed relation, it teaches that it is capable of being embraced 
in a thoroughly, an intensely human consciousness ; of being 
apprehended and understood by a human intellect ; of having 
its obligations imposed upon, and accepted by, a human con- 
science and a human will; and of having its endearments of 
love and confidence unspeakable enshrined and enjoyed in a 
human heart. It is of the Sonship as thus specificated into a 
new aspect by the incarnation, that we affirm its participation 
by believers. And surely no one will deny that this new aspect, 
history, and experience of: it, in the complex but undivided 
person of the Son, points at least in the direction of what we 
have affirmed, namely, that the incarnation manifests the com- 
municability, and mediates the communication, of the Sonship. 

2. The eternal Sonship is thus seen to be enjoyed in the 
human nature of our Lord under limits and conditions, as, of 
course, also it must be, if enjoyed by his people in communion 
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with him ; so that, if there is any difficulty here, it is, as we 
have said, transferred from their persons and experience to His. 
For the limits and conditions are in both cases precisely the 
same in kind, rendering the communion, as we believe, com- 
plete, or capable of being complete ; always, of course, with 
reservation that the man Christ Jesus hath in all things the 
pre-eminence. And surely this, it will be admitted, is to the 
service of our argument. These limits and conditions, in 
Christ’s case and in his people’s, are of a twofold kind. First, 
those that necessarily arise from the finitude and capacities of 
that nature of theirs of which he also, because the children 
were partakers of it, himself likewise took part ; and, secondly, 
those which are imposed by the sovereign will of Godhead, 
according to the provisions and arrangements of that federal 
covenant of redemption in which the only-begotten Son and 
the sons of the adoption stand forth as one undivided “Christ” 
(1 Cor. xii. 12) before the Father, the Judge of all. 

Let this be duly considered, and it will be found eminently 
fitted, we believe, to remove difficulties and misconceptions 
from the minds of any whom this doctrine may have startled. 
There is a certain illusion with which, in contemplating 
the person of Christ,.we are apt to suffer our minds to be 
beset ; to the effect, namely, that Christ’s enjoyment in his 
human nature of his own eternal Sonship is an immediate and 
ex necessitate effect of the hypostatic union. We are in danger 
of imagining that because through that union Christ’s human 
nature is—though not exclusivé, yet truly—the Son of God, 
therefore, it has direct, immediate, complete, and inevitable 
access to all that the Sonship involves, Were this true, it 
would establish an unapproachable, incommunicable peculiarity 
in the experience of Christ, as distinguished from all experi- 
ence, in this matter, possible to his people ; and to this extent 
it would be fatal to the argument we are conducting. At the 
very least it would represent Christ's human enjoyment and 
experience of the Sonship as limited only by the capacities 
conferred on the created nature thus enjoying it, and in no 
other respect left to be conditioned by the Sovereign will and 
Covenant arrangements of the Father. And this would assuredly 
countenance the idea that in virtue of the hypostatic union 
Christ’s humanity possesses advantages for the enjoyment of 
the Sonship in which no other numerical instance of human 
nature can have communion. But it is an idea wholly without 
foundation. Christ’s human enjoyment of the Sonship is not 
an effect ea necessitate of the hypostatic union. That his 
human nature is the Son of God is ex necessitate of that union. 
But that is its only ex necessitate effect. That exhausts the 
immediate and inevitable consequence, in this matter, of the 
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incarnation. All actual enjoyment of the Sonship on Christ’s 
part, in human consciousness and according to the function and 
action of his humanity, is not ex necessitate, but per fidem— 
by faith, according to the promise of the Father, and according 
to the agency of the Spirit. Christ neither claims nor receives 
for his humanity, even in personal union with his Godhead, 
immediate and unrestrained access to the resources of the God- 
head or the privileges of the Sonship. If he did, what import 
could there be in the Spirit’s affirmation—iaurov ixévwor—he 
emptied himself? When he assumed human nature into sub- 
sistence in his own Divine Person, he put himself in the 
position of a man pledged to “live by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God,” and to receive no grace, no 
ptivilege whatever, save at the hands of the Spirit of God. 
And he placed himself, moreover, in the position of a Son 
pledged to verify his Sonship by the rule—from which he asked 
no exemption—“ As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God ” (comp. Rom. viii. 14, and Mat. iv. 1); and 
pledged to trust in faith to the Father’s grand combination of 
argument and promise—as to the force and fulfilment whereof 
surely the First-born among many brethren can be no exception, 
but must rather be the archetype and prime exemplar :—“Be- 
cause ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” Unless we apprehend this, 
we utterly misapprehend all Christ’s covenant position, his 
covenant relations, his covenanted enjoyments, sufferings, and 
achievements. From the nativity in Bethlehem to the offering 
of himself on Calvary, he never attempted to do, to enjoy, to 
suffer aught, save as “ he through the eternal Spirit” did, en- 
joyed, suffered. Nor did the Spirit act in him any otherwise 
than according to the Word and promise of the Father. The 
Son, therefore, acted, enjoyed, suffered, in faith—faith, wrought 
in Him, exactly as in his people, by the Spirit and Word—the 
agency of the Spirit and the instrumentality of the Word—of 
the living God, his own eternal Father. It is a glorious truth. 
It reveals his human consciousness and experience, ruled and 
conditioned as his people must be, by the promise and faithful- 
ness of the Father, and by the agency and love of the Spirit, 
and by the powers and energies of faith thereby. It sounds and 
fathoms—as no other thought can—the import of his tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, and reveals his precise conduct ot the 
ordeal to which he was then subjected. It is of far wider appli- 
cation*® than the argument before us, though the intelligent 
reader will not fail to see how immediately and powerfully it 








* See this thought somewhat fully brought out in another connection, in 
“ Christ's Presence in the Gospel History,” chap. vii. specially pp. 108-118. 
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bears on the question of the Sonship and of believers’ participa- 
tion in the Sonship. It redeems the human experience of their 
Lord from all that could moe or seclude it from their sym- 
ans and their commuion. The clear and believing appre- 

ension of it will put an edge of heavenly fineness on their 
intelligent perceptions, and their adoring gratitude, in contem- 
plating their indebtedness and obligations to their Elder Brother, 
and will convince them how fully it is truethat—with complete 
conservation of every peculiarity and prerogative of the Son of 
God which no creature may affect or invade—the Son of God 
has in all points been tried like as they are, sin only excepted, 
not like them only in respect of sin, that in all things and in 
respect of sinlessness, he might make them wholly Tike unto 
himself. 

We again submit, therefore, that progress has been made 
towards the doctrine in view, such as no counter reasoning can 
invalidate or nullify. “He shall cry unto me, My Father,” is 
the promise to the Son (Ps. lxxxix. 26). Is its meaning differ- 
ent when the self-same promise, in the self-same words, is given 
to his brethren (Jer. iii. 19)? The fulfilment of the promise 
to him is accomplished to his faith by the eternal Spirit. Is 
its accomplishment to them by the same Spirit an achievement 
of another kind—realising in their experience aud consciousness 
a generically different privilege—from what their Lord enjoys ? 
To what possible end, then, do the Father’s promise and the 
Spirit’s action pass upon the children only through the person of 
the Son in their nature, if that promise of the Father and that 
action of the Spirit leave behind them those traces and signa- 
ture of sonship that have been graven and informed into. the 
children’s nature there? Nor let the distinction between their 
sonship as of sovereignty and grace, and Christ’s as of necessity 
and eternity, be suffered to invade the reasoning. His Sonship 
is eternal ; and, on the supposition of the hypostatic union, his 
Sonship in human nature throughout all its functions is ex 
necessitate. But the hypostatic union is not itself ex neces- 
sitate ; it is of the sovereignty of God—the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the triune Godhead. The dignity of the hypos- 
tatic union, with its necessary effect, is grace—grace pre-emi- 
nent—to the humanity of the Son. Calvin emphatically and 
repeatedly quotes Augustine as “wisely reminding us that 
Christ is in this respect a bright mirror of the wonderful and 
singular grace of God, because as man he obtained honour 
which he could not merit.” And again, “How could the man 
Christ be a mirror of the inestimable grace of God, had not the 
dignity been conferred upon him both of being, and being 
called, the only-begotten Son of God?” So that it is wholly in 
’ respect of grace, and in respect of nothing that is of necessity, 
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that we say the sons of the adoption share with the Son in his 
Sonship in human flesh. And they enjoy it altogether in like 
manner as He in their nature enjoys it—by faith ; by faith that 
it might be by grace—by the Word and the Spirit of God. 

Christ’s divine essence is incommunicable. His divine con- 
sciousness of eternal Sonship as the wovwyévne is ex necessitate 
and unapproachable. The hypostatic union, though of grace, 
is also, in the nature of things, mcommunicable. The doctrine 
arrogates nothing to the children that is ex necessitate to Christ, 
or incommunicable in the nature of thecase. But the Sonship 
in human flesh is of grace to the man Christ Jesus—as 
thoroughly of sovereign e assonship is to his people. His 
human consciousness and human experience of it—conscious- 
ness and experience of it in his reasonable soul—are of grace, 
“a bright mirror of grace,” being guided and informed through- 
out of the word and the Spirit of God ; that very word and that 
very Spirit which the Father hath given him expressly to com- 
municate to his people. Do they not carry with them, when 
communicated, community in the Sonship and Sonship-experi- 
ence of the mam that is at once the Father's “fellow ” and “the 
Firstborn among many brethren?” Or to put the case once 
more, and thus: Save for the promise of the Father, and 
the work of the Spirit, there is no order taken in the covenant 
of grace that the human consciousness of Christ shall have 
aught of the enjoyment of the eternal Sonship. To say 
otherwise were to deify his humanity, or at least to violate all 
the covenant design of the incarnation. Shall not, therefore, 
the promise of the Father and the work of the Spirit—neces- 
sary and sufficient in his case—be sufficient, as they are neces- 
sary, in his people’s case ? 

SECONDLY. We are thus led naturally to consider the fitness 
of the Mystical Union to effect the communication of sonship 
which we see the Incarnation is fitted to mediate. And here 
we have to attend to these two considerations ; namely, first, 
that the mystical union is accomplished by the Spirit of the 
Son, in what is specifically a work of regeneration; and 
secondly, that it provides for, and gives entrance on, communion 
with the Son. 

1. Union to Christ is effected by the Spirit in a very special 
work of Regeneration. Nor is this aspect of the Spirit’s work 
to be vaguely identified with any other designation which his 
work in effectual calling may receive. Its special nature as in- 
dicated by this very designation has to be steadily considered. 
For, if we are by the Holy Ghost “called into the fellowship of 
the Son,” it is not without very special reasons that this effec- 
tual calling is our regeneration. For, so regarded, it sets be- 
fore us a real, suitable, permanent foundation on which the— 
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otherwise arbitrarily constituted—relation of sonship is seen to 
rest. 

(1.) It provides areal foundation for the relation. Adoption 
is a sovereign act of the divine grace, placing the believer in a 
new relative position towards God. But the complete isobssia 
carries in it the communication of grace subjective as well as 
grace relational ; and that grace subjective is grace regenerating. 
On this point our author speaks well ; and the passage affords 
a fine specimen of that profoundly appreciative exegesis in which 
his two closing lectures abound, and which in their perusal will 
amply repay such readers as may have found difficulty in the 
abstruser portions of the work, but have intellect and spirit- 
uality to rejoice in all increased insight into the Spirit’s trains 
of thought in Holy Scripture :— 


“* Turning to the first epistle of John, we find one passage especially 
in which the manner of our entering into the relation of sonship is 
noticed. Our being sons is ascribed to the calling of God (iii. 1) :— 
‘* Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God.” Of course there is no 
difficulty in understanding what is meant by our being called by the 
Father the sons of God. It is not a nominal but a real calling that is 
intended, the actual constituting of a real relation. But the state- 
ment seems to make sonship depend solely and exclusively on God’s 
calling, that is, on his adoptive act. It is not so, however. This 
verse should not be separated from the verse immediately preceding 
it (ii. 29), in which it is said that ‘ every one that doeth righteous- 
ness is born of God.’ For it is plainly that thought, ‘ being born of 
God,’ which suggests to John the burst of adoring gratitude,’ ‘ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us, that we should 
be called the sons of God.’ Thus, in point of fact, John rests that 
sonship, which is in his eyes so wonderful, mainly on our being born 
of God. Nor is this all. John, repeating the assertion, ‘ we are the 
sons of God,’ continues to dwell with singular earnestness and explicit- 
ness on what being born of God means, and what it involves—perfect 
likeness to God hereafter (iii. 2); purity like his now (3); having 
the seed of God remaining in us as the germ of an impeccable life (9). 
It is impossible, I think, to read that whole passage in the epistle with 
any care and thought, without coming to the conviction that John 
attaches a very deep meaning indeed to our being born of God; that 
he looks upon it as in some real and vital sense analogous— not 
merely to the relation of the human child to the human parent—but 
to the act in which the relation originates ; that he regards it as 
actually effecting a certain community of nature between God and 
man.” —(Pp. 231-233.) 


(2.) But the suitableness of this foundation is perhaps as 
worthy of our consideration. And here, we think, Dr Uand- 
lish’s train of reasoning is susceptible of being supplemented 
and confirmed in a somewhat interesting manner. Every re- 
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lational grace must be combined with a co-relative grace that 
is real, inward, or subjective. These two kinds of grace are 
in different categories, and for that very reason they can never 
conflict with each other, nor can their simultaneous collation 
cause any real difficulty in keeping them quite distinct in our 
contemplation of them. The real and subjective grace has 
nothing to do with the objective grounds on which the grace 
relative or relational rests. It reveals these grounds ; but it in 
no respect enters into them—the two categories, as we have 
said, being perfectly distinct. Thus, the relational grace of 
Justification, which is the sovereign act of God, altering the re- 
lative position of the believer towards himself, and rendering it 
one of favour and acceptance, cannot be apprehended and in- 
telligently embraced without an inward work of the Spirit, re- 
storing the Divine image in knowledge, righteousness, and 
holiness, whereby the redeemed soul, which is the subject of 
this work, with enlightened understanding, quickened con- 
science, and renewed will, believingly takes up this gracious 
position of perfect righteousness before God—an acquiescence, 
on his part, which, reverently speaking, God cannot dispense 
with, just because the whole matter is one that concerns the 
rectifying of the relations between himself and those intelligent 
responsible beings whom his Son has, by his obedience unto 
death, redeemed. But so far as the interests of the relational 
grace of justification are concerned, it does not appear that the 
requisite subjective grace should assume any other form than 
that of restoration, recreation, renewal. It is not a new relation 
—we mean in the essential constituting idea or elements of it— 
that is here concerned, though in the accidents and circum- 
stances a very great change is transpiring. Still, it is simply the 
original relation of man towards God, as a subject towards his 
moral Governor and Judge, that is being dealt with. And hence 
the subjective concurrent grace required need not, in its charac- 
ter and nature, be more than grace of renewal and re-creation. 
It is very different when the other relational grace of Adoption 
is concerned. Here we have, as we have been contending, a 
wholly new relation to consider. And that it is a new relation, 
we think, is admirably brought out by the fact that a wholly 
new kind of subjective work of God is brought forward as 
the subjective grace required to concur in the constitution 
of it. For surely it is for this very reason, most manifestly, that 
the Spirit’s work is set before us as being specifically a regenera- 
tive work. Nor can we suffer this argument to have its force 
weakened, or its clearness clouded, by the mere grammatical 
circumstance, that the same particle is prefixed in all the words 
re-newal, re-storation, re-creation, re-generation. Those who 
would bar in limine the course of reasoning which we pursue 
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on this entire theme by reminding us that Christianity is re- 
storative, are fond of ringing the changes on these words ; and 
they heap them all up together as if they were all equally ser- 
viceable. But there is one of them which we must take apart 
by itself; for it has a great truth to tell us which we cannot 
suffer to fall into obscurity by the word which expresses it be- 
ing defaced of its own great peculiarity. A man’s re-creation 
is a second creation by God. But his re-generation is not a 
second generation by God. His dvayémoa is not a second 
spiritual yérnoa, but a yévnoe that is spiritual in contradistinc- 
tion to the first yévnea, which was of the flesh. No language 
could assert this more emphatically than the language of in- 
spiration itself, and that with the very view with which this 
argument calls attention to it: “To as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
which believe in his name: which were born not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
And all throughout John’sfirst epistle believers are said to be be- 
gotten of God, never re-begotten ;—begotten of God ; born of 
the Spirit : and it is a wholly new thing in Divine operation, 
peculiar to the covenant of grace, and such that mere creation 
knoweth nothing of it. 

And why is generation by the Spirit introduced now, but be- 
cause it introduces such subjective grace as is now required 
to underlie and bear out the new relation of sonship? There 
is, of course, no inconsistency in its being called a work of crea- 
tion too. For it brings into being what had no being before ; 
it is the work of him who calleth the things that are not as 
though they were. But it is more than creative, being “spirit 
born of the Spirit.” And if asked to say, How much more? 
we are not ashamed to say, We cannot tell. But this we may 
say—for in saying it we only read off what the lamp of revela- 
tion sets before us—that while the Spirit’s work considered as 
creative makes its subject possessor of the image of God, con- 
sidered as generative it “makes him partaker of the Divine 
nature.” And if again asked the import of this marvellous 
statement of the Spirit, again we are not ashamed to say, We 
cannot tell, at least not exhaustively; but, with reservation 
that it does not, because in the nature of things it cannot, 
imply participation in the essence of Godhead, it is doubtless 
designed to convince us that those in whom it is fulfilled have 
a spiritual nature communicated by a profound derivation from 
God,—Spirit-born spirit,—qualifying them for an intense in- 
timacy of communion with God, such as mere creation can in 
no respect provide for, and for sustaining the fellowship belong- 


ing to a relation which creation, though it may contemplate, 
does not constitute. 
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We have not been calling here for a distinction without a 
difference. The distinction is a plain and palpable one. The 
relation concerned in Justification is a relation belonging to 
creation ; and hence the co-relative subjective grace concerned 
in its gracious rectification appears as grace creative. The re- 
lation which Adoption constitutes is a new relation, and the 
subjective grace concerned in its gracious constitution is grace 
generative. No doubt the Spirit’s work is one—one work 
under a twofold aspect. Nor need this occasion any difficulty 
if we observe how inseparable are the two graces of relational 
position for which this work provides a fit subjective state of 
soul in him who becomes at once in Christ a justified subject, 
and an accepted and beloved son. It is in the simple exercise 
of faith that both these positions are taken up. “ Being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God ;” “ We are all the chil- 
dren of God by faith that is in Christ Jesus.” For while the 
graces of justification and adoption are distinct, they are 
blended, or at least bound, together by this blessed tie, that the 
righteousness of “the Lord our Righteousness” is the righteous- 
ness of God’s beloved Son ; it is wrought out amidst constant 
recognition, both by the Father and the Son, of his filial rela- 
tion ; it carries in it signatures of grace and glory derived im- 
mediately from his Sonship; and it points at least—this right- 
eousness, we mean—to more than the rectification of our relation 
as subjects. Justification merely, it would seem, is not all that 
it contemplates its recipients obtaining. 

And this leads us to observe that the switableness of regene- 
ration, as combining with adoption to complete the ison, is 
not yet fully exhibited. Its suitableness is obvious if the re- 
lative grace to which it answers is grace of sonship. But if 
the sonship is enjoyed in communion with Christ, then this 
suitableness is more perfect when we consider that regenera- 
tion is the work of the Spirit specially as the Spirit of Christ 
—and that, also, working in so far after the pattern he hath 
first set before himself in contributing his own Divine action in 
the Incarnation of the eternal Son. This is a consideration to 
which Dr Candlish repeatedly calls attention ; and it might re- 
ceive illustration from much of John Howe’s eloquent line of 
thought in the Living Temple, where he speaks of the consti- 
tution of that “ Exemplar, original, and great primary temple, 
CuRISsT, replenished with the Divine fulness, and multiplying 
itself into so many, or enlarging itself into that one, his Church.” 
We confess that we have greater confidence in contemplating 
the analogy between the works of the Spirit in generating his 
people, and in effecting the Incarnation of the Son, than be- 
tween their sovereign generation and his eternal generation. 
Not that we would reprehend the latter comparison. We see 
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no more difficulty a priori in believing that a creature’s gene- 
ration from God carries in it a likeness of the eternal genera- 
tion of an eternal person, than in believing that a creature’s 
nature carries in it the likeness of the eternal God himself. 
But we feel on firmer ground when comparing what the Spirit, 
as the Spirit of the Son, does in giving a creature a spiritual 
nature capable of receiving sonship, with what the same Spirit 
had first accomplished in giving a created nature to the Son in 
which to enjoy the Sonship which he has held from everlasting. 
For what is it that we see accomplished in the two cases? In the 
one case: The glorious eternal Sonship, which has its ground 
or foundation in the necessary and ineffable womyivnom, is pre- 
sented to us in the Man Christ Jesus, as enjoyed by human 
nature under limits; and for the enjoyment of the relation 
thus, on his part, under limits, a real and suitable foundation 
is laid in the Incarnation ; in a birth of God’s eternal Son, 
of (ex) the Spirit, which makes him, to whom as the Son the 
Spirit belongs, possessor in holiness of the nature of those to 
be made sons, but who have not the Spirit of the Son—partaker 
of.flesh and blood. And this real foundation so laid is as broad 
as the limits to which human nature in the person of the Son 
is to be admitted to the enjoyment of the relation. In the 
other case: For the enjoyment, we say, of the same relation on 
our part, under exactly the same kind of limits, a real and 
suitable foundation in like manner is laid in Regeneration ; in 
a birth which makes us, who are partakers already in flesh 
and blood before Regeneration, partakers now in that Spirit of 
the Son which was his before Incarnation. And this real 
foundation, again, is as broad as the limits to which we are to 
be admitted to enjoyment of the sonship. Thus, by Incarna- 
tion on his side and Regeneration on ours, the gulf of separation 
is bridged over wholly ; while the relational is founded on the 
real, in our case quite as exactly, and, so to speak, accurately 
and adequately, and sufficiently, as in the case of the Man 
Christ Jesus. It is not the povoyiyoa which is the foundation 
for the enjoyment by the Man Christ Jesus, as such, of the 
eternal Sonship. It is the éeagxwoc, in which, through the 
Holy Ghost, the Son unites himself to us. And surely a par- 
ticipation in the wowyérmia, even though the idea were not self- 
contradictory, can still less be demanded as a foundation for 
the enjoyment, or declared to be implied in the enjoyment, of 
the same sonship, when it is finite beings who are alleged to 
participate in it, The foundation, on their part, is not the uov- 
vino, but what to them, as already partakers by generation 
of flesh and blood, is their avayévnoa, though their only yivno of 
the Spirit, and which renders them partakers of the Divine na- 
ture; even as the ésagxwog may be reverently said to be to him 
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who is by eternal generation partaker of the Divine essence 
an dvayivno too, though his only yévnoa in the flesh, and which 
renders him partaker by the Spirit of the nature of which the 
children are partakers. 

(3.) It is in a similar conspiring line of reasoning that we 
now notice that the Spirit’s work, as a generative work, pro- 
vides a permanent foundation for the sonship. And this, from 
the nature of the case, is needed. It is not needed, in the 
nature of things, when justification is concerned. Justifica- 
tion is not in its own nature necessarily irreversible. The 
justification of believers, indeed, in virtue of an inviolable 
righteousness as the ground of it, is irreversible. Still, absolute 
unchangeableness does not necessarily enter into the idea of 
the estate into which justification admits the justified one. It 
is otherwise with adoption. “The son abideth ever in the 
house” (John viii. 3). And this is not to be restricted to the 
Eternal Son. It is a general and unqualified assertion (Stier, in 
loco) ; as general as the assertion with which itstands contrasted, 
“The servant abideth not in the house for ever.” Into the rela- 
tion of sonship, punishment as penalty cannot enter. Punishment, 
as chastisement, is its privilege and not its curse. Punishment, 
when necessary, in this relation, is never called in to break its 
bonds, but because its bonds cannot be broken. Correlatively, 
therefore, to this relation, subjective grace must be permanent. 
Generative grace, as such, gives permanence ; grace creative, 
as such, does not. Grace creative may be sufficient to underlie 
a relative grace, like justification, not in itself necessarily and 
intrinsically inviolable. It needs grace generative to bear up 
the indefeasible grace of sonship. That creation, as such, does 
not carry eternal stability in it, the history of creation in its 
first estate proves. Nor can the second creation, per se, give 
assurance of a more blissful result. No doubt, in connection 
with the second creation, God can, and does, by special decree 
and ordination, secure the permanence which creation, merely 
as such and in itself, does not guarantee. And is it not re- 
markable, in this light, to see how, as if on very purpose to 
convey this thought, the Spirit hath said (Ephes. iii. 10), “We 
are his workmanship created again in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath ordained that we should walk in them”? 
So far as we are merely God’s workmanship as a creation—a 
new creation—it would seem the Spirit of truth desired to in- 
dicate that that alone, unsupported by express decree and ordi- 
nation, would not secure permanence any more than creation 
pristine. It is different, and we are with equally remarkable 
expressness assured that it is different, with the Spirit’s work 
in conversion regarded as a work of regeneration. In regenera- 
tion there is security, not by corroborative decree, but in the 
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very nature of the case. ‘“ Whatsoever is born of God—way ri 

tyewnutvor ix rod @eov—overcometh the world,” (1 John v. 4). 

he prince of this world hath no access to it : “he toucheth it 
not” (ver. 18). And “whosoever is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin ; for his seed abideth in him, and he cannot sin, for he 
is born of God” (1 John iii. 9). So that God hath not left the 
believer's eternal permanence in holiness in the mere keeping of 
his sovereignty, but in the exercise of sovereignty he hath given 
it a natural foundation, and that natural foundation connected 
in respect of permanence with the permanent privilege of son- 
ship. A result which brings us back, from another point of 
view, on Dr Candlish’s profound, and, as we take it, very 
modestly put statement, “No doubt God is able to secure 
this (stability in the justified state), and is graciously pledged 
to secure it. But for anything that appears to the contrary, 
his way of securing it may be just through our receiving the 
very adoption of sons for which J plead.” 

r Candlish’s own verification of his statement we would 
willingly quote in full did our limits permit. But it consists 
of several expositions of passages of Scripture, wrought together 
into one a ie beautifully contexted that to do otherwise 
than quote very largely were to do injustice to the impression 
of his argument. There is, however, one paragraph which we 
cannot, ere leaving this part of our subject, deny ourselves the 
gratification of extracting. Students of theology must have 
been sensible occasionally of a tendency to regard the subject 
of justification as one surrounded by a certain air of dry, legal 
technicality. We never have felt this in reading Calvin. But 
in Owen we have been overtaken with it, and found refuge 
from its impression by turning to John Howe, more pleased to 
speak of reconciliation, and to dwell on the fine feeling which 
the rectifying of the sinner’s position towards God in that light 
is fitted to produce. We give Dr Candlish’s corrective: his own 
representations, we may add, very eminently never needing to 
be so guarded, or to have their effect corrected ; for surely never 
writer fused into one so well the action of highest intellect and 
purest spiritual feeling :— 

‘¢T am inclined to think that this view which I am attempting to 
explain of sonship, as not a part of justification, nor a mere corollary 
from it, but a distinct and separate benefit,— differently conferred, at 
least in some respects, and differently apprehended and realised,— 
will be found to be of some practical importance. There is unques- 
tionably, in certain quarters, a feeling of distaste and dislike apt to 
arise when God is represented as on the one hand dealing judicially 
with Christ standing in the room of his people, and then, on the other 
hand, dealing judicially with them in virtue of their being one with 
him by faith. The whole transaction, in both its parts, in requiring 
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from the surety satisfaction to law and justice, and in giving us the 
benefit of that satisfaction, appears to some to wear a harsh, technical, 
and legal aspect; a sort of cold, business-like, court of justice air, 
which they cannot relish. It is not difficult to shew that this is a 
prejudice, occasioned,—either by the rude and coarse way in which 
the doctrine is sometimes handled by unwise advocates and expounders 
of it,—or, which is the far more common case, by some gross carica- 
ture of it which the parties choose to draw or paint for themselves. 
At the same time,—if that is the only mode of God’s dealing with 
Christ, and with those whom Christ answers for in the judgment, 
which is prominently brought forward and insisted upon,—there may 
undoubtedly be some risk of its degenerating into barren aud dogmatic 
orthodoxy. It would be a curious and interesting speculation to in- 
quire whether we may not thus, to some extent at least, account for 
the lapse of the theology of the reformation in the schools and colleges 
of the continent, as well as among ourselves, first into rigid and frigid 
scholastic systematising, and then into rationalism. At all events, I 
am persuaded that we have a strong safeguard against any such danger, 
if we do full justice to the common sonship of Christ and of Christ’s 
disciples ;—erecting it into a distinct and separate article of belief, 
and giving it a well-defined place of its own, ‘with ample room and 
verge enough,’ among the truths of the Christan creed and the ele- 
ments of Christian experience. ‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God.’ Let that be fully taught.”—(Pp. 247-249.) 


2. Resuming the argument. Regeneration effecting union 
with Christ gives admission to communion with Christ ; com- 
munion, fellowship, xomwwa, common or joint possession. Thus, 
in Scriptural language, “God hath called us into the fellowship 
of his Son.” Is it probable, prima facie, that we are excluded 
from fellowship in the Sonship ? 

We have said, at the outset of this article, that Owen treats 
the subject of Adoption (vol. ii. pp. 207-221) under the head of 
communion with Christ. But he treats it as what he calls “the 
third head of purchased grace.” And in reality the idea which 
rules his entire discussion is that of “ purchase,” and not of fel- 
lowship. From the very outset the idea of fellowship or com- 
munion falls into the background, and does not reappear save 
in the closing sentence of the discussion. Now, with profound 
regard for the greatest of the Puritans, we venture here a criti- 
cal remark to which we attach some importance. The idea of 
Christ’s work, as a work of purchase, is one which is apt to 
present itself to some minds in gn offensive light ; and we are 
not sure but that in listening to slovenly preaching we have 
heard it put very offensively. Of course it is a Scriptural ex- 
pression, and as such ps of thorough defence and correct 
explanation. But the explanation and defence consist in pre- 
senting it as Scripture presents it, as a partial and subordinate 
view of the Saviour’s work, embraced within the larger and 
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more comprehensive category of thought to which the ideas of 
federality, union, imputation, substitution, atonement, justifi- 
cation, all belong. nder the shield, or within the circumval- 
lation, of this grand category, the position that Christ purchased 
his F as le, and purchased blessings for them, is perfectly and 
easily defencible. It is then seen to be a subordinate statement 
of truth belonging to the department of law and judicial govern- 
ment ; and this confers upon it its more exact and specific mean- 
ing, wholly inoffensive and unobjectionable. Take the idea of 
purchase outside this impregnable fortress, and, for our own 
part, we would not undertake its defence ; Scripture, in fact, 
ceasing to help us. But then if you take the idea of purchase 
in connection with adoption at all, and represent sonship as 
“purchased grace,” must you not inevitably resign all protec- 
tion from the grander and comprehensive category within 
which the scriptural idea of purchase finds its true meaning 
and place of unassailable safety ? For sonship.does not belong 
to the department of law and moral government at all, but to 
a department wholly distinct, which carries in it nothing cor- 
responding to substitution and imputation, and therefore no- 
thing capable of conferring on the notion of purchase a meaning 
different from the ordinary, and, in that sense in divine things, 
really offensive import? Those who concede sonsbip in any 
sense to the believer, must hold that it is a relation having at 
least some analogy to that between the Eternal Father and the 
Eternal Son, a relation into which there can of course enter 
nothing appertaining to sovereignty of law and moral subjec- 
tion. But to introduce into the believer’s sonship an idea 
defencible in any light.solely as embraced under and explained 
by the highest ideas of moral government—nay, to discuss 
his sonship precisely in the light of that idea—an idea that is 
wholly foreign to the analogue, is surely to cut up the analogy 
by the roots, and must result in confounding the departments 
of Fatherhood and moral government, introducing inextricable 
confusion. And this falls in again, from another point of view, 
and we think very confirmingly, with what Dr Candlish says 
in his preface at the very outset :—‘“I can see how in Christ 
the sinner’s case, as that of a disobedient subject, is met. 
But what provision is made for healing the hurt which the re- 
lation of sonship, still standing, has sustained? None that I 
can see ;—unless sonship is simply me in subjectship. And 
that I take to be the real state of the matter, so far as the 
sounder portion of the asserters of an original relation of son- 
ship are concerned. The truth is, that this original relation of 
sonship is with them nothing more than a kind of quality of 
subjectship. It is subjectship realising itself, if one may so 
speak, in favourable circuinstances and under favourable in- 
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fluences ;—causing it to partake not a little of the genial, cordial 
spirit which is wont to pervade the walk of a son with his father. 
If that is all that is involved in the primitive and primeval son- 
ship of paradise, then it follows that it is all that the perfected 
sonship of heaven can have in it ;—all I mean in kind, there 
may be a difference of degree. For ‘relation stands,’ after its 
hurt is healed, the same as it was at first, and has ever been.” 

From the relation of sonship—whether Christ’s or his people’s 
—the ideas of wrath and of the cursed death of the cross, are 
altogether alien. The whole Socinian controversy, so far as 
the doctrine of Christ's work is concerned, turns on this. We 
are in the habit of contending that the Father never was 
displeased with his Son—that, more particularly, therefore 
did He love him because he laid down his life for the sheep, 
submitting to expiate, as a glorious and ineffably acceptable 
subject of God’s moral administration, the sin which by impu- 
tation had become his own. And sonship in his people is 
equally inaccessible to penalty as the person of the Son, save 
as a subject responsible for others, must eternally have been. 
Whether in him or in them, it is a relation to which the very 
ideas of substitution, expiation, aud therefore redemption and 
purchase, are wholly inapplicable. It must be confounded with 
subjectship before it can be regarded as coming into any real 
connection with what these ideas imply. 

It is for this reason that we think the discussion of Adoption, 
as a distinct theological topic, ought to take place not on the 
scheme of Owen, but on the very suggestive thought of Good- 
win (Nichol’s Series, vol. i. p. 96): “Now, how is this being 
adopted through him to be understood? Of being made 
sons through his merits, or through the mere relation to his 
person? I answer, through the relation to his person, and 
Christ’s being a Son. I am in this of learned Mr Ford's 
mind, that adoption, as primitively it was in predestination 
bestowed upon us, was not founded upon redemption, or Christ's 
obedience, but on Christ’s personally being ’s natural Son. 
Our justification indeed is built upon his obedience and suffer- 
ings. But our adoption is through his being the natural Son 
of God, and we his brethren in relation to his person.” This 
we regard as a very valuable statement. It represents all that 
appertains to redemption, both in its achievement and colla- 
tion, as transpiring in the category or department of relation 
to which it really and natively belongs ; while it leaves all that 
concerns sonship to be conceived of in the light, and ruled by 
the principles, of a department altogether distinct and unap- 
proachably its own. bar eg we are persuaded that it has 


very clear foundation in Scripture. Our adoption is there repre- 
sented as being, in the order of the divine decrees, a more im- 
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mediate end in the divine view in predestination than our 
redemption. Redemption is decreed as a necessary means, but 
not the end. The scopefulness of predestination is in this, that 
“he did predestinate us to be conformed to the image of his 
Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren” 
(Rom. viii. 29). Hence, “God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law ””—not merely that all might be rectified in the relation 
to which law and redemption from under the law belong, but 
“that,” by this necessary preliminary rectification, “ we might 
receive the adoption of sons” (Gal. iv. 5). And the same com- 
plete disentanglement of the departments of redemption and 
sonship, with the achievement of the one as the removal of an 
obstruction to the constitution of the other, is evident in the 
first chapter of Ephesians, where we are said (ver. 5) to be 
“predestinated to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ,” 
and “redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins” (ver. 7), is introduced as a step, towards the accomplish- 
ment of the end predestinated. 

Now if this is true, it casts us, for our adoption, most ex- 
pressly, immediately, and exclusively, on our relation to the 
person of the Son: and where in all his person is it to be 
found if not in his Sonship? We have absolutely nothing 
whatever—subordinately, we mean of course, to the sovereign 
grace of God—nothing whatever to fall back upon for sonship but 
the Sonship of our living head, and our fellowship with him- 
self therein. His redemption, strictly and properly conceived 
of, has achieved nothing of this sort for us. For, perfect in its 
action and its fruits, its fruits are confined to the sphere in 
which its action takes place, the sphere of government by law, 
the sphere of legal and forensic procedure. In that sphere we 
are perfected for ever in justification. For all that pertains to 
the sphere of Fatherhood and Sonship we must look not to 
Christ’s work but Christ’s person exclusively. But the Lord 
our righteousness, with whom we have communion unto justi- 
fication of life, is the Son of God. We are called into com- 
munion with him, under express consideration that he is the 
Son. We are united to him, not to the exclusion ‘of all refer- 
ence to the relation in which as the Son he stands to the 
Father ; but amidst special certification of it, as given in the 
hour in which by baptism, which means engrafting, the Son 
united himself to us, and the Father’s voice exclaimed, “ This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” Have we 
fellowship in the “ good pleasure” and in the “love ;” and have 
we no fellowship in the relation to which they belong? Are 
we heirs by being in Christ? Have we the love of God which 
is in Christ, by being ourselves in Christ? Have we the love 
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which rests on the relation, and the inheritance which the re- 
lation entails, but no share in the relation itself? Whether is 
easier—to believe that we are joint-heirs with the Son and 
jointly loved of the Father, without being joint-sons? or to 

lieve that being joint-sons with the Only-begotten, the 
Father for that reason endows us with all things in him, and 
gives the love wherewith he loveth him to be in us also ? 

The elect soul has to be considered as redeemed, as already 
in possession of all the proper and immediate fruits of redemp- 
tion, when the question or the problem is to be actually, in 
the administration of the covenant of grace, solved, “How 
shall he be put among the children?” The solution is plain, 
the answer conclusive, if it be to this effect: Let that fellow- 
ship with the Son, in which he has redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins, be held as carrying in it 
fellowship in his Sonship also. That alone is requisite, if that 
is admitted. But if that is not admitted, then what is it that 
is requisite? And whence does it come? Or how has it been 
provided? Or where does Scripture give the slightest hint of it ? 
Assuredly not in Paul's glorious catalogue of all spiritual 
blessings in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 

We solicit attention to that opening burst of adoring grati- 
tude in his Epistle to the Ephesians, He puts the Sonship in 
the forefront ;—‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” Such is his broad general 
statement, recognising all blessings as from the Father and in 
him who is the Son of his love. He then gives a very roll- 
call of the blessings seriatim, and with ceaseless and unexcep- 
tioned particularity reminds us that as all, so each of them is 
“in him.” lection “in him” (v. 4): “in whom” redemption 
(v. 7): membership, gathering together, avaxsparasdo, “in 
Christ ” (v. 10): “in whom” inheritance (v.11): “in whom,” 
the Spirit of promise (v.18). In the midst of this group comes 
in “adoption” —“ According as he hath chosen us in him, havin 
predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
wv. 5). Concerning each of all the other blessings there is room 

or presenting Christ’s character, title, or relation under a par- 
ticular view in respect of which he is, under the sovereign grace 
of the Father, the fountain of the special blessing noted. We 
have election in him in that he is God’s “Elect, in whom his soul 
delighteth.” We have redemption in him the Redeemer. We 
have membership, évaxspadaswo, in him who is the xspadz. 
We have the inheritance in him as the Heir. We have the 
Spirit in him as the Christ anointed of the Holy Ghost im- 
measurably. Had Paul been filling in the titles of Christ 
with the tabular exactitude for which we thus see there is a 
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manifest scope in reference of every other particular blessing, 
can any one doubt that over against our “adoption ” he would 
have placed the consideration that he in whom this, as well as 
every other blessing, is enjoyed is “the Son?” And his cata- 
logue would run thus :— 


Tue Biessines in Carist JEsus. 
Election (v. 4) Christ, the Elect (Isa. xlii. 1). 
Adoption (v. 5) Son. 

Redemption (v. 7) “mi Redeemer. 
Avaxsparaiworg (v.10) - Kepaadn. 
Inheritance (v. 11) Heir. 

The Spirit (v. 18) Anointed. 


Nor let it be contended in reply that Christ is the Elect One, 
the Redeemer, the Ksgadn, the Heir, the Christ—by grace and 
sovereign dispensation : and that whatever may be implied in 
each of these relations may for that reason be participated in 
by the members of his body; but that he is not the Son by 
grace and sovereignty, but ex neccessitate and eternally, and 
that this renders the analogy of the other titles in this matter 
unavailing here. We are by no means satisfied that there is 
not another of the titles ex necessitate too, namely, “the heir.” 
There seems as much reason to believe that this is not any 
more of sovereignty exclusively than the Sonship is, else, 
otherwise, the force of the apostle’s brief inferential argument 
“ Tf sons, then heirs,” fails in the grandest case, in that which 
we would expect should rule all others; and moreover the ob- 
vious import of the inspired assertion would seem to be invaded : 
“God hath spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom also he hath made the worlds.” 
No doubt the inheritance, as the Word made flesh enjoys it, is 
specificated into a particular form or aspect by covenant 
sovereign grace ; and it is in this aspect that it mes ac- 
cessible and communicable to the heirs of the adoption. But 
on the supposition of an inheritance and revenue of glory being 
Seeiiaebed by sovereignty and grace, it fell to the Son by 
right of nature to have his necessary inheritance as by right of 
entail blended with that which accrues by pu and decree 
of the Father. So that he is “the Heir” of all things both of 
necessity and of grace. And why is this? But because as 
God he is ex necessitate the Eternal Son ; and by the grace of 
hypostatic union the Man Christ Jesus is the same Son of 
God by sovereign dispensation also. And on the ground of 
this consideration we would submit that the Saviour’s Sonship 
is as much—subordinately to the sovereign grace of the Father 
—as much and as immediately the source of Sonship to his 
brethren, through fellowship or common possession, as his elec- 
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tion is of theirs; as his Redeemership is of their redemption; as 
his Headship is of their rr: as his Christhood is of 
their anointing of the Spirit ; or as his Heirship is of their in- 
heritance. 
It seems only necessary to call to mind now the very express 
assurance, “Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 
OF HIS Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father” (Gal. iv. 6).. 
And here emphasis must be laid, or rather must be understood 
to be intended to be laid, on the title which the Holy Ghost 
thus receives. He is the Spirit of the Son. He is so in the 
internal and necessary relations of Godhead. He proceedeth 
from the Son as well as from the Father. In this light, it is 
no humiliation to the ever-blessed Spirit,—humiliation is a 
covenant appointment tothe Son only,—it is but condescendency, 
when He, the Spirit, is given by covenant arrangement to the 
Man Christ Jesus, to the same Divine Person in human flesh, 
whose own in Godhead-relations the Spirit is. To him he is 
given without measure. And in his own divine eye 
postulating as it does the Eternal Sonship, he is what he is as 
the third person of the Godhead, partly because of that very 
Sonship whose interests and prerogatives he now guards, and 
seals, and glorifies, as he dwells without measure and acts b 
covenant arrangement in the Son of God in the flesh. Fort 
from the person of the Son in human flesh, and only through 
him as such,—fresh also, may we not reverently say, from his 
own exemplar-action first in his person, the Spirit of the Son 
comes to dwell in measure and act by the one same covenant 
in the persons of those whom, as a Spirit of regeneration, he has 
effectually called into the fellowship of the Son? He comes, 
bringing with him all that is implied in his being the Spirit. of 
the Son. He comes not to operate de novo merely as a Spirit 
of adoption. That is his more general title, and is sufficient 
when mpage | more precise and specific is designed than an an- 
tithesis to “ the spirit of bondage to fear” (Rom. viii. 15). But 
where another argument and more definite design demand it, the 
more precise expression is employed, which indeed gives its 
meaning to the expression which is more general. He is offi- 
cially the Spirit of adoption, because he is personally the Spirit 
of the Son. And hence we are told that when God sends forth 
his Son that we might receive Sonship, he gives the Spirit of 
his Son into our hearts, crying, “Abba, Father.” And it is 
not in our hearts first that the Spirit raises this most blessed 
It is not till he hath cried “ Abba, Father,” in the human 
heart, and by the human lips, of the Eternal Son himself. It 
is not till he hath guarded the interests and guided the joys 
and enshrined the love and the serene repose of Sonship, first 
in the person of the First-born, that he is shed on us abundantly 
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through Jesus Christ, because we are sons in him, to seal and 
guide, and grace, and glorify Sonship now in us also. Is he 
otherwise given tothe sons of the adoption than to the Eternal 
Son in their nature,—otherwise, that is, except with the one 
reservation of being given tothemin measure and to him with- 
out measure? Is his action in them, because they are sons, 
different in kind from his action in the man Christ Jesus, 
though given alike to them and to him with special considera- 
tion of his being the Spirit of the Son? Is it another kind of 
Sonship in them which he undertakes to grace with such specific 
glory as his being the Spirit of the Son, and dwelling in the 
Son in human flesh, qualifies him for conferring? The whole 
symmetry, and reason, and beauty, and unity of the divine 
arrangement, are surely iufringed if it be. 

We have only to add our conviction, that the attempt to 
segregate and seclude the Sonship of Christ from participation 
by those that are called into the fellowship of the Son, must, 
alternatively, either force on a denial of adoption as a grace 
enjoyed in Christ by communion with him, or force on a new 
construction of the idea of Christ’s Sonship in human nature, 
or more properly speaking, a second or incarnation Sonship, in 
order that some Sonship may be acknowledged as belonging to 
Christ, in which we may have communion. The former alter- 
native carries its own untenableness in the face of it ; at least to 
all who believe, with any precision of thought, that we are blessed 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
It advocates an intolerable breach of the principles on which 
we receive all things out of Christ,—receive out of his fulness 

for grace. To receive Christ, and thereby receive what 
is in Christ, is the one only contingency on which our receiving 
all that in the covenant of we do receive is made to rest. 
We utterly repudiate, and brush aside as unworthy of notice, 
the idea that the Son of God has in some vague way procured 
for us an opportunity of being adopted into the family of God. 
It is a directly and powerfully Arminianising notion. It fits in 
with the whole scheme on which the mediatorial interposition 
of the Son of God is evacuated of its specific principle and 
action, We stand for an adoption enjoyed by communion, 
xowwme, joint possession, with him in some Sonship that is his 
own, just as we stand for deliverance from death through com- 
munion with Christ in his own death, and for justification 
before the Divine Judge through communion with Christ in 
his own righteousness and his own justification thereby. And 
we cannot see how those who contend against this position can 
avoid: the suspicion, that not Dr Candlish but themselves are 
introducing a novelty. 

The other alternative of a second or Incarnation Sonship 
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must be equally unacceptable to the friends of evangelical the- 
ology. The style of exegesis, in that case, demanded for the 
exposition of the leading texts that have hitherto been regarded 
as covering the doctrine of the Eternal Sonship, will be found 
too analogous to that of those who deny that doctrine to leave 
any remaining possibility of its establishment on our part, as it 
leaves the revelation of it, we think, in that case, objectless on 
God’s part. And, indeed, how could God be said to have given 
us his Son as such, if it be the giving that constitutes for him 
that only Sonsbip of his with which we have todo? The great 
ruling idea, in fact, in the orthodox exposition of the texts con- 
cerned is this ;—that by the incarnation and in the whole person 
of the God-man, the Eternal Sonship is revealed as embarked 
and committed on the official covenant work of the last Adam, 
the Lord from heaven—a Sonship on whose resources of know- 
ledge the Prophet draws in revealing to us the Father; on 
whose resources of love and confidence he draws, when as a 
Priest he guides us to the Father’s blood-sprinkled throne of 
grace ; on whose resources of prerogative and dominion also he 
draws, when in his Kingly office he rules over us “ asa Son over 
his own house”—his own house of brethren, co-sons and co-heirs 
with himself. If it is an Eternal Sonship, deposited in human 
nature in his person, that wearers of the same nature, mystically 
united to his person, may have communion in it ; surely this— 
its being eternal and limitless in its prerogatives of love, joy, 
delight, and glory—should be no disadvantage to its being par- 
ticipated in by “many brethren.” For does it not, for that 
reason, constitute a fountain from which the “ten thousand times 
ten thousand and thousands of thousands” may ever drink, as 
of a river whose streams make glad the city of God, and which 
_ is ever full; adequate in its fulness to the capacities of even 
im who is the Only-begotten, while suitable also to His created 
capacities as the First-born among many brethren—suitable 
also, surely as it is infinitely more than adequate, to theirs. 
We leave this attractive theme with regret, having far from 
exhausted the materials at our disposal in illustration and pro- 
secution of the argument. And we leave it—if it is to be a 
topic of debate among brethren with whom we are, in views of 
orthodox and evangelical truth, so thoroughly in heart at one— 
with this as our respectfully proffered Irenicum ; whether those 
who have failed to be satisfied with the arguments of the volume 
before us could not recognise a real identity between, on the 
one hand, the catalogue which they draw out of differences 
between the Eternal Sonship and the sonship of adoption, and, 
on the other hand, what, with Dr Candlish, we have called 
limits and conditions under which the one sonship is enjoyed. 
If the question of this possible identity is once entertained, we 
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have a strong conviction that the real import of the incarna- 
tion, as presenting to our view the Man Christ Jesus enjoying 
the Eternal Sonship in human nature, under limits and condi- 
tions precisely the same in kind in His own case as in His 
people's, will be admitted as mediating the communication of 
the Sonship, leaving it only to the Spirit of the Son to effect 
the communication in believing men individually by accom- 
plishing their union, and guiding their communion, with “the 
Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” ~- 


We have no intention of dwelling at any length in charac- 
terisation of this noble volume, or on the evidences of power 
and genius which it exhibits. Well nigh a generation has passed 
away since Chalmers, dealing with a many-sided theme, and 
adopting the singular device of addressing himself on its several 

to different “interlocutors,” perceived that “the high 
intellect, and fine moral enthusiasm of Mr Candlish, pointed 
him out as the fitting individual before whom to order” the 
finest argument connected with it. Since then, Dr Candlish, 
amidst labours in the service of the Church of every kind, from 
the humblest to the highest, has given to the Christian public 
a series of works in which one knows not whether to admire 
more the intellectual power with which he defends funda- 
mental Christian truth, or the eloquence, and energy, and spi- 
rituality with which he kindles the finest feelings of the Chris- 
tian heart, and enforces the obligations of the Christian life. 
We rejoice to see that he is ready for the press with an Expo- 
sition of the First Epistle of John. It is a theme eminently 
suited to his powers. And in presenting to us that eternal Life 
which was with the Father, and which 1s manifested and given 
to us in the Son, an@ which also the Son himself is—as the 
commencement and the close alike of that divine epistle testify 
—we doubt not he will confirm the positions of his great work 
on the “ Fatherhood of God.” * 


fu. 





* We have willingly allotted a larger share of our space than usual to the 
foregoing ingenious treatment of one of the most ingenious essays of modern 
theology. Without pledging ourselves to every view or statement either of 
Dr Candlish or of his reviewer, we hold it of great importance that the subject 
should be freely canvassed,.and that it deserves a much more serious and 
searching investigation from theologians than they have hitherto bestowed on 
it.—Ep., B. and F. E. Review. 
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Avesta die heiligen Schriften der Parsen. Aus dem grundtext ubersetet, mit 
hie ral a Ne dition. Von Dr Friepricu Spizcet. Leip- 
zig, 1852, 1859, 1863. 
Die altpersischen Keilenschrifien, im grundtexte, mit iibersetzung, grammatik 
- und glossar. Von Fr. Sprecen. Leipzig, 1862. 
A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as it illustrates the primitive 
religion of the Brahmans. By Max Muuter, M.A., Taylorian Profes- 
sor in the University of Oxford. London, 1859. 
The Religions before Christ: being an Introduction to the first three Centuries 
pe Church. By Epmonp pe Pressense. Translated by L, Corkran. 
tdinburgh, 1862. 


0% the religion of pre-Hellenic antiquity the materials are 

copious; and if not satisfactory on all points, are decisive 
as to the great features of the subject. They consist of Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian monuments, the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
the ancient books of the Parsees and Hindoos, with incidental 
help from other quarters. 

The primitive elements of religion, as well as its subse- 
quent history, appear to have been very similar in the 
different nations thus represented. The progressive changes, 
as exhibited in the books now mentioned, when the older are , 
compared with the later, are found to be of the same general 
tenor in all. And the book of Genesis extends its testimon 
beyond the families of the Hebrew patriarchs, and, althoug 
very briefly, yet decisively, determines the same point for 
some of the contemporaneous inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
of Canaan, and of Arabia. Of the Egyptians, although 
much is said in that book, it is surprising how little infor- 
mation is given touching the observances of religion. But 
otherwise we learn that the earlier faith of that people, as 
well as of the Assyrians, was also of the same type. Over 
the whole area of primitive human residence, the same 
religion in the main prevailed. That early type, and the 
nature of the changes wrought upon it in the course of time, 
as now appears from the fruits of recent antiquarian and 
literary research, are exactly the reverse of what has hitherto 
been deemed the beginning and progressive development of 
heathen religion. 

The prevailing misapprehension is natural, and easy to be 
accounted for. Philosophical development of idolatry, 
admitting the symbolism of nature, leads generally to pan- 
theism. And the phenomenon presented by eve historical 
country, civilised under such a system, is that of gradually 





* From the Princeton Review for July 1865. 
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constructing its elements into a celestial hierarchy, with one 
principal God at the head of all the gods, as the actual creed 
of the multitude, and connected with the all-pervading deity 
in various ways by the educated and speculative intellect, as 
in Greece ms Italy ; or of weaving out of them a regular 
theological system, in which each of the eae ‘ods is 
assumed to embody some attribute of the Deity, which is 
present in all, and which ends in conceiving of God as blended 
with nature in all her parts and substance, as in India; or 
matter being set on one side, God is set on the other, a great 
everlasting inactive potentiality. To an observer in the 
later days of such systems, the natural course of thinking 
led to the conclusion that monotheism was the growth of 
progressive culture. And the conclusion is correct as respects 
the one god of the pantheist; or any other mere abstract 
generalisation. But the fact to which we now refer is one 
entirely different from that involved in any of those systems. 
It concerns neither an inactive abstraction, nor an impersonal 
all-pervading power; nor is it a mere superiority over other 
gods; but it is of a personal god, sole, almighty, the intelli- 
gent creator and ruler of all things. The pantheist’s plausi- 
ble talk about his system as monotheistic—although every 
country where it has been popularly accepted is, or was, in 
reality polytheistic—and the connection of Christianity with - 
the highest culture of modern times, readily account for the 
impression that monotheism has gradually developed itself 
out of polytheism, in the course of improvement. It is the 
direct reverse of that impression which we find to be proved 
by the ancient documents now referred to and the course of 
subsequent history. 

Religion underwent very great changes in some of those 
countries, in the course of ages, which have left little or no 
record of themselves. And in order to reach a just conclu- 
sion, it is necessary to compare contemporaneous, or nearly 
contemporaneous authorities, and with that view to classify 
them, as well as we can, chronologically. 

In relation to the greatest of these religious changes, the 
whole history arranges itself into two periods, divided by the 
broad belt of some two or three hundred years, the central 
line of which lies about the middle of the sixteenth century 
before Christ. In the former, the style of religion in every 
country where we obtain a view of it, isone. The change 
which passed upon it during the transition was of the same 
nature in all recorded cases.. But it did not in all cases 
proceed to the same degree. And consequently there is a 
greater variety in the latter period than in the former. Still, 
the differences are all variations upon one common theme, 
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In that part of the world’s history which preceded the 
supremacy of Greece, there is apparently an extreme self- 
contradiction. From one point of view, the people seem to 
have been enormously wicked ; their debasing and persistent 
vices such that, in several cases, God employed miraculous, 
or specially ordained means to remove them out of his sight: 
from another, they seem to have been eminently religious, 
and to have enjoyed favours from God, such as we never 
hear of among ourselves, and to have done, in the work of 
religion, what no longer can be done. 

The truth is, that from the great distance in time at which 
they all stand from us, several historical periods, making up 
that long series of ages, blend together before our eyes. We 
think of the call of Abraham and that of Moses as if they 
were quite near one another, instead of being separated by 
more than four hundred years—a lapse of time longer than 
from now back to the opening of the Reformation. And 
from Noah to the Babylonish captivity, longer than from 
now back to the time of Christ upon earth, what changes 
must have taken place, which we ordinarily make little 
allowance for. 

Declension in religion began early, and in some quarters 
progressed rapidly, and had little to restrain it in the pru- 
dential arrangements of society gathered from the lessons of 
experience. Great wickedness was allowed to become con- - 
spicuous, and to run its course until it reached the degree of 
being intolerable. And national religion, when once it had 
begun to err, being left to the hands of the nation which 
believed it, sank with facility into error, and became base 
in practice, while continuing to be reverenced as religion. 
Accordingly, both among individuals and nations, iniquity, 
in many cases, developed itself in degrees which were mon- 
strous. 

On the other hand, great attention was given to the sub- 
ject of religion, through all that time. Religion—whether 
true or false—was, in most nations which appear in its 
history, the first of all concerns. The Greco-Roman period 
was comparatively rationalistic and infidel. Speaking gene- 
rally, the people of pre-Hellenic civilisation seem to have 
lived with a more steady eye to God than did their successors. 
The direction of the mind was often wrong, still it was 
eminently concerned with the way of meeting God’s favour, 
and averting his wrath. The literature bequeathed to us 
by Greeks and Romans is recommended by its scientific and 
esthetic merit ; but that which has been preserved from the 
higher antiquity comes to us as revelation from heaven, or 
as consecrated to divine service. The great works of ancient 
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Sacred Scripture, with the single exception of the New Testa- 
ment, are the product of pre-Hellenic antiquity. Then were 
written the sacred books of the Hebrews, and those most 
highly venerated in the religion of the Egyptians, of the 
Hindoos, and of the Persians. The esteem of those, in 
whose keeping ancient literature was, has extended to the 
preservation of no other. The remains of ancient Greco- 
Roman literature are classic, those of pre-Hellenic literature 
are sacred. 

The oldest books of the Hindoos are the Vedas, containing 
their sacred canon, with the forms of worship and other 
observances of their religion. Of those books, the oldest is a 
large collection of hymns called the Rig Veda. It seems to 
have been put together at a date prior to the established 
Brahminical worship. It is arranged without reference to 
the order of the sacrificial observances. From it hymns 
were selected and arranged for liturgical use in other books, 
in connection with the details of ceremonial worship, includ- 
ing all the formulas of prayer and sacrifice. The Rig Veda 
is the historical collection, from which the ceremonial or 
prayer books derive their supply of prayer and praise. The 
work of making that most ancient collection, ‘‘we may 
safely,” says Professor Miiller, “ascribe to an age not 
entirely free from the trammels of a ceremonial, yet not 
completely enslaved by a system of mere formalities; to an 
age no longer creative and impulsive, yet not without some 
power of upholding the traditions of a past that spoke to a 
later generation of men through the very poems which they 
were collecting with so much zeal and accuracy.” 

If the making of the collection belonged to the incipient 
period of the national ceremonial, when a particular branch 
of the people was only beginning to take to itself the duties, 
and to exercise the power of a sacerdotal class, many of the 
hymns themselves must date from an ‘earlier stage in that 

rocess, if not from before it began. All the other religious 
come of India are of later ages, and belong to the history of 
the growing and matured polytheistic system, with its cere- 
monial and priesthood. They are entirely legal, liturgical, 
and sacerdotal. 

The Avesta is a collection of religious books much smaller 
than the Vedas, but of analogous character. Their names 
are the Yacna, Vendidad, Vispered, and Khorda-Avesta, of 
which the- most ancient is the Yagna. And that again is 
composed of three parts, the second of which is a collection 
called the Gathas. 

Such a relation as the Rig Veda holds to the other reli- 
gious books of India do the Gathas hold to the other sacred 
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books of the ancient Persians. They consist of the hymns, 
including also the prayers, of which the recitation is pre- 
scribed in the ceremonial books. By its language also and 
other features it is clearly evinced as older than they. The 
Yacna is reverentially mentioned, or alluded to in the other 
books of the Avesta ; and the second part of it, and especially 
the Gathas, are praised as eminently holy. The GAthas are 
also mentioned in the first and last parts of the Yacna itself. 
Beyond question they are the oldest of the whole collection. 
Compared with their religion, that of the later books of the 
Avesta is degenerate. But the development of the cere- 
monial, and growth of a sacerdotal power, made compara- 
tively little progress among the Persians. Repeated revolu- 
tions interfered, and turned the course of things back towards 
their earlier condition. 

In Egypt, the beginning of the ceremonial, as well as of 
the puinathoed as a separate class, goes back into antiquity 
beyond the reach of history. They were both fully established 
before the Hebrew removal into that country. On the other 
hand, we have upon the monuments of the ancient dynasties, 
evidence that the religious observances belonging to their 
time was the regular development of the patriarchal. The 
priests are of the highest rank of nobles, or princes, of their 
cities respectively, and the king is the high priest of the 
nation. And out of prayer, sacrifice, and offering, the whole 
elaborate ceremonial has grown, and around those elements 
it still circles. And the course of progress from ancient to 
more recent is towards a more complicated and cumbrous 
ritual. Although Egypt began that career earlier than her 
neighbours, she had begun from the same point. 

Of all the authorities now mentioned, we are satisfied, even 
without adducing its weight of inspiration, that the book of 
Genesis is by far the most important, and furnishes the true 
key to the religious history of the whole ancient oriental 
world. That book, whether preserved by writing or by oral 
recitation, retains a more historical form than any other to 
which a similar antiquity is ascribed. It takes a much wider 
view of the world, and of human life beyond the strict sphere 
of religion, than does the Veda or the Avesta. Its narrative 
comes down to between nineteen hundred and seventeen 
hundred years before Christ. The oldest Egyptian monu- 
ments, until the end of the twelfth dynasty, belong to the 
same period. Of the Vedas the date is quite unsettled, and 
the antiquity claimed by native Hindoo authorities extrava- 
gant. But it is hardly possible that the mass of the oldest, 
or Rig Veda, can be later than fifteen hundred years before 
Christ ; and some of its hymns are certainly much older 
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than the collection. The origin of the Avesta is also lost in 
the depth of ages ; and some parts of it are demonstrably of 
greater antiquity than the collection. The religion which it 
teaches was ancient in the days of Darius Hystaspes. It 
had even then passed through the period of its primitive 
purity; had been the religion of a powerful and widespread 
people ; had suffered some degree of subsequent depression, 
from which it is clearly the design of Darius to rescue it, 
and to assign it to the honour and singleness of authority 
which it had in the days of his ancient forefathers. Darius 
was a great admirer of antiquity, and thought much of his 
own long line of regal descent, and informs us that he was 
the ninth in a succession of kings. And if the religion which 
he desired to restore to its purity was that of his countrymen 
in the days of his earliest royal ancestor, which he leaves us 
no room to doubt was his conviction, the antiquity of its 
introduction among them must be carried much further 
back. In order to become the sole national religion, embody 
ing all the cherished traditions of the people, it must have 
been observed among them from time to them immemorial, 
and without a rival of an older date. And whether originally 
written or not, some parts of the Avesta are apparently 
coeval with the establishment of the worship of Ahura Mazda - 
as a national religion. For they belong to the essential 
forms of the worship. And whatever may be the absolute 
antiquity of the hymns of the Avesta and the Veda, they are 
beyond dispute the most ancient writings in their respective 
languages. Prayers and hymns prepared for worship, and 
inscriptions of a monumental and religious character, are 
the oldest materials of human history outside of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Some Assyrian monuments have been preserved from a 
distance in time perhaps greater than that of Moses; but 
the larger number, and those the most useful for our purpose, 
are later, and pertain most probably to the ninth or eighth cen- 
turies before Christ. Their testimony, as far as yet understood, 
is to the same purport as that of the books now mentioned. 

All these remains, literary and pictorial, except perhaps 
some of the last named, are of a date greatly anterior to the 
earliest extant writing in the Greek language; anterior to 
the earliest information that can possibly be obtained of 
mythology in its classical form; anterior to the subject of 
the Homeric poems, in which we first meet with that mytho- 
logy, lying away back in the antiquity to which Aischylus 
refers the immediate antecedents of his Prometheus. No 
literature of Europe, nor of perhaps any other country, 
comes tous from an equal depth of ages. 
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From such witnesses it is highly interesting to receive 
testimony that the religion of the oldest nations in the world 
reposed upon belief in one spiritual God. Instead of begin- 
ning with the worship of various objects in nature, and 
gradually rising to the idea of one all-powerful God, it 
appears that mankind at first held a monotheistic creed ; 
and that subsequent progress was in the opposite direction. 

The testimony of Genesis, on this point, is too plain to 
require much exposition. In the immediate descendants of 
Noah, we hear of no other than the God whom their father 
worshipped. And that God was not a generalisation, not 
the fruit of induction, not an ultimate step of progressive 
refinement, but a holy and almighty person simply and 
directly revealed. In it we read not a syllable about God, 
the soul, and the world being one. It recognises God as all- 

owerful, and everywhere present ; but distinguishes between 

im and the world, and between him and the human soul, 
in the most emphatic manner. The simple unity of his 
nature and his personality, distinct from all the work of his 
hands, are the primary elements of the idea of God there 
presented. Some of the Divine attributes were not yet un- 
folded; but the object of the believer’s faith was single, 
clear, and practically presented. We are informed by God, 
through the pen of Moses, that the name, whereby he was 
known to the Hebrew patriarchs, was El, a noun in the 
singular number. El Shaddai was the name by which those 
early fathers of the Hebrew race called the God whom they 
adored. From a fragment of Sanchoniathon, we learn that 
the Phenicians, who were Canaanites, in times very ancient 
to that writer, called the god, whom they deemed the son of 
Heaven, by the name which in Philo’s Greek translation is 
made Jlus; and that his allies, or auxiliaries, were called 
Eloeim. He also speaks of Elioun, of whom he says that 
he was called Hypsistus, that is, the most high. That is, 
by recurring to the Semitic forms, the Eloeim are plural, 
corresponding to the singular J/ or El, as it must have been 
written by Sanchoniathon.* El was, then, the name by 
which God was known to his chosen twenty-one hundred 
years before Christ. And either then, or soon after, the 
same name was used also by their Canaanitish and Baby- 
lonian neighbours. 

Whatever the origin of the plural Elohim, and the use 
made of it among the Hebrews, it is very clear that the 
Canaanites, who spoke the same language, used it in the 





* One of the names of the supreme god of Babylon was J/, which is some- 
times replaced by Ra, an Egyptian name.—Rawlinson, Herod. 1. 477. 
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service of polytheism to designate a plurality of gods; and 
that its use among them for that idea was subsequent to 
the use of the singular. It was in the rise of polytheism 
that it became necessary. Among the Hebrews of the time 
of Moses, the word Elohim was used in the plural, to desig- 
nate the many gods of the heathen, that is as a natural 
plural ; and also as a singular for the name of the only true 
and living God, in his general relations to all mankind, 
corresponding to the old patriarchal name El. 

In considering this process in the growth of language, it 
is important to bear in mind that the Hebrew of the old 
time was not confined to the patriarchs in the descent of 
Terah and their families, but was spoken over all Syria and 
Mesopotomia, and as far east as Elam and western Persia. 
In other words, the descendants of Terah spoke the common 
language of the region where they dwelt, and to which the 
land of their promise belonged. They were, therefore, to 
some degree constrained to take it as it existed, as it was 
formed by the greater public, and, until they became a 
nation themselves, could have little influence in deciding its 
idioms. 

How soon the plural Elohim came into use, as now men- 
tioned, or why, is nowhere stated in Scripture. The earliest 
express declaration of the name by which God was known 
in ancient time is that contained in Exodus vi. 8, where it 
is said that God revealed himself to the patriarchs by the 
singular noun El. Remains of that ancient —_ appear 
in several passages of Genesis, as where Jacob designated 
El as the Elohim of Israel; and in another place, where 
God is said to have declared himself to Jacob as the El who 
was the Elohim of his fathers. It appears also in some of 
the proper names contained in Genesis, as in Mahuja-el, 
Methusa-el, Mahalale-el, Abima-el, and Beth-el. Now, as 
some of these are antediluvian names, it is plain that the 
name of God in the singular was in use from near the very 
beginning of our race. And when the plural Elohim came 
into general use with the rise of polytheism, El was prefixed 
to distinguish the Elohim of Israel from the Elohim of the 
heathen. At a later time also, the same name was used, as 
in Joshua xxii. 22, to distinguish the true God from the 
false gods, which had subsequently arisen. And also being 
the most ancient name of God, it became in subsequent 
literature the more poetic. As such it several times occurs 
in the Psalms. 

Whatever may be said of the causes which brought the 
plural of Eloah into use, the fact that it is a plural, and that 
it is construed as such in reference to heathen gods, and that 
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it is notwithstanding construed as singular in reference to 
the God of Israel, and that it was another word in the singu- 
lar, by which the latter declared himself to the patriarchs, 
is beyond question. And this is also entirely in accordance 
with the otherwise clear teaching of the book of Genesis, 
that God revealed himself as one, to the primitive fathers of 
mankind, to Noah, and subsequently to the Hebrews; but 
that the nations in course of time multiplied to themselves 
objects of worship, and learned to think and speak of God 
as many, or at least as manifold. For the first steps to- 
wards polytheism were taken without denying the unity of 
God. Laban worships the same God with Jacob, and yet 
has idols in his house which he calls his gods. 

In his revelation of himself to Moses as Jehovah, God 
dictated a return to the use of the singular number by a 
term of peculiar significance. Thus, according to the testi- 
mony of Genesis, both direct and indirect, the oldest reli- 
gion of the world reposed upon one spiritual God. And 
when idols were introduced, it seems to have been only as 
adjuncts to his worship. And when the same God again 
reveals himself to the Hebrew patriarchs, it is under the 
same singular name revived, and such a use of the plural as 
to limit it to the signification of only one almighty Being. 
And when again God revealed himself to Moses, it was 
under a name which was not only in the singular number, 
but.admitted of no plural. 

Among the Canaanites there appears no trace of polythe- 
ism in the time of Abraham. Those of them mentioned in 
the life of that patriarch seemed to have worshipped the 
same God, but most likely in a defective or erroneous way. 
Some of them were shockingly wicked, but not so much by 
perverting religion as by leaving it entirely out of view. 
Others were really religious men, who reverenced the living 
God according to the manner of the dispensation which had 
been in force since the days of Noah. Abimelech of Gerar 
honoured the name and command of God, asked of Abraham 
and gave in return the solemn obligations of an oath in his 
name, and received and obeyed a revelation from God in 
ye to his own conduct, and which we learn was regarded 
with solemn reverence also by the heads of his people. And 


it is expressly stated of the king of Salem, that he was priest 
of the most high God. 

It is clear, however, that the transition from monotheism 
to De o-raageag had, in some quarters, already commenced, 
and within a narrower area made considerable progress. 
Joshua, when addressing the Israelites, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, enjoined them to put away the idols which 
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their fathers had worshipped beyond the flood, that is, the 
Euphrates, and in Egypt; and informed them definitely, 
that among their fathers, on the other side of the flood, it 
was Terah, the father of Abraham and Nahor, to whom he 
had special reference. 

But Laban, the grandson of Nahor, and great-grandson of 
Terah, who remained a resident in the land of his father, 
and apparently occupying the estate of his ancestors, when 
making his covenant with Jacob, mentioned the God of 
Abraham as also the God of Nahor, and the God of their 
father. Consequently, the gods to which Joshua refers as 
worshipped by Terah, did not occupy such a place in his 
worship as to render it incorrect to say that the God of 
Abraham was also his God, without alluding to other gods. 
Laban himself had minor gods, and yet worshipped the God 
of Jacob, received from him revelations of his will, and gave 
and accepted the most solemn obligations in his name alone, 
without allusion to the existence of any other. 

It is clear that, in these cases, the gods mentioned could 
be only images used as helps in the worship of the one living 
and true God. 

That most God-fearing of all generations of Hebrews, edu- 
cated in the wilderness, and led by Joshua in the conquest 
of Canaan, still retained the images, or such images as those 
of Terah and Laban, and seem to have considered the use 
of them as not exclusive of, nor inconsistent with the ser- 
vice of Jehovah, until its nature was exposed before them by 
the expostulation of Joshua. 

That such a use of images was an initiatory step of error 
in the service of the true God, without being viewed or in- 
tended as a departure from it, appears from several facts in 
Scripture history. It was a stage of transition from mono- 
theism to polytheism, in which the former is the recognised 
doctrine, and the latter is only a method of symbols sub- 
ordinate thereto. 

Egypt was at that date only further advanced in the same 
career. But the next two or three hundred years wrought 
a great change upon the religious views and practices of all 
those nations. At the end of that interval, we find idol 
worship fully and firmly established among them all, and 
the true God, as far as history makes known to us, entirely 
lost to view. ‘The Pharaoh of the exode insultingly asks, in 
the true spirit of a polytheist, who could conceive of the God 
of Israel as only one among many, a new god, and a stranger 
to his country, and whom for that reason he was under no 
obligation to regard, ‘‘ Who is Jehovah, that I should obey 
him?” And the nations of Canaan, the monotheists of the 
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days of Abraham and of Isaac, had become base idolaters 
in those of Moses and Joshua. The Israelites themselves, 
when they came out of Egypt, had learned to think of God 
in the plural. When Aaron made for them the golden calf, 
they spoke of it as representing the plural. ‘‘ These be thy 
gods, O Israel.” And this they do without rejecting the 
God of their fathers. They are themselves in the transition 
state from monotheism to polytheism, through which by 
that time most of their neighbours had passed. But just at 
that juncture God reveals himself anew to them, to re- 
establish his worship among them, and by a new name, in 
the singular number. Thenceforward the Hebrews used 
both the singular Jehovah, and the plural Elohim, and some- 
times, though more rarely and poetically, the old singular 
El, as well as some other names indicative of God. But the 
truth contained in the name Jehovah was to be the centre 
of their thoughts on the subject of Deity; and whenever 
they turned aside to the idea of an actual plurality of gods, 
divine chastisement recalled them to the revealed singular. 

Other nations were left to the natural use of the original 
common instruction on the subject, and preserved or cor- 
rupted it according to circumstances. But the highest at- 
tainments in civilisation did not constitute the circumstances 
of the greatest purity. The Egyptians, who were certainly 
at the head of all social, civil, and scientific culture, were 
also the furthest advanced in polytheism, while the com- 
paratively rude Persians retained until long afterwards the 
main features of their simpler creed. 

It is not heathenism to deny a living and personal God, 
nor to slight the salvation which he offers; nor is it heathen- 
ism to cherish the vain hope that man is able to deliver 
himself by his own power and wisdom. That is infidelity. 
Heathenism follows the existing religion, but adds to its 
observances, accumulates tangible means for faith to take 
hold by, and loses sight of the spiritual meaning. Heathen- 
ism is not always faith in a man’s ability to secure his own 
salvation ; it may be, as it often is, a most abject renuncia- 
tion of self; but it is always a misdirected faith—a faith 
reposing upon something else than the God who created the 
heavens and the earth. Heathenism is not infidelity, but 
misdirected belief. It is just corruption of revealed religion 
carried to such extent as to leave out its vital and saving 
truth. The progress to that end may be long, and may pass 
through various degrees; and in theeourse of that transi- 
tion, however long, there may still remain, in the midst 


of much error, enough of truth to save the soul which be- 
lieves it. 
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The mistaken humility which deems God too far exalted to 
be addressed immediately by his mortal creatures, is the first 
step in the career of error. When, instead of trusting God’s 
mercy, and approaching him in person as his child, man sets 
up a symbol of God with the view of worshipping thereby more 
reverentially, he has taken his first lesson in heathenism. 
As far as history can reach into the matter, a symbol, taken 
either from nature, or from among the honoured memories 
of men of ancient, and, as conceived, better times, is always 
the first form of idolatry. 

Among the early inhabitants of Iran, when their style of 
living was similar to that of the Hebrew patriarchs, those of 
whom we have most information were the residents of its 
north-eastern portion. There, in, and in the neighbourhood 
of Bactria, at a date long antecedent to the earliest history, 
the fathers of the Persian and Hindu resided side by side, 
speaking one language, and observing the duties of the same 
religion ; facts which, although recorded by the pen of no his- 
torian, are rendered indubitable by testimony embalmed in 
the remains of the languages then spoken, as well as by 
much that still lives in the life of their descendants ; and in 
ancient religious writings which exist to this day. On the 
half-desert uplands of that oldest historic home of the Indo- 
European race, and after many a colony had gone off to the 
west and to the north, and through the glens of the moun- 
tains into central Asia, in search of more productive lands, 
and for the sake of material profit parted company with 
much of the cultivation which cpa to the place of their 
birth, those who afterwards became the Indian and the 
Persian remained until some of the original lines of distince- 
tion had been drawn between them. Of the same common 
descent, fear of kin, and speaking languages originally one, 
and still in the books of their ancient literature exhibiting 
their near affinity, and calling themselves by the same name, 
they agreed in worshipping with similar simple rites the 
one God of heaven and earth. 

The time came when colonies of the Aryas also moved 
away from the salubrious climate, but scantily productive 
land of their nativity. Instead of following their migratory 
kinsmen, who had gone off to the north and west, they turned 
their steps to the east and south, and lingered for ages on 
the declivities of the mountains and in the north of the 
Punjab, where they were not entirely cut off from all com- 
munication with their former country. Yet their religious 
observances were modified by the character of their new 
place of abode, and in process of time became mere cere- 
monial and complicated, but long retained the features which 
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nent their former identity with the nation they left 
behind. 

The Aryas, who continued to abide by the homestead, or 
spread themselves abroad only to occupy more widely the 
great table-land on which they dwelt, as they of all their 
branch of mankind were the most conservative in other 
respects, so in this, that they retained the faith of their 
fathers with the least amount of adulteration. True, even 
in the oldest parts of the Avesta, other divine beings are 

-mentioned besides Mazda, but they are all of inferior nature 

as compared with him. Except space, time, and light, which 
are regarded as existing from all eternity, they are all crea- 
tures of Ahura Mazda, in some cases personified attributes 
of deity. Of all these the highest are the Amesha-Cpentas, 
six divine beings most intimately connected with Ahura 
Mazda, of whom he is sometimes represented as the lord, 
and sometimes as the father. Each of them separately he 
he presented to Zarathustra as his creature. From their 
names they appear to be merely personified abstractions— 
Vohn-mano, good disposition; Asha-vahista, the highest 
holiness; Khsha-tha-vairya, unlimited lordship; Cpenta- 
armaiti, holy. wisdom; Haurvat, plenty, and Ameretat, 
abundance. Together with all other mythological beings of 
the Avesta, they stand to Ahura Mazda as ministering spirits, 
not as gods. He alone is god, the lord of the Amesha-Cpentas, 
from whom they also proceed, or by whom they are created. 
Cpenta-armaiti is his beautiful daughter; and tee the word 
of his mouth the world first sprang into being. Ahura Mazda 
alone is praised as the creator, the resplendent, the majestic, 
the greatest, the best, and the fairest, the strongest, the 
wisest, possessed of the most perfect form, and the highest 
holiness, who created us, and preserves us in being. No 
other is honoured with such attributes. He is, wherever 
mentioned, exalted as God over all. 

The mention of inferior mythological beings, whether ab- 
stractions personified or objects of nature, is much less in 
the Gathas, or old hymns, than in the liturgical, which are 
the later parts of the Avesta, and the mention of Ahura 
Mazda proportionately more frequent. They are all addressed 
directly to him. Nor is there any division of the sovereignty 
which they attribute between equally balanced powers of 
good and evil. None of that dualism, which in long subse- 
quent times prevailed in the east, appears in the Avesta. 
The Amesha-Cpentas and Mithra, the lord of light, are only 
as it were archangels in the train of Ahura Mazda. He is 
God, not as first, but as sole, as entirely different from them 
in his being and perfections. As the first chapter of the 
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Yacna begins with his attributes, so its last extols him as the 
greatest of all, the lord and master and the glorious in 
majesty. In the hymns, the names Ahura and Mazda, or 
combined Ahura-Mazda, occur as frequently as Lord and 
God in the Hebrew Psalms. 

The ancient Persian writings state that their religion was 
at several distant periods corrupted or repressed, and restored 
by succeeding reformation, It was not without effort that 
they maintained that particular type of religion. In the in- 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspes, about five hundred years 
before Christ, we find it in its simplest form. It appears to 
have passed through some corruption, and enjoyed revival 
in that reign. No prince, in his public records, ever gave 
more distinct expression to a sense of dependence upon 
Almighty aid—of indebtedness to the grace of Him who rules 
the heavens and the earth, than that Augustus of the oriental 
world. 

In the inscriptions which he has left carved upon the rocks 
of Behistan, that confession of his faith is repeated in almost 
every section. And he does not leave us to conceive of the 
God whom he worshipped as a creature. ‘‘ A great God,” 
says he, “is Auramazda, who made the earth, who made 
the heaven, who created men, and provided blessedness for 
them, who made Darius king, the sole king over many.” 
Little mention is made of other gods, and that of them as 
inferior, and as worshipped by different nations. Auramazda 
is declared to be the greatest over all gods. He alone is the 
sovereign, as well as the creator of heaven and earth and of 
men. And in all the success which the great king records 
of his reign, the praise is never taken to himself, but invari- 
ably ascribed to God. When his enemies rose against him, 
Auramazda became his refuge ; and when he won the victory, 
it was by the grace of Auramazda. ‘‘ Through the might of 
Auramazda amIKing.” ‘Through the grace of Auramazda 
do I rule this kingdom.” These and such expressions recur 
frequently throughout his inscriptions. And his final lesson, 
yet speaking from the rocks on which he caused it to be 
written, is an exhortation to reverence the commands of 
Auramazda. There can be no doubt that the religion of 
Darius and of his Persian people was not polytheism, but the 
worship of the Creator, and in some degree according to the 
creed of the old patriarchal times, before the call of Abraham. 
In this case we behold that ancient creed brought down to 
the verge of Hellenic maturity. And that the doctrine was 
not peculiar to Darius, He informs us himself, when setting 
it forth as the ancient religion of his nation. It also appears 
in the quick sympathy of Cyrus with the monotheistic Jews, 
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and the ridicule which Cambyses and his Persians poured 
upon the idols of the polytheistic Egyptians, and the favour 
of the Persian kings to the Hebrews throughout. 

The language of Cyrus in issuing his decree for allowing 
all Israelites to return to their own land, is entirely analo- 
gous to that of Darius, as respects dependence upon God. 
He does not speak of himself as having conquered his great 
empire; but “the God of heaven hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth,” Ezra i. 2. 

In native hands, the tendency of corruption in this mono- 
theism manifested itself in the sacred use of fire as in some 
way symbolical of God, and which was probably connected 
with the idea that the noblest and most worthy symbol of 
the Creator was the sun, as the material source of light and 
heat, and support of animal and vegetable life. But I do 
not find in these ancient books that God is ever confounded 
with the sun. That great orb is spoken of as the creature 
or the offspring of God. He is the fire or the son of 
Auramazda. 

In the case of the Aryas who went into India, this symbol- 
ising spirit had, at the date of the earliest hymns of the 
Veda, gone to a greater length; but still not so far as mate- 
rially to obscure the doctrine of one only God. Although 
somewhat confused in their ideas by the incipient polythe- 
ism of their time, the poets of those ancient hymns fall into 
the way of addressing God as one and alone. Especially is 
this the case in hymns to Varuna, the oldest name of God 
in the Vedic language. I quote some extracts from transla- 
tions from Professor Miiller. We shall find them less purely 
and sublimely monotheistic than the inscriptions of Darius, 
or the unfaltering declarations of Genesis, but sufficiently 
decided to demonstrate the existence of the habit of thinking 
of God as one. And the light in which to judge them truly 
is that of the progress of Hindu religion in succeeding time. 
That progress, instead of being towards monotheism, was 
directly the reverse. Every step in it was a growth in poly- 
theism, until the religion of India became a wilderness of 
idolatry, as tangled and boundless as that of Egypt. It is 
in the line of that progress that we find the oldest parts the 
nearest to monotheism. 

9. ‘‘He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, 
wr and mighty, and knows those who reside on 

igh, 

10. ‘‘ He, the upholder of order, Varuna, sits down among 
his people; he the wise sits there to govern. 

11. ‘‘ From thence perceiving all wondrous things, he 
sees what has been, and what will be done.” 
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15. ‘* He who gives to men glory, and not half-glory, who 
gives it even to our own bodies, 

16. “ Yearning for him, the far-seeing my thoughts move 
onwards as kine move to their pastures.” 

19. “O hear this my calling, Varuna be gracious now; 
longing for help I have called-upon thee. 

20. “‘Thou, O wise God, art lord of all, of heaven and 
earth ; listen on thy way.” 

From another hymn to Varuna, we read the declaration 
that under that name was adored the Creator. 

“Wise and mighty are the works of him who stemmed 
asunder the wide firmament. He lifted on high the bright 
and glorious heaven, he stretched out apart the starry sky 
and the earth.” 

Again he is addressed as the god who has mercy for 
sinners. 

1. ‘Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of 
clay: have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

2. “If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the 
wind; have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

8. “Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
god, have I gone to the wrong shore ; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy. 

4. ‘‘ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in 
the midst of the waters; have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

5. ‘* Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence be- 
fore the heavenly host ; whenever we break thy law through 
thoughtlessness ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy.” 

Were all the Vedic hymns such as these, we should pro- 
nounce the religion in whose service they were produced a 
pure monotheism. But there are also h 8 which have 
equal evidence of antiquity addressed to other divine beings. 
In each case the god is addressed as eto But I 
remark, in reading the translations of Professor Miller, that 
there is a difference between the sovereignty ascribed to 
Varuna and that of any other god. When adoration is paid 
to Indra or to Agni, the god is represented as the possessor 
of certain attributes of sovereignty. He is addressed as 
almighty; but that almighty power is invoked in reference 
to his own special jurisdiction. But Varuna is the absolute 
sovereign, the lord of all, of heaven and of earth. In the 
following extracts from a hymn to Indra, the feature now 
mentioned will be observed. 

8. “‘ Desirous of riches, I call him, who holds the thunder- 
bolt with his arm, and who is a good giver, like as a son 
calls his father. 

4. ‘‘ These libations of Soma, mixed with milk, have been 
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prepared for Indra. Thou armed with the thunderbolt, 
come with the steeds to drink of them for thy delight; come 
to the house. 

5. “May he hear us; for he has ears to hear. He is 
asked for riches. Will he despise our prayers? He could 
soon give hundreds and thousands: no one could check him 
if he wishes to give.” 

8. ‘‘ Offer Soma to the drinker of Soma, to Indra, the lord 
of the thunderbolt ; roast roasts: make him to protect us. 
Indra, the giver, is a blessing to him who gives oblations.” 

13, ‘“‘ Make for the sacred gods a hymn that is not small, 
that is well set and beautiful. Many snares pass by him 
who abides with Indra, through the sacrifice. 

14. ‘‘ What mortal dares to attack him who is rich in 
thee? Through faith in thee, O mighty, the strong acquires 
spoil in the day of battle.” 

22. “‘ We call for thee, O hero, like cows that have not 
been milked. We praise thee as ruler of all that moves, O 
Indra, as ruler of all that is immoveable. 

23. ‘‘ There is no one like thee in heaven or earth: he is 
not born, and will not be born. O mighty Indra, we call 
upon thee, as we go fighting for cows and horses.” 

26. “Indra, give wisdom to us, as a father to his sons. 
Teach us in this path. Let us living see the sun. 

27. ‘‘ Let not unknown wretches, evil disposed and unhal- 
lowed, tread me down. Through thy help, O hero, let us 
step over the rushing eternal waters.” 

“In this hymn,” remarks Professor Miiller, ‘‘ Indra is 
clearly conceived of as the supreme god ; and we can hardly 
understand how a people, who had formed so exalted a 
notion of the deity, and embodied it in the person of Indra, 
could at the same sacrifice, invoke other gods with equal 
praise. When Agni, the lord of fire, is addressed by the 

oet, he is spoken of as the first god, not inferior even to 
laden. While Agni is invoked, Indra is forgotten. There 
is no competition between the two, nor any rivalry between 
them and other gods. This is a most important feature in 
the religion of the Veda, and has never been taken into 
consideration by those who have written on the history of 
ancient polytheism.” 

It is obvious that in these hymns we listen to the language 
of a people who, inheriting the worship of one god, are pass- 
ing over to the practice of paying their adoration to several. 
They have not yet learned to divide, or discriminate between 
different kinds and degrees of worship. Whatever being is 
adored as god is conceived of for the time as almighty. 
Their language of religion, and their predominant habit of 
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religious thought, are those which belong to the worship of 
only one god. The use of the plural of God they have 
acquired to the extent that they worship different persons ; 
but the correspondent style of adoration has not yet entered 
consistently into their religious formulas. It has not yet 
transformed their religious thinking into consistency with 
itself. Admitting the existence of various gods, they address 
each of them, in separate hymns, as if he were the only one. 
In fact, most of them translated by Professor Muller are 
only personifications of divine attributes. Under different 
names, the ts of the hymns actually sang the praise of 
the same pe the exercise of different attributes. 

Toa great extent, their deification of certain objects of 
nature is still only the work of figurative language—a bold 
personification, such as a poet might indulge in without 
blame, were it not united to the worship of God under that 
sega ee form—one of the steps from the wonder created 

y observation of nature to idolatry of her objects. The 
following hymn to Agni (ignis), fire, will illustrate this 
remark. 

“‘ Neighing like a horse that is greedy for food, when it 
steps out from the strong prison: then the wind blows after 
his blast: thy path, O Agni, is dark at once. 

**O Agni, thou from whom, as a new-born male, undying 
flames proceed, the brilliant smoke goes toward the sky; for 
as messenger thou art sent from the gods. 

“Thou, whose power spreads over the earth in a moment, 
when thou hast grasped food with thy jaws—like a dashing 
army thy blast moves forth, with thy lambent flame thou 
seemest to tear up the grass. 

“‘Him alone, the ever youthful Agni, men groom like a 
horse in the evening peel at dawn: they bed him as a 
stranger in his couch; the light of Agni, the worshipped 
male is lighted. 

“Thy appearance is fair to behold, thou bright-faced 
Agni, when like gold thou shinest at hand; thy brightness 
comes like the lightning of heaven, thou shewest splendour 
like the bright sun.” 

The process observable here, as in other hymns of the 
Veda, is that of, first, wonder at the mysterious operation of 
nature, then the ascription of it to the power of life: it is 
then personified as human and intelligent; and lastly, con- 
ceived of as divine—as the very presence and person of 
God. 

Comparatively, the number of such objects of worship in 
the most ancient Veda, is small. Subsequent development 
enlarged their number, until in course of time it went be- 
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yond all bounds, while degrading the practical worship to 
the grossest idolatry, and separating and abstracting the 
idea of absolute deity to the state of a great eternal nega- 
tion of all limitations. On the contrary, the idea of God 
presented in the most ancient Vedic hymns is, like that in 
Genesis, a being whom man can love, who stoops to treat 
men as his children, walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day, directing Noah to prepare an ark for the safety of 
his family, talking with Abraham as a man talks with his 
friend ; so ‘‘ Varuna, the upholder of order, sits down among 
his people ; he the wise sits there to govern.” He listens to 
their wants, and from his love to them is influenced by their 
prayers and pleased with their songs. And they address 
him as one that can be so moved: ‘‘ However we ee thy 
laws from day to day, men as we are, O god Varuna, do 
not deliver us unto death, nor to the blow of the furious, 
nor to the anger of the spiteful. To propitiate thee, O 
Varuna, we bind thy mind with songs as a charioteer a 
weary steed.” There are still here some features of the 
style of thinking of God which belonged to the early time, 
when God manifested his presence and revealed his will to 
men by theophany. He has not yet become a mere idol, 
nor a far-off impassive abstraction. And although other 
gods are admitted, the idea of the godhead being one still 
holds its place. True, it is almost inevitable that even in 
the grossest polytheism, some god should not be esteemed 
above the rest; but it is one thing to conceive of a chief 
among gods, or over them, and a very different thing, even 
from the midst of incipient polytheism, to look up to one 
God as the alone ruler of heaven and earth, with power un- 
divided, and all other beings as only the ministers of his 
will, as everywhere present, and yet personal, and as work- 
ing in all and through all, without losing himself in any. 

At the date of the oldest Vedic hymns, the progress to- 
wards nature worship, among the Aryans of India, had 
reached the stage of apotheosis of the sun, of fire, of the 
clear sky, of the dawn, and of some other phenomena, and 
yet not the length of forgetting that these are only agencies 
accomplishing the will of the only true and spiritual God. 
In each of them is adored the power of the Almighty. 

A very similar stage of progress is exhibited upon the 
monuments of ancient. Nineveh. Although many mytholo- 
gical objects are there depicted, yet worship is paid to only 
one in heaven and one on the earth, which both clearly 
refer to the same god. The winged wheel in heaven, and a 
conventional figure on earth, seeming to represent vegeta- 
tion, sometimes appear together, and sometimes singly, 
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nt always as objects of worship, which is paid to nothing 
else. 

Of the antiquity of those monuments our estimate may be 
very wide of the truth; but they are probably of a date less 
than a thousand years prior to the Christian era, and they 
cannot be less than seven hundred. And as the whole 
tendency of religious history in those lands, in those times, 
was to the multiplication of objects of worship, such testi- 
mony seems distinctly to declare the monotheism of earlier 
times. 

On the oldest monuments of Egypt the progress of poly- 
theism is further advanced; but even there the marks of an 
original monotheism are not entirely effaced. Of all his- 
torical countries, Egypt is the oldest in idolatry—the mother 
of errors and corruptions in religion, which spread abroad 
to her neighbours of ancient times, and many of which sur- 
vive to this day. There is no date upon her monuments so 
ancient as to precede her idolatry. And yet even the 
monumental history of that idolatry evinces a progress 
which must have had its beginning in monotheism. 

In her ancient history, Egypt was not all one country, 
but several; each great city being the seat of government 
for the adjoining district of greater or less extent. Thus 
Zoan, Bubastis, On, Memphis, Chois, and Thebes, were all 
at one time or another seats of a monarchy. Almost every 
great city was at the head of a certain jurisdiction of its 
own, all of which together went to make Egypt; and each 
of those great cities, growing up from its own proper basis 
by its own proper progress, as if it were a separate country, 
had its one god. Memphis worshipped Phtah, On wor- 
shipped Ra, and Thebes Amun. They were each anciently 
monotheistic in themselves. The union of all Egypt under 
one crown comprehended all those cities, with their respec- 
tive gods, in one country. And Egypt became polytheistic 
at once by the very act of union. When Thebes became the 
capital of the whole country, she set up her god as the chief 
god in all parts of it, but did not prevent the old provincial 
cities from each retaining their own, which were in some 
cases combined with Amun, thereby giving rise to new gods. 
Thus objects of worship were multiplied in that country by 
the very means whereby the nation grew. And yet, after 
all, certain great common impressions of God exhibit them- 
selves in the religion of the whole people. High above all, 
the worship of one God, as symbolised by the sun, was 
supreme. In order to a just apprehension of this fact, it is 
indispensable to emancipate one’s mind from the ideas pre- 
sented by the monuments of later times, and the writings of 
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Greeks, who knew Egypt only in her decline, and to limit 
attention to testimonies of the truly ancient alone. 

A pervading passion of the Egyptian people was that of 
representing or picturing everything to the eye. Figures of 
the animate and inanimate, of the brute and human, were 
combined, blended, or transposed to subserve that end. The 

roducts of hero-worship and of nature-worship are mingled 
in their later mythology, incongruously and monstrously ; 
but, over and above all, the one god everywhere recognised 
in Egypt is the sun, or more correctly perhaps, God as 
represented by the sun. The image of the sun is the com- 
monest of all Egyptian images, from one end of the land to 
the other, and in all ages of its history; and attributes 
belonging to the same great natural symbol are embodied 
in the oldest gods created by the impulse of hero-worship. 
And the same is evinced in the fact that the early mythology 
of Egypt is simpler, less numerous than the later, and the 
earliest the simplest. 

Among the primitive Hamitic inhabitants of Syria, idolatry 
made great progress after the time of Jacob, and the Israel- 
ites upon their return from Egypt found them sunk in the 
depths of that error. And yet, for centuries afterwards, a 
witness and remnant of original monotheism retained its © 
place in the almost single devotion which the Sidonians and 
other principal nations of Syria paid to him whom they called 
the Lord, pronounced in their different dialects, Habaal, 
Baal, Bal, and Bel, 

All the most ancient extant authorities on the subject either 
speak to us from an actual period of primitive monotheism, 
or point back to it as the immediately antecedent out of 
which they have come. And when compared with succeed- 
ing authorities in the same line of succession, in no case do 
we find the progress to be in the direction of a purer mono- 
theism, but the contrary. The progress is in all cases, 
where there is progress, towards a multiplication of gods, 
and the increase of distinctions between them; so that in 
some quarters they become almost innumerable, and the dis- 
tance between the highest and the lowest infinite. The cases 
where there was no progress were those which remained 
monotheistic. 

The doctrine of co-eternally existing powers of good and 
evil does not occur in those ancient books. Evil is viewed 
simply as a violation of the law of God, by an agent free to 
obey or disobey. This is not more distinct in the book of 
oe than in the ancient hymns of the Veda and of the 

acna. 
From those same most ancient authorities it also appear 
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that the early idea of God was that of his being a spirit, all- 
powerful and everywhere present, immaculately holy, inflex- 
ibly just, and yet tender in his love to those who forsake 
their sins and worship him as he requires. He is at once a 
being of severe justice, and yet of tender mercy to all who 
call upon him in truth. In all those ancient books alike is 
he presented as a God who hates sin, is angry with the 
sinner, and who loves and rewards the righteous. 

Man is presented as the creature of God, as capable of 
righteousness ; but as having sinned, and forfeited the favour 
of God thereby. This condition is held by all those books 
alike, as belonging to the whole race of mankind. Men are 
viewed as guilty not only of actually committed wrong, but 
also as under the burden of inherited guilt. ‘‘ Was it an old 
sin, O Varuna, that thou wishest to destroy thy friend, who 
always praises thee? Tell me, thou unconquerable lord, 
and I will quickly turn to thee from praise freed from sin. 
Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and from those 
which we committed with our own bodies.”* In the book of 
Genesis alone is the origin of that inheritance recounted, or 
the cause set forth; but in all is the fact admitted. Man is 
viewed in them all as a helpless sinner, my og for any 
righteous act he may do, for any success he may attain, 
for any happiness he may ‘enjoy, for deliverance from the 
penalty due to his transgressions, solely to the mercy of God. 

God was expected to be merciful to those who approached 
him with sacrifice, with offering of something precious to 
themselves, or held to be acceptable to God ; but especially 
with the shedding of blood, which was the central observance 
of religion. At the same time he was invoked with prayers, 
and with hymns of supplication, of adoration, of confession, 
petition, and thanksgiving. In those early days, beautiful 
songs newly composed were believed to be eminently pre- 
valent with the divinemind. Thesame fundamental elements 
of worship were observed by individuals for themselves, and 
by the heads of families for their households, and by nations 
in public. Sacrifice was the radical observance alike in 
family and national worship. Noah, as soon as he issued 
from the ark, built an altar to the Lord; so Abraham, when 
taking up his residence in Canaan, consecrated the place of 
his abode; and with the successive heirs of the promise 
made to him, the altar was the sacred adjunct of the home- 
stead. Among their neighbours, those who are mentioned 
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as worshipping God, observed the same forms. No allusion 
occurs to a religion of any other type in that time. 

The ministers of that early religion were not a separate 
caste, or tribe, or profession; but those whose natural re- 
lations pointed them out for that office. The individual 
offered prayers and sacrifice for himself, the father was the 
priest. of his family, the head of the tribe performed the 
service of the tribe, and the king was the high priest of the 
nation; and it was through the same persons that, when 
God vouchsafed a special revelation, it was made. The 
ruler, the priest, and the prophet were one. It was a patri- 
archal system, falling in entirely with the primitive arrange- 
ments of social order. In Genesis this is clear and indis-- 
putable. The date at which the Vedic and Avestan hymns 
were collected was later, namely, that of an incipient legal 

riesthood ; but some of the hymns themselves, and certain 

ereditary practices, such as that touching the Agni hymns 
of the Veda, whereby different families had their own proper 
selections for sacrifice, seem to point back to an origin in an 
earlier patriarchal system, when each family conducted its 
own religious service through its own patriarchal priest.” 
And the place which the king occupies on the religious monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt and Nineveh testifies to the same 
original state of the ministry in those nations. 

The prayers and praise were unwritten, and the sacrifice 
performed with the simplest traditional rites, on an altar in 
the open air, and unconnected with any temple structure. 

To what extent the early fathers of the nations under- 
stood the meaning of sacrifice, or apprehended the promise 
implied in it, or, if they did rightly understand it, how long 
their descendants retained that knowledge, does not appear; 
but that the radical doctrines now mentioned, and forms of 
worship, were the same in all those ancient nations, is now 
put beyond reasonable doubt. 

In thus adducing the testimony of the book of Genesis 
with that of the ancient Vedic and Avestan hymns, we would 
not be understood as putting it on the same level with them; 
but we certainly do not rank it beneath them. If they are 
to be taken, as they must be, for authorities touching the 
oldest religion of the prophetic branch of mankind, it is as 
truly to be accepted for the most ancient type of religion 
among the Hamitic and Semitic nations. And the interest- 
ing fact educed by comparison of them, is the sameness of 
the original creed of all mankind—the most gratifying 





* The magi are not once mentioned in the Avesta. The name for priest 
which occurs there is Athrava.— Spiegel, Intro. to Yagna, p. vi 
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assurance that our race, for many ages in the early time, 
as a whole, worshipped the true God of revelation, in the 
way of his appointment, and held the fundamental doctrines 
of sin and redemption. Men were not all cast off from the 
beginning, except a particular family, and left to grope their 
way to as much of truth as they could find, but, on the con- 
trary, were all alike put on the footing of the same revela- 
tion. The primitive dispensation of divine mercy was one 
addressed to all mankind. That first way of God’s dealing 
with men, when the king, priest, and prophet were one, in 
which Melchizedec was conspicuous, if he was not also the 
last to observe it in its purity, was limited to no specially 
favoured nation, but addressed itself equally to all. How 
long it was retained by the different nations correctly, we 
cannot say; but certainly in its proper features, in some 
quarters, until the days of Abraham. And even the corrup- 
tion which fell upon it during the succeeding two or three 
centuries, was not greater than that which befell the Chris- 
tian church in the dark ages of European history. And if, 
as we feel assured there was, even in the depths of papal 
degeneracy, still enough of truth remaining to save the soul 
which apprehended it in faith, is it extravagant to believe 
that God had his true people among those who worshipped 
him according to the matter and the manner of the old 
economy, while the old economy was in force, although they 
were not of the seed of Shem, nor of the family of Terah ? 
God had never, at any period, left the world without a 
valid dispensation of his mercy. The old Noachic covenant 
was not suffered to become void before the Abrahamic was 
instituted. While the former still retained the life-giving 
power, the latter was formed to prepare for the evil days 
which were coming in the sequel of the error already work- 
ing. As Christ did not delay his coming until Jerusalem 
and the temple were destroyed, and the Jewish system 
utterly abolished, so the acakessie dispensation is opened 
while the preceding is still in force. God has never allowed 
any dispensation to become so corrupt as to mses 
submerge all saving truth, before setting on foot an efficient 
means of reforming it. Corrupt as the Jewish church was 
at the coming of the Lord, it still contained the means of 
salvation. There were still Elizabeths, and Annas, and 
Simeons to welcome him when he came. And low as the 
idolatry to which the mediweval church descended, it still 
carried its sacred message to the hearts of some. And all 
were not lost who clung to its forms after the first step had 
been taken in reformation. So in the primitive period, we 
feel constrained to believe that God may have had his people 
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among every branch of mankind ; and that, even when much 
corruption had contaminated the truth, there may still have 
been some who saw in the forms of worship their spiritual 
meaning, and received its message in their hearts. 

By what date corruption had progressed so far as entirely 
to leave out or defeat all such truth, it is perhaps impossible 
to determine—ancient heathenism certainly reached that 
degree—but in the pre-Mosaic time, we may be free to 
believe that multitudes were saved for God out of every 
land and nation, in accordance with the old Noachic cove- 
nant; that God had then his people among the sons of 
Japhet and of Ham, as well as of Shem—on the highlands 
of Iran and of Assyria, as well as in Mesopotamia and the 
land of Canaan. And it is pleasant to believe that the 
early message of salvation may have been carried, in man 
a heart and on many a tongue, long and far, among emi- 
grating tribes on their protracted migrations. Corruption, 
in some countries earlier and in some later, but in every 
historical case to greater or less degree, built up her com- 
plication of falsehoods, but all upon the basis of the same 
original creed. Heathenism is man’s development of God’s 
revelation, and is related to the ancient dispensations as 
Romanism to the Christian. 





Art. V.—Scripture Songs of the Scottish Church. 


iy may not be uninteresting, in view of the discussions 
again revived in quarters more or less intimately con- 
nected with the Scottish Church, as to the use in public 
worship of paraphrases and hymns, to review briefly the 
decisions of that Church upon the subject. It is well known 
that the stedfast policy of Rome, before the Reformation, 
was to retain more and more exclusively the service of the 
sanctuary in the hands of its officials; but that when the 
rights of the Christian people were restored in the reformed 
church, they at once resumed their place as true wor- 
shippers. In no part of the service was this more notice- 
able, as indeed no other part offered such ——. 
of expressing it, than in the service of praise. Hence the 
great care bestowed upon psalmody ever since the Reforma- 
tion, not on mere ecclesiastical grounds, but as affording the 
best means for enabling those who are all kings and priests 
unto God to unite audibly in their offering of praise and 
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thanksgiving. It was a necessary consequence that the 
Reformers, who took as their motto ‘‘ Verbum solum,” should 
turn to Scripture for their songs of praise, and reopen the 
Hebrew Psalter to the people, by metrical translations of it 
into the languages of the various churches. Nor was it at 
all inconsistent with this, but the reverse, that they should 
sanction, as with scarce an exception they did, the translat- 
ing of *‘ the other scriptural songs,” when time served, and 
the fit men were found. It was not during the first struggle 
of the reformed church that such quiet work as hymn- 
writing could ordinarily be done, though none did better 
service in this field than Luther himself. Very soon, how- 
ever, the matter forced itself upon the attention of the 
churches, not only as important in itself, but as greatly 
helpful also to the cause of the Reformation. In aan 
for example, Clement Marot having translated fifty of the 
Psalms of David into metre, Beza translated the remaining 
hundred, “and all the Scripture songs,”—the famous 
Gaudimal set them to music. ‘‘ This holy ordinance,” says 
Quick in the introduction to his Synodicon, ‘‘ charmed the 
ears, hearts, and affections of the court and city, town and 
country. They were sung in the Louvre as well as in the Pres 
des Clerks, by the ladies, princes, yea, and by a II. himself. 
This one ordinance contributed mightily to the downfall 
of papacy, and the propagation of the gospel. It took so 
much with the genius of the nation, that all ranks and degrees 
of men practised it in the temples and in their families.”* 
In Scotland, however, the same progress was not at first 
made. Yet, though the Psalter at first contained only 
David’s Psalms, by 1575 one doxology appeared as an in- 
stalment of the full set that followed in 1595, The Psalter 
published in 1685 by the “‘ heirs of Andrew Hart,” contains 
several of the Scripture songs, the ten commandments, with 
some ‘ conclusions” to be sung at the end of | ey and 
in this form no doubt they were largely used. It is not, 
however, till 1647 that we find the matter taken up by the 
church ; but to judge from the manner in which the Assem- 
bly of that year proceeded, it would seem that the propriety 
of using such paraphrases was not questioned. The com- 
missioners to the Westminster Assembly brought with them 
on their return Rous’s paraphrase of the psalms, and some 
other scriptural songs. The Act of that year “‘ for revising 
the Paraphrase of the Psalms brought from England, with 
a recommendation for translating the other scriptural songs 
in Meeter,” after apportioning the Psalms, forty to Mr John 





* Introduction, p. 5, sec. 1, 
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Adamson, forty to Mr Thomas Crauford, forty to Mr John 
Row, and the last thirty to Mr John Nevey, to be yet re- 
vised, compared with the originals, and other versions, and 
adapted to the common tunes, then proceeds: ‘‘ And the 
Assembly doth further recommend that Mr Zachary Boyd 
be at the paines to translate the other scriptural songs in 
meeter, and to report his travels also to the commission of 
Assembly, that after their examination thereof, they may 
send the same to Presbyteries to be considered, untill the 
next Generall Assembly.” It is quite obvious that the 
Assembly which thus proceeded almost primo motu in regard 
to these songs, requesting their translation, had no difficulty 
in placing them on the same footing in the public worship 
as the Psalms of David. And in the same spirit, the 
commission of this Assembly, which met at Edinburgh 
25th February 1648, referred Mr David Leitch’s “‘ papers of 
Poecie ” to Mr John Adamson, that he might give his opinion 
thereof to the commission ;* and at its meeting on the 5th 
April, ordered the following letter to be written to his pres- 
bytery :t—‘‘ To their Revd. Brethren of Pres. of Ellon, 5th 
April 1648. These are to shew you that our brother Mr 
David Leitch, being employed in paraphraising the songs of 
the Old and New Testament, has been in this town some 
time, and for as much as he yet is appointed to continue in 
that employment, our earnest desire is that you endeavour 
yourselves jointly, for his farther encouragement in that 
work, providing that it be no hindrance to him in his pre- 
sent charge. So recommending you and your labours to the 
blessing of God, we rest your loving brethren.” And when 
the next Assembly sent to presbyteries the Paraphrase of the 
Psalms, as amended by the persons above named, it handed 
over to the same Mr Adamson, with Mr J. Crawfurd, Zachary 
Boyd’s labours on the Scriptural songs, to prepare a report 
upon them for the commission of public affairs, that after 
their examination they also might be reported to the next 
Assembly.$ In 1649, the Assembly referred the revised 
Paraphrase of the Psalms to their Commission, with power 
further to revise, and then publish it for public use; and 
we find that Commission in January 1650,§ ‘‘ understanding 
the paines Mr Jo. Adamson, Mr Z. Boyd, and Mr R. Lourie 
have been at in the translation of the Psalms and other 
Scriptural songs in metre, &., returning them, therefore, 
their heartie thanks for these their labours.” And again, 
in February, desiring Mr Robert Lowrie, as they under- 





* Baillie’s Letters and Journal, ed. 1842, iii. 555. t Ibid. 554 
$ Acts of Assembly, 1648. § Baillie’s Letters and Journal, iii. 554. 
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stand he has taken some pains in putting the Scripture 
songs in metre, to present his labours therein to the com- 
mission at their next meeting. . 

_ And here the matter ended for that time, with perhaps 
little loss to the church. That no progress was made again 
for full fifty years, will be thought strange by none who 
remember the state of the country and the church during 
that period. There are, at any rate, no acts of Assembly 
printed between that time and 1690. This short passage 
in the history of the question is, however, very interesting, 
as exhibiting the cordiality with which the Assembly not 
only acquiesced in proposals made to it, but moved of its 
own accord to obtain, from such poets as they had, a trans- 
lation in metre “ of the other Scriptural songs.” 

Though interesting in itself, it would be aside from our 
present purpose to look into the labours of the men named 
in these several acts and proceedings of the Assembly and 
Commission. The fact, however, that the church appointed 
them to the work, charged others to help them, and called 
for efforts in that direction, which had not been laid before 
it, is very conclusive evidence as to what it judged upon 
the general principle. Formally introduced at first by the 
famous commissioners to the Assembly at Westminster in 
1647, from that time till 1650, so long, 1. e., as the Assembly 
held its sittings quietly in Edinburgh, we find it yearafter year 
repeating its endeavour to obtaina translation of what it called 
“‘the other Scriptural songs ;” thus, both by its designation and 
treatment of them, significantly marking the position it 
assigned them on a level with the Psalms of David. 

During the long interval that followed after the Restora- 
tion, though the church could do nothing in this direction, 
private individuals were at work ; with the view, as appears 
from their prefaces to volumes published at that time, of 
helping on this cause when the church should regain its 
freedom, and be able to resume its labours therein. Of the 
volumes that appeared before the end of the seventeenth 
century, one alone calls for special notice, as it was after- 
wards taken up by the church. It appeared in 1695-96, 
and is attributed by Stewart of Pardovan, no doubt correctly 
(ed. 1709, p. 117), to Patrick Simson, minister of Renfrew. 
The family of which aac was a notable one in the 
church, and he himself #Wistinguished member of it. He 
was born 1628, and ordained minister of Renfrew in 1653, 
where he died 1715. ‘‘ Besides being remarkable for piety, 
he was possessed of good natural parts, had a deep insight 
into the Scriptures, was well acquainted with the government 
of the church, and had a peculiar talent for exercising it. 
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He was brought up with his cousin-german, the celebrated 
Mr George Gillespie.” He is mentioned in the proceedings 
of the Assembly of 1690, as having preached with Mr 
Gabriel Cunningham on the day it met; “‘ Mr Cunningham 
having been moderator of the last general meeting, and Mr 
P. Simson of the preceding general meeting.” Woodrow 
mentions having been with him one day in 1713, when he 
told him his work was “to go through the Scripture exer- 
cises of dying saints, and endeavour to bring himself up to 
them.” en recording his death, he says, ‘‘ He is the last 
of the antediluvian Presbyterian ministers in this church, 
save Mr T. Warner at Dalmachlan,” and speaks of his per- 
sonal character in the highest terms.* The volume pub- 
lished by him in 1695-96 was entitled, ‘‘ Scriptural Songs 
and Holy Poems. A garden of true delight, containing all 
the Scripture songs that are not in the book of Psalms, to- 
gether with several sweet prophetical and evangelical scrip- 
tures meet to be composed into sones. Translated into 
English meeter, and fitted to be sung with any of the 
common tunes of the Psalms.” It is divided into six books. 
I. Songs from Historical Books; II. Song of Solomon; 
III. Songs from Isaiah: IV. Lamentations and passages 
of Jeremiah; V. from the minor prophets; and VI. from 
the New Testament. In his preface, he thus vindicates 
his translation of passages which are not songs in the 
original :— 

‘* Now as for what he hath done: If it should be excepted 
against by any that he hath not kept within the bounds of Serip- 
ture songs, but hath put many more scriptures into songs than 
were intended for such by the Spirit of God, he hath these 
things to say by way of apology: 1. He is not persuaded that it 
was the design of the Spirit of God altogether to confine us to 
these, when he recommends to us, for our solace and mutual in- 
struction, the use of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, Eph. v. 19, 
Col. iii. 16. For, since, besides those we have in Scripture record 
(which are almost all in the Old Testament), it seems there was 
in the apostles’ days an extraordinary gift of composing or utter- 
ing of psalms in the church, 1 Cor. xiv. 26. And that gift being 
ceased, he seeth no reason why, in supply thereof, the Scripture 
affording so plentiful matter, and so appositely exprest in the Holy 
Ghost’s own words, we may not allowably take of the Lord’s own 
stuff, as well for singing as for praying, and other holy uses; 
especially those evangelical p ae ot are not so fully or 
clearly exprest in the psalms, and other Scripture songs; which 
those that are apt to scruple singing the most pious songs of 
merely human composure, would not find cause so much to scare 





* See Woodrow’s Correspondence, vol. i. 14,15; and for an anecdote of 
same person, ii. 248. 
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at. 2. This is but an essay; now other sweet Scriptures will go, 
being put into songs; and being designed only for private, not for 
public use, he thought he might take the more liberty to furnish 
with the greater variety, to the increase of their spiritual pleasure, 
those that love to solace themselves with songs of the Holy Ghost’s 
own enditing; and when it shall be thought fit (as once was 
intended by this church) to adjoin the rest of the Scriptural songs 
to the book of Psalms, for public use, and an Proacsae paraphrase 
shall be framed or pitched on for that purpose, it may be con- 
sidered how many are to be reckoned of that number; which he 
will not take upon him to determine.” 


The volume was brought before the Commission of As- 


sembly of 1705, as appears from the following act of Assem- 
bly, 1706, sess. 4 :— 


‘‘The General Assembly having heard and considered an over- 
ture transmitted to them from the Committee for overtures to whom 
it was remitted to consider the reference of the Commission of the 
late General Assembly in relation to the Scripture songs, they did 
and hereby do recommend it to the several Presbyteries of this 
church, to endeavour to promote the use of these songs in private 
families within their bounds, according to the recommendations of 
the late Assembly; and for facilitating the Assembly’s work in pre- 
paring the said Songs for public use, the Assembly hereby do 
recommend to Presbyteries to buy up copies of the said Songs that 
are to be sold here at Edinburgh; and ordains the report of the 
Committee appointed by the Commission of the late Assembly to 
revise these songs, with the amendments made thereupon by the 
committee that met at Glasgow, to be printed and .transmitted to 
the several Presbyteries, that they may consider the same and 
compare them with the book itself; and the General Assembly 
recommends to the said Presbyteries also diligently to compare 
these Songs with the original text, and to make what further 
amendments they shall see needful upon the said printed copies of 
these Songs both as to the translation and metre, keeping always 
to the original text.” 


There can be no doubt as to the earnestness with which 
the church again resumed this work, while it was yet un- 
divided and thoroughly evangelical. It had much to do at 
this time in repairing the breaches made in it at the end of 
the previous century, and could have been at no loss for an 
excuse had it been at all anxious to shelve the matter. Nor 
can it be supposed that the step was hasty and ill considered. 
The very terms of the act just quoted prove how careful as 
well as zealous the church was, doing what it could to 
‘‘ facilitate the preparation of the songs for public use,” and at 
the same time scrupulously enjoining a diligent comparison 
of all the songs with the original text of Scripture. Nor can it 
be supposed that it would have urged their use at first in 
private families, had it not designed ultimately to give these 
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songs a place in the affections of the people, and in the very 
heart of the church’s worship. 

These observations are fully confirmed by the proceedings 
of the Assembly in the matter{the year following. In terror 
of ‘‘ innovations” being introduced from England after “‘ The 
Union,” that assembly passed the famous act “against in- 
novations in the worship of God” (Sess. ult., April 21. 1707), 
an act which Dr Porteous quoted against Dr Ritchie in the 
famous organ controversy in Glasgow. And as if to answer 
by anticipation the cry against paraphrases as innovations 
at the same sederunt, it placed next on the church’s statute 
book an “‘ Act concerning Scripture songs,” in which, finding 
that but few presbyteries had reported upon the songs trans- 
mitted, and that those who had made remarks “‘ judged the 
said version not yet fit for public use,” it recommended 
‘the several presbyteries to be careful yet to revise the said 
songs, and transmit their opinion thereanent to next As- 
sembly,” and also appointed the committee to revise and 
report. And ron followed this up in the succeeding year 
by an act to which we invite special attention. 


** Sess. ult., April 27. 1708.—Act and reference concerning the 

publishing of a version of the Scripture songs. 
- ‘The General Assembly do instruct and appoint their Commis- 
sion maturely to consider the printed version of the Scripture Songs, 
with the remarks of Presbyteries thereupon ; and after examination 
thereof, they are hereby authorised and empowered to conclude 
and establish that version, and to publish and emit it for the public 
use of the church, as was formerly done on the like occasion, and 
when our version of the Psalms was published in the year 1649; 
and seeing there are many copies of the said version lying on the 
author’s hand, it is recommended to ministers and others to buy the 
same for private use in the mean time.” 


Perhaps this act will be a relief to some who are only 
deterred from joining a movement for a new collection of 
such songs by the oft-repeated assertion, that though the 
church of Scotland has suffered, it has never formally sanc- 
tioned, the use of anything beyond the Psalter in the public 
service of the sanctuary. Any one who is so disposed will 
find it worth while to compare the studied identity of this 
“act and reference” to the Commission concerning the 
Scripture songs in 1708, with the ‘‘act and reference” to 
the Commission concerning the translation of the Psalms. 

The volume never seems to have got into any great circu- 
lation, though it was reprinted in Aberdeen as late as 1760. 
It was launched at an unfortunate time, and had never a 
fair chance of popularity. Publishing and circulating books 
was, besides, a more difficult matter in these days, when a 
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list of subscribers was a prerequisite to printing. The book 
laboured also under the disavantage of being the work of 
one hand; for however well fitted he might be for the work, 
it could hardly be expected that so many products of one 
pen could be of equal merit, or meet the demand for a very 
varied experience to command the sympathy of the church, 
or serve its purpose as a book of song. Apart, however, 
from the merit or success of the book, which is totally 
different matter, we have here on the church’s statute book, 
not any evasive handing over the matter to committees, to 
hand it back again, as happened at a later period, but a 
distinct and authoritative approval of a certain book for 
public use in the church, a book twice referred to presbyteries 
in terms of the Barrier act, which was passed but ten years 
before. No one can look into the acts of the Assemblies of 
these years without seeing there plainly, in her forms of 
‘process, her acts against innovations, anent home mission 
work in the Highlands, and ministerial faithfulness, the 
purity of her evangelistic life and zeal. No reproach of 
moderatism can be laid to her door then. 

It may be interesting perhaps to some to see one or two 
of these “‘ authorised” versions of the other Scripture songs. 
Here are two, one from the Old and one from the New 
Testament, the originals of which are so familiar that the 
accuracy of the translations will be readily perceived. 





Ps. xii—Parrt I. Partll, “ And in that day shall ye say.” 
“O Lord, I will thee praise, for though | “ Praise Ged, call on his name, his deeds 
Thou angry with me wast; Abroad do ye proclaim, 
Thy wrath is turned away, and now Among the people celebrate 
hou me comforted hast. His high exalted fame. 
“ Behold God my salvation is, “ Sing to the Lord, for He hath done 
I'll trust and fear no wrong ; Things that are excellent ; 
For Jah Jehovah is my strength, This over all the earth abroad 
And my most joyful song. Is now made evident. 
“ He my salvation is become, * Zion's inhabitant, cry out 
Hence shall ye joyfully And shout aloud; for He 
Out of the wells of saving health The Holy One of Israel, 
Draw water plenteously.” Is great in midst of thee,” 
Epx. iii. 14. 


“ Unto the Father of our Lord 

Christ Jesus, who doth give 

The name to His own familie, 
In heaven and earth that live, 

Bow we our knees, that He would grant 
Out of his glorious store, 

We inwardly may by His Spirit 
Be strengthened more and more ; 
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“That Uhrist himself, by means of faith, 

Within our hearts may dwell ; 

That so, we being in His love 
Rooted and grounded well, 

May be enabled, with all saints, 
Aright to comprehend 

How far in breadth, and length, and depth, 
And height it doth extend, 


“To know withal Christ’s love, by which 
All knowledge is surpassed ; 
Until with all God's fulness we 
Shall filled be at last. 
To Him who, by His power, which doth | 
Work in us mightily, 
Bove all we ask or think, can do, 
Even most abundantly. 
* All glory in the church by Christ 
To Him now render’d be, 
Through ages all, world without end, 
Amen, amen, say we.” 


And for comparison with the present collection, take the 
following; first, Simeon’s nunc dimittis, a song that has been 
always in use throughout the church,— 

“ Now let thy servant go in peace, 

According to thy word, 

Because that thy salvation 
Mine eyes have seen, O Lord ; 

Which thou prepared hast before 
“The face of people all, 

The Gentiles’ light, and glory of 
Thy people Israel.” 


Here we have nothing corresponding to the first seven 
verses of our present version. In the songs at the end of the | 
old Psalter, and in the edition of the present collection first , 
published, it stands simply as here, without the needless pre- | 
face of seven verses, to tell how just and devout old Simeon | 
lived. The following, though not so smooth certainly, will 
yet bear comparison with that in our present collection, 
which is among our best. There is something grand in its , 
stern adherence to the original,— | 


Rom. vitr. 81-89. 
“« What shall we say to all these things ? 

If God be on our side, 

Who ever shall against us be, 
What ill can us betide? 

He who, not sparing His own Son, 
Up for us all Him gave, 

Will He not with Him freely give 
All things that we should have? 


. “ Who shall charge those with anything 
That God’s elected are? 
He that doth justify is God: 
Condemn them then who dare? 
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Christ He hath died; yes, rather, is 
Arisen for our sake ; 

Who even at God’s right hand for us 
Doth in on make. 


“ Betwixt us and the love of Christ 

Who shall make separation ? 

Shall persecution, or distress, 
Or any tribulation, 

Sword, famine, peril, nakedness? 
(As Scripture doth declare ; 

We all day killed as slaughter sheep, 

* For thy sake reckoned are.) 


Nay we, by means of all these things, 
Do come far to excel 

The greatest conquerors, through Him 
That loveth us so well. 

Because that neither death nor life, 
Persuaded well am I, 

Angels, nor whatsoever power 
Or principality, 


“ Nor any present things, nor what 

May be supposed as future ; 

Nor yet the greatest height or depth, 
Nor any other creature, 

Shall able be to separate 
(Though all of one accord) 

Us from the love of God, which is 
In Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


The later history of this matter is more generally known, 
and may soon be told. It was brought before the Assembly 
in 1741 by an overture “‘ about turning some passages of the 
Old and New Testaments into metre, in order to be used in 
churches as well as in families,” and was by the Assembly 
remitted to its Commission, to take the assistance of learned 
divines, who had employed their time and pains on subjects 
of that sort, and to report their opinion to next Assembly. 
A report of this Commission being received, a committee was 
appointed in 1742 to collect translations of holy Scripture 
into English verse ; which committee having made no report 
to the next Assembly, was reappointed, with additions to its 
numbers, in 1744, and laid before the Assembly of 1745 a 
volume of “Translations and Paraphrases of Sacred Scrip- 
ture.” The Assembly not having time to consider it, ordered 
it to be printed and transmitted to presbyteries. The presby- 
teries, however, failed to send in reports, though enjoined to 
do so year after year, and on one occasion offered as excuse 
that the copies sent them had been lost during the rebellion. 
In 1749, the Assembly referred to the committee all amend- 
ments suggested, and authorised them to print a new im- 
pression. ‘‘ Agreeably to these instructions the committee, 
after examination, admitted many of the alterations proposed 
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into a new impression of them, chiefly aiming, in all their 
labour, to have the sense of Scripture expressed in easy verse 
and plain language ; such as might be fitted to raise devotion, 
might be intelligible to all, and might rise above contempt 
from persons of better taste.” In 1751, the Assembly, finding 
that though an amended edition had been sent to the presby- 
teries, many had made no report, re-transmitted them, 
“requiring such presbyteries as had hitherto been de- 
ficient, to send up their opinions to the next General As- 
sembly; and in the mean time the Assembly recommended 
the said Psalmody to be used in private families, and that 
presbyteries be careful to have a sufficient number of copies 
of said last edition thereof within their bounds.” Here it 
may be said the Assembly stopped, though orders to presby- 
teries to report were repeated 1753 and 1755. By this time 
the church had lost, no doubt, some of its best men; yet it is 
well known that the movers in 1741, and in succeeding 
years, were not the moderates, who were too rapidly acquir- 
ing power, but the evangelicals. The volume, indeed, testi- 
fies to its parentage. The following testimony from the 
famous Willison of Dundee, in the preface to his One Hun- 
dred Gospel Hymns in memory of redeeming love, is satis- 
factory on this point. He tells us that he forbore turning 
into metre sundry Scripture songs and passages of the Old 
and New Testaments, which contain gospel promises, privi- 
leges, and blessings, because the design was under considera- 
tion by public authority, and committed to hands more 
capable, and that he only offered to public view hymns 
which were not literal translations of Scripture songs, but 
contained Scripture discoveries of redeeming love, &c. ‘“‘ It 
would be hard to say,” he adds, “‘that New Testament 
believers should be obliged to sing only of a crucified Christ, 
his person, glory, &c., as exhibited under the veils of Old 
Testament prophecies and types, now when these veils were 
taken away.” * 

In the form in which the book was published in 1751, it 
was largely used, and even reprinted some years after 
the volume now in use had been published. It contained 
forty-five songs, which all appear, indeed, in the collection 
as now used, but all altered more or less save the last, 
which stands now as the sixty-fourth. The truth is, the 
volume was too evangelical, and an overture from the Synod 





* This is quoted from an interesting pamphlet published in 1763, “A 
Persuasive to the Enlargment of Psalmody ; or attempt to shew the reason- 
ableness and obligations of joining with the Psalms of David, and other Scrip- 
ture Songs, especially out of the New Testament. By a minister of the 
Church of Scotland,” said to be Dr Finlay of Glasgow. 
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of Glasgow and Ayr once more revived the question in the 
Assembly, and led to the appointment in that year of another 
committee, ‘‘to receive and consider any corrections or ad- 
ditional materials that might be laid before them.” This 
committee reported to successive Assemblies till 1781, when 
they produced the collection now in use, which was allowed 
by an interim act to be used in public worship in congrega- 
tions where the minister found it for edification. We sub- 
join a list of the additions ;* the corrections are, almost 
without exception, save mere literary emendations of a word 
or phrase, in the direction of adapting the old wine to what 
the Moderatism of the church could better endure. 

It is aside from our present purpose to compare the two 
editions of 1751 and 1781; our single object has been to give 
an outline of the history of this question, so as to bring out 
that the Church of Scotland has never once in all its de- 
cisions countenanced any doubt as to the propriety of using, 
along with the Psalms of David, ‘‘the other Scriptural Songs ;” 
that, on the contrary, it has often endeavoured to get a 
satisfactory volume of such songs, to put into the hands of 
the people, and use in public worship. No doubt the histo 
shews the extreme difficulty of obtaining such a book, but it 

. leaves no manner of doubt as to the heartiness of the 
Church in her ‘“‘ pure days.” It exhibits an energy and 
promptness about the matter in 1647-50, and 1705-1708, 
when the Church was yet whole at heart, which was found 
wanting as moderatism grew upon it—when committees 
reported ‘“‘no progress” year after year, and the more ex- 
cellent volume of 1751 was, in 1781, despoiled of its too pure 
evangelism. 

Nor was the Church of Scotland in this at all peculiar. 
We have already quoted+ from the introduction to Quick’s 
Synodicon his testimeny, given in 1692, as to their use and 
usefulness in France ; in the body of his work, some interest- 
ing information is also found. There is an act of the Synod 
of Saumur in 1596} referring Beza’s labours on the Scrip- 
ture songs to the consideration of the provinces, that the 
matter may be more solidly debated. And in the records 
of the Synod of Montpelier there is this act :§ ‘‘ This Assem- 
bly, having read the letters sent it from the church of 
Geneva, and considered the arguments contained in them, 
and others offered to us, doth decree that nothing shall be 


* They are as numbered in the collections in use, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
16, 17, 19, 21, 27, 28, 29, 80, 31, 35, 44, 58, 58,62. For further comparisons, 
see a series of papers in Free Church Magazine. 

t Page 813. t Quick’s Synodicon, p. 180. 

§ Quick's Synodican, p. 196, under general matters. 
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innovated in the liturgy of our churches, in the singing of 
Psalms and form of catechising;* and whereas Monsieur 
Beza did, at the request of divers of our last Synod, translate 
into metre the Scripture songs, they shall be received and 
sung in families, thereby to dispose and fit the people for 
the ep usage of them in the churches till the next national 
syn ee 

Every one knows what place hymnglogy has had from the 
beginning in the Lutheran churches. Such also it had in the 
Dutch churches, where it was made an article of the consti- 
tution, agreed upon between Church and State, in 1612. 
“That, besides the Psalms of David, and others commonly 
used already, there might be as many other Scriptural 
Hymns, relating to our Saviour’s birth, circumcision, baptism, 

assion, death, resurrection from the dead, ascension into 

eaven, and the mission of the Holy Ghost, sung in churches, 
as, according to the practice of other evangelical reformed 
churches, could be introduced with accuracy in order to 
excite in the minds of the people spiritual meditations upon 
the great benefits procured to mankind by Jesus their 
Saviour, provided such hymns were fitly composed, and pre- 
viously revised by such persons as the State should appoint, 
and not introduced into any church but by leave of the 
Government, and of the magistrates and consistory of every 
place.” + 

The famous Synod of Dort enacted that ‘‘ In the Church 
should be sung, beside the 150 Psalms of David, the ten 
commandments, the Lord’s prayer, the Apostle’s creed, the 
Magnificat, or song of the Virgin Mary, and the hymns of 
Zacharias and Simeon. As for the song which begins, ‘O 
God, who our Father art,’ the churches shall be at liberty to 
use it or let it alone. All other hymns shall be kept out, 
if any of them are already crept in, the most proper and 
methods shall be made use of to banish them thence.” { 

It were easy also to gather up confirmatory testimony 
among evangelical men of all countries to shew that the 
same need has been always found for, and the same benefit 
in, the use of a New Testament Psalter.§ Enough has, we 
think, been said to prove that the onus probandi rests with 





* The Synod of Montauban, 1594, confirmed the use of John Calvin’s Cate- 
chism, when a change was then proposed ; so that the act 1598, above quoted, 
confirms the use of the same Catechism. 

t Brandt, Hist. of Reformation, ii. pp. 100-102. 

t Ibid. iii. p. 318, 

2 See Edwards’s work in the account of revival in Northampton, pt. fii., 
s. vii., Ed. 1884, i. 396. Richard Baxter, when treating of a right method for 
a settled peace of conscience and spiritual comfort. Bax. works, p. 922. 
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those, if any such there are, who would exclude all so 
except those of the Hebrew Psalm-book from the service of 
the sanctuary, or resist a reasonable proposal to accommo- 
date existing collections to the wants of the church. For 
history shews, (1) that the reformed church of Scotland 
never condemned the use of other songs, but, on the con- 
trary, did its utmost in its best days to procure them ; and 
(2) that the position into which it was brought at the 
end of last century, and in which some branches of it still 
remain, is eminently unsatisfactory—a memorial of its worst 
times. 

It is not our purpose to discuss what ought now to be done ; 
our endeavour has been to gather the lessons of the past. 
Selection of suitable songs is, and always must be, a difficult 
matter; but surely among the many labourers in the field at 
present, there are men whom the church could trust to gather 
out of her treasures a select number of songs that have in fact 
received already, by their universal acceptance, the approba- 
tion of the Christian church. It comes ultimately to this, 
Is the church to forbid or to: regulate their use in public 
worship, because the presbyterian church, at least, cannot 
sanction the principle without regulating the practice? It 
will not do to condemn the call for revision or addition as 


mere sentiment, a desire for pas Tega: rhymes ; nor can 


the matter be decided by pa g much of the trash 
admittedly sung in recent revival meetings; while most cer- 
tainly it can only shock Christian feeling, as bordering some- 
what too closely on a breach of the third commandment, to 
dissect the God-given name of ‘“‘ Jesus” into five’ common 
letters of the alphabet, and toss them with a sneer at those 
who ask to use, with reverent and thankful consideration 
of its meaning, that name by which the Saviour “ made 
himself, known” at his coming into this sinful world. 

It would surely be wiser to follow the example of Ephraem 
of Edessa, who, to counteract the evil influences of the heresy 
circulated by Bardesanes and his son Harmonius in songs, 

ublished pious and orthodox songs in the same measures. 

n no department of the church’s operations, perhaps, is 
this more needed than in our Sabbath schools. It is not 
desirable to do anything to set aside the Psalms of David, 
we would rather desire the more general practice of the old 
way of prefacing on the Psalms that they might be sung 
more “with the understanding;” and yet surely it is a 
reasonable request that congregations be allowed to sing the 
praise of ‘‘ Jesus Christ come in the flesh” in simple strains, 
not needing explanation of their Messianic reference, and 
more fully expressing the experience and the thanksgivings 
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of the church in present times. As Patrick Simson put it 
long ago,— 
“ His Spirit the church of old had stored 
With holy poems, to shew forth his praise ; 
Whose terms and matter did accord 
Unto the dispensation of those days. 
Yet were they ours, not theirs alone, 
Which gospel did, as well as law, contain : 
Those sang our mercies as their own ; 
More sweetly we, to whom they are more plain. 
But are we not provided for 
With gospel songs, in gospel phrase to sing ? 
Nay, here we ’re furnished with rich store, 
That, of his own, praise-off’rings we may bring.” 


A. H. 





Art. VL—The Scepticism of Hume. 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR M‘COSH, LL.D., BELFAST. 


| ibeaw dar ad knows that Hume was a sceptic. It is not so 

generally known that he has developed a full system of the 
human mind. Students of philosophy should make themselves 
acquainted with it. It has in fact been the stimulating cause of 
all later European philosophy: of that of Reid and his school ; of 
that of Kant, and the powerful thinkers influenced by him ; and 
of that of M. Cousin, and his numesous followers in France, in 
their attempt to combine Reid and Kant. Nor is it to be 
omitted that Mr J. 8S. Mill, in the system now developed in 
his “ Examination of Hamilton,” has reproduced to a large 
extent the theory of Hume, but without so clearly seeing or 
candidly avowing the consequences. I rather think that Mr 
Mill himself is scarcely aware of the extent of the resemblance 
between his doctrines and those of the Scottish sceptic; as he 
seems to have wrought out his conclusions from data supplied 
him by his own father, Mr James Mill, who, however, has evi- 
dently drawn much from Hume. The circumstance that Mr 
Mill’s work has been welcomed by such acclamations by the 
chief literary organs in London, is a proof either that the 
would-be leaders of opinion are so ignorant of philosophy, 
that they do not see the consequences; or that the writers 
being chiefly young men, bred at Oxford or Cambridge, are 
fully prepared to accept them in the reaction against the re- 
vived medizvalism which was sought to be imposed upon them. 
In no history of philosophy that we are acquainted with is 
there a good account of the system of Hume. As few persons 
now , or in fact ever did read through his weighty volumes, 
we are in hopes that some may feel grateful to us, if in short 
space we give them an expository and critical account of his 
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hilosophy, with # special facing towards the philosophy which 
ts now fn het Ber ilo ti by the British Section of the 
Nescient School of Comte. 

Hume begins thus his famous Treatise of Human Nature :— 
“ All the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves 
into two distinct kinds, which I call tmpressions and ideas. 
The difference betwixt them consists in the degrees of force 
and liveliness with which they strike upon the mind, and make 
their way into our thought or consciousness. Those percep- 
tions which enter with most force and violence, we may name 
impressions, and under this name I comprehend all our sen- 
sations, passions, and emotions, as they make their first ap- 
pear ance in the soul. By ideas, I mean the faint im of 
these in thinking and reasoning ; such, for instance, stg Sit the 
perceptions excited by the present discourse, excepting only 
those which arise from the sight and touch, and excepting the 
immediate pleasure or uneasiness it may occasion.” He tells 
us, that in the use of terms, “I rather. restore the word idea 
to its original sense, from which. Mr Locke had perverted it, 
in making it stand for all our perceptions.” This theory is 
certainly very simple, but surely it is lamentably scanty. It 
will not do to place under the same head, and call by the one 
name of impressions, two such things as the affections of the 
senses on the one hand, and the mental emotions of hope, fear, 
joy, and sorrow, on the other. Nor can we allow him to de- 
scribe all our sense-perceptions by the vague name of impres- 
sions. What is meant by impressions? If the word has any 
proper meaning, it must signify that there is something as 
ing, without which there would be no impression, and also 
something impressed. If Hume admits all this to be in the 
impression, we ask him to go on with us to inquire what is in 
the thing impressed and in the thing that impresses, and we 
are at once in the region of existences, internal and external. 
“T never,” he says, “catch myself at any time without a per- 
ception, and never can observe any thing but the perception.” 

is very language contradicts itself. He talks of catching 
himself. What is this self that he catches? But he may say 
it is only a perception. We reply that there is more. We 
never observe a perception alone. We always observe self as 
perceiving. It is true that I never can catch myself at any 
time without a perception ; but it is quite as certain, and we 
have the same evidence for it, that we never obserye a pe’ 
tion except when we observe self perceiving. Let us unfold 
what is in this self, and we shall find that it no way resembles 
an impression, like that left by a seal upon wax.* In regard 





* Mr Mill, in his recently published work, labours to derive all our ideas 
and convictions from sensations. He is to be met by showing that we never 
have a sensation without knowing a self as sentient. 
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to certain of our perceptions, those through the senses, we ob- 
serve not only the self perceiving, but an object perceived. 

He now explains the way in which ideas appear. By memory 
the impressions come forth in their original order and position 
as ideas. This is a defective account of memory, consciousness 
being the witness. In memtory, we have not only a reproduc- 
tion of a sensation, or, it may be, a mental affection. We recog- 
nise it as having been before us in time past. Of all this we 
have as clear evidence as we have of-the presence of the idea.* 
In imagination the ideas are more strong and lively, and are 
transposed and changed. This, he says, is effected by an asso- 
ciating quality ; and he here develops his account of the laws 
of association, which has been so commended. But the truth 
is, his views on this subject, so far from being an advance on 
those of Hutcheson, are rather a retrogression ; they are cer- 
tainly far behind those of his contemporary Turnbull. He seems 
to confine the operation of association to the exercise of imagi- 
nation ; he does not see that our very memories are regulated 
by the same principle ; nay, he allows that the imagination can 
join two ideas without it. The associating qualities are said 

y him to be three in number: resemblance, contiguity in time 
or place, and cause or effect. “Ido not find,” he says, “that 
any philosopher has attempted to enumerate all the principles 
of association.” But the classification propounded by him bears 
so close a resemblance to that of Aristotle, that we must believe 
that the one given by the Stagyrite had, in the course of bis 
reading, fallen under his notice, though he had forgotten the 
circumstance. The difference between the two lies in Hume 
giving us cause and effect, instead of contrast as proposed by 
the Greek philosopher. It has often been remarked that 
Hume’s arrangement is redundant, inasmuch as cause and 
effect, according to him, are nothing but contiguity in time 
and place. 

He now shows how our complex ideas ate formed. Follow- 
ing Locke, he represents these as consisting of substances, 
modes, and relations. He dismisses Substance very summarily. 
He proceeds on the view of substance given by Locke, one of 
the most defective and unsatisfactory parts of his philosophy. 








* Mr Mill is in difficulties at this point, and avows it in a footnote, p. 174. 
“Our belief in the veracity of memory is evidently ultimate; no reason can 
be given for it which does not presuppose the belief, and assume it to be well 

uuded.” The full facts of the Recognitive Power of Memory are not em- 

raced in this brief enunciation, but there is much stated, and more implied ; 
he should have inquited how much is involved, and he would have seen that 
there is truth fatal to his system. He should also have shown on 
what ground he proclaims this belief to be “ evidently ultimate,” and then we 
might have shewn that, on the same ground, that is self evidence, we are en- 
titled to call in the other ultimate beliefs. 
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Locke stood up for some unknown thing, called substance, 
behind the qualities. Berkeley had shown that there is no 
evidence of the existence of such a substratum. Hume assumes 
that we have no idea of external substance different from the 

ualities, and he proceeds to shew that we have no notion of 
the substance mind distinct from particular perceptions. “I 
believe none will assert that substance is either a colour, or a 
sound, or a taste. The idea of substance must therefore be 
derived from an impression of reflection, if it really exist. But 
the impressions of reflection resolve themselves into our pas- 
sions and emotions, none of which cap possibly represent a 
substance,” A substance is thus nothing else than a collection 
of particular qualities united by the imagination. He thus 
suits the idea to his preconceived theory, instead of looking at 
the peculiar idea, and suiting his theory to the facts. Now we 
give up the idea of an unknown substratum behind the qualities. 
We stand up only for what we know. In consciousness, we 
know self, and in sense-perception we know the external object 
as ewisting things exercising qualities. In this is involved 
what we reckon the true idea of substance. We can as little 
know the qualities apart from an object exercising them, as we 
can an object apart from qualities. We know both in one 
concrete act, and we have the same evidence of the one as the 
other. 

When he comes to Modes, he examines them by the doctrine 
of abstract or general ideas propounded by Berkeley, which he 
characterises “as one of the greatest and most valuable dis- 
coveries that has been made of late years in the republic of 
letters.” According to this very defective theory (as it appears 
to us), all abstract or general ideas are nothing but particular 
ones annexed to a certain term. Like Locke, Hume confounds 
abstract and general ideas, which should be carefully distin- 
guished: the former meaning the notion of the part of an object 
as a part, more particularly an attribute ; the other, the notion 
of objects possessing common attributes, the notion being such 
that it embraces all the objects possessing the common attri- 
butes. Abstraction and generalization are most important 
intellectual operations, the one bringing specially to view what 
is involved in the concrete knowledge (not impression) of the 
individual, and the other exhibiting the qualities in respect of 
which objects agree. Without such elaborative processes, we 
should never know all that is involyed in our original percep- 
tions by sense and consciousness. Nor is it to be forgotten, 
that when tthe concrete is a real object, the abstract is a real 
quality existing in the object ; and that when the singulars 
are real, the universal is also real, that_is, a class, all the obj 
in which possess common qualities. Here again we find Hume 
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overlooking one of the most essential of our mental attributes, 
and thus dj ing human intelligence. In relation to the 
particular end for which he introduces his doctrine, we hold that 
substance and mode are known in one concrete act, and that 
we can separate them by abstraction for more particular con- 
-sideration ; the one having quite as real an existence as the 
other, and both having their reality in the singular object 
known by sense and consciousness. 5 
He goes on toa very subtle discussion as to our ideas of 
space and time. He says, that “it is from the disposition of 
visible and tangible objects we receive the idea of space, and 
from the succession of ideas and impressions we form the idea 
of time.” The statement requires to be amended. It is 
not from the dispusition of separate objects we have the idea 
of space, but in the very perception of material objects we 
know them as extended, that is, occupying space ; and in the 
very remembrance of events we have time in the concrete, that 
is, events happening in time past. He is therefore wrong in 
the sceptical conclusion which he draws, that the ideas of pore 
and time are no distinct ideas, for they are ideas formed by a 
high intellectual process from things immediately known. 
Taking a defective view of the nature and function of abstrac- 
tion, he denies that we can form any idea of a vacuum or ex- 
tension without matter. He maintains that the idea we form 
of any finite quality is not infinitely divisible. The dispute, 
he says, should not be about the nature of mathematical points, 
but about our ideas of them ; and that, in the division of our 
ideas, we come to a minimum, to an indivisible idea. This 
whole controversy seems to us to arise from a misapprehension. 
Our idea of space, it is evident, is neither divisible nor indi- 
visible ; and as to space, it is not divisible either finitely or 
infinitely ; for while we can divide matter, that is, have a space 
between, we cannot separate any portion of space from all other 
space: space is and must be continuous. He is evidently 
jealous of the alleged ce:tainty of mathematics, which seemed 
to be opposed to his universal scepticism. He maintains that 
the objects of geometry are mere ideas in the mind. We 
admit that surfaces, lines, points, have no independent existence, 
but they have all an existence in solid bodies. By an excess 
of ingenuities and subtleties, he would drive us to the conclu- 
sion that space and time are mere ideas, for which we need not 
seek a corresponding reality ; a conclusion unfortunately ac- 
cepted by Kant, who thus opened the way to the empty idealism 
which so long reigned in the German philosophy.* 





* Mr Mill’s treatment of Space and Time is superficial. He brings in Time 
quietly without noticing it, or giving any account of it. He does not see that 
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The result reached is summed up in the statement: “As long 
as we confine our speculations to the appearances of objects to 
our senses, without entering into disquisitions concerning their 
real nature and operations, we are safe from all difficulties, 
and can never be embarrassed by any question ;” but, “if we 

‘carry our inquiry beyond the appearances of objects to the 
senses, I am afraid that most of our conclusions will be full of 
scepticism and uncertainty.” The intelligent reader will here 
perceive the source whence Kant derived his doctrine that the 
senses give us, not things, but phenomena, that is, appearances, 
and that we are involved in contradiction when we suppose 
that they furnish more.. However great the logical power of 
the German metaphysician, it is clear that he did not possess 
the shrewdness of the common-sense philosopher of Scotland, 
when he adopted the conclusion of the sceptic as his starting- 

int. 

Pe has now to face the important subjects of Existence and 
Knowledge. Proceeding on his assumption that nothing is 
present to the mind but perceptions, he argues, we think logi- 
cally (if the — be allowed), that we can never advance 
a step beyond ourselves, and that it is “impossible for us so 
much as to conceive or form an idea of anything specifically 
different from ideas or impressions.” As knowledge had been 
represented by Locke as consisting in —— (we reckon 
this a false and dangerous doctrine), Hume has to consider the 
relations which the mind of man can discover. 

These he represents as being seven: those of Resemblance, 
Identity, Space and Time, Quantity, Degree, Contrariety, Cause 
and Effect. This is a very good enumeration of the relations 
perceivable by man ; it is certainly very much superior to that 
of many later metaphysicians, British and Continental. “These 
relations may be divided into two classes, into such as depend 
entirely on the ideas which we compare together, and such as 





the idea of it is involved in the concrete in memory ; we remember the event 
as happening in time past. He derives our idea of Space from that of the time 
occupied by our muscular sensations. “ When we say that there isas 
between A and B, we mean that some amount of these muscular sensations 
must intervene.” “ Resisting points” are said to be “at different distances from 
one another, because the series of intervening muscular sensations is longer in 
some cases than in others.”—Pp. 228, 229. He thus avowedly makes, p. 227, 
an “ identification” of length in time and length in space “ as one ;” whereas 
our consciousness declares them to be different as it is ible for ideas to be. 
Besides, the hypothesis on which he and Professor build their whole 
theory of the origin of our idea of extension, viz., the sensations of our muscles, 
is disproven by physiology. The conclusion of E, H. Weber, from numerous 
and careful observations, is :—“ Of the voluntary motion of our limbs, we know 
originally nothing. We do not perceive the motion of our muscles by their 
own sensations, but attain a knowledge of them only when perceived by another 
sense.” —See Abbot on Sight and Touch, p. 71. 
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may be changed without any change in the ideas.” In the first 
class he places Resemblance, Contrariety, Degree, Proportion. 
These depend solely on our ideas. These only can be the 
objects of knowledge and certainty, but they can never go 
beyond our ideas, which can never go beyond our impressions. 
The other four do not depend on our ideas, and might seem to 

us beyond them, but this he shows is an illusion. In 
Identity, and Time and Space, we can never “ go beyond what 
is immediately present to the senses,” and so can never discover 
the real exiatence or the relations of objects. And so “’tis only 
Causation which produces such a connection as to give us assur- 
ance, from the existence or action of one object, that ‘twas 
followed or preceded by any other existence or action.” He 
devotes the whole energy of his intellect to the task of shewing 
that we know nothing of the nature of the relation between 
cause and effect ; that we know their conjunction within our 
experience, but not their connection. 

n discussing this question, and kindred ones, he finds it 
necessary to explain the nature of belief. “The belief of the 
existence of an object joins no new ideas to those which com- 
pose the idea of the object.” What then is the difference 

tween belief and incredulity? It consists solely in the live- 
liness of the former. “We must not be contented with saying 
that the vividness of the idea produces the belief, we must 
maintain that they are individually the same.” “The belief 
or assent which always attends the memory and sensesis nothing 
but the vivacity of those perceptions they represent, and this 
alone distinguishes them from imagination.” The theory is 
surely palpably false here, for our imaginations, in which there 
is no faith, are often livelier than our memories, in which there 
is belief. But, by this theory, he would account for all our 
beliefs. He would establish it as a general maxim in the 
science of human nature, that when any impression becomes 
present to us, it not only transports the mind to such ideas as 
are related to it, but likewise communicates to them a share of 
its force and vivacity. “A present impression being vivid, 
conveys its vividness to all the ideas which are associated with 
it by such general laws as those of resemblance, contiguity, and 
causation.” “A person that has lost a leg or an arm by ampu- 
tation, endeavours, for a long time afterwards, to serve himself 
with them. After the death of any one ’tig a common remark 
of the whole family, but especially the servants, that they can 
scarce believe him to be dead, but still imagine him to be in 
his chamber, or in any other place where they were accustomed 
to find him.” The explanation may seem a very ingenious, but 
it is a very feeble one. We may believe that we saw a i- 
cular person yesterday, though we have no lively impression or 
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idea regarding him ; and we do not believe in the existence of 
Achilles, though the reading of Homer has given us a vivid 
conception of him.* 

But this theory is employed to give an explanation of our 
belief in the relation of cause and effect. The one having al- 
ways been with the other in our experience, we are led by habit, 
and proceeding on the principle of association, when we find 
the one to look for the other, and thus, too, the effect being 
present, that is, an impression, gives its vividness to the cause 
as an associating idea. “The idea of cause and effect is derived 
from experience, which presenting us with certain objects con- 
stantly conjoined with each other produces such a habit of 





* Mr Mill has made a most unwarrantable application of the laws of asso- 
ciation, in accounting for the formation of our higher ideas. He labours to 
derive all our ideas from sensation through association, But sensations, say of 
sounds, smells, colours, and forms, or of pleasure and pain, can never be any- 
thing else than sensations, that is, sounds, smells, colours, forms, pleasures or 
pains, and never can of themselves yield such ideas as those of space and time, 
cause and effect, moral good and moral obligation. But then he gives to asso- 
ciation a sort of chemical power, by which it changes a series of successive or 
contemporaneous ideas into something different from any of the ideas, just as 
oxygen and hydrogen by their union form a third substance, water. He is to 
be met here by shewing that the laws of the association are merely the laws of 
the succession of our ideas, and they do not generate a new idea. 
association may quicken the flow of our ideas, and make several, as it were, 
coalesce into one, or it may weaken some and intensify others, but it cannot 
yield a new element. Even on the supposition that there is (which there is 
not) a chemical power in association to transmute one thing into another, this 
would be a new and different capacity, not in the sensations and associations, 
but superinduced upon them. Mr Mill's professed evolution of our higher 
ideas out of sensation by association, is a mere jugglery, in which he changes 
the elements without percciving it, and overlooks the peculiarities of the com- 
posites he would explain. 

He has been guilty of an equal error in very much overlooking the relations 
which the mind of man can discover ; and so far as he does notice them, in giv- 
ing a very inadequate account of them. In this respect he is far behind Hume, 
who, we liave seen, gives a very comprehensive summary of them. So far as 
Mr Mill treats of them, he (followed by Professor Bain) seems to give the mind 
no other power of comparison than that of observing resemblances and differ- 
ences, Nor is this his worst error. He confounds the judgments of the mind 
with associations, and thus endeavours, in a plausible but superficial way to 
account for that conviction of necessity which is appealed to as a test of fun- 
damental truth. “If we find it,” he says, “impossible by any trial to separate 
two ideas, we have all the feeling of necessity the mind is capable of,” p. 264. 
Now there is here the confounding of two things that are very different, the 
association of two ideas, so that the one always calls up the other, with the 
judgment which declares that two things are necessarily related. The letter 
A suggests the letter B, this is one mental phenomenon; we decide that two 

lus two makes four, and that it cannot be otherwise, this is an entirely dif- 
ferent phenomenon. Now it is this necessity of judgment, and not the inva- 
riable association, that is the test of first truths. hen we thus shew that 
association cannot produce a new idea, and that judgment, especially necessary 
judgments, are something different from associations, we deprive Mr Mill's 
theory of the plausibility which has so deceived the London critics bred at the 
English universities—where, we may take the liberty of saying, they would be 
very much the better of instruction in a sound and sober y: 
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surveying them in that relation, that we cannot, without a 
sensible violence, survey them in any other.” This is his ex- 
planation of what is implied in efficacy, agency, power, force, 
energy, connection, productive quality. The essence of neces- 
sity 1s “‘the propensity which custom produces to pass from an 
object to the idea of its usual attendant.” “ When any object 
is presented to it, it immediately conveys to the mind a lively 
idea of that object which is usually found to attend it, and 
this determination forms the necessary connection of these 
objects.” His definition of cause is “an object precedent and 
contiguous to another, and so united with it that the idea of 
the one determines the mind to form the idea of the other, 
and the impression of the one to form a more lively idea of 
the other.” 

Hume's doctrine is founded on his favourite principle, “‘ that 
all our ideas are copied from our impressions ;” but the necessary 
connection of cause and effect cannot be in the impression, for 
“when I cast my eye on the known qualities of objects, I 
immediately discover that the relation of cause and effect de- 
pends not the least on them.” Not being in the impression, 
it cannot be found in the idea. Now it is here, we appre- 
hend, that Hume is to be met. We have disputed his theory 
that the mind begins with mere impressions ; it commences 
with the perception or knowledge of objects within itself, and 
without itself. Now, in its primitive perception of objects, it 
knows them as having power ; it knows self as a power, and 
it knows the not-self as a power—as a power in resisting and 
impressing the self. Here is the impression, if any one will 
call it so (we call it knowledge), that gives rise to the idea 
which may be separated in thought by abstraction, and put in 
the form of a maxim by generalisation. 

Unfortunately, as we think, the opponents of Hume have 
not always met him at the proper point. They have allowed 
him that we have no original knowledge of power in the ob- 
jects, and having given this entrance to the sceptic, they find 
great difficulty in resisting his farther ravages. Sometimes 
they have endeavoured to discover a nexus of some kind 
betweea the cause and its effect, but have always failed to tell 
what the bond is. Causation is not to be regarded as a con- 
nection between cause and effect, but a power in the object, 
that is, substance (or objects and substances), acting as the 
cause to produce the eftect. Kant laboured to oppose the 
scepticism of the Scotchman by supposing that the mind, by 
its own forms, bound together events in its contemplation of 
them. But when he allowed that the power was not in the 
objects, he introduced a more subtle and perilous scepticism 
than that which he sought to overthrow. We avoid this sub- 
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jective idealism by insisting that it is on the bare contempla- 
tion of a thing becoming, and not by the mere association of 
ideas and custom (which may aid), that we declare that it 
must have had a cause. 

He is now prepared to discuss two questions, “Why we 
attribute a continued existence to objects even when they are 
not present to the senses, and why we suppose them to have 
an existence distinct from the mind and perception?” He 
shews, as to the first, the senses give us nothing but.a present 
perception ; and as to the second, that our perceptions being of 
ourselves, can never give us the least intimation of anythin 
beyond. He dwells in the usual manner on the oclieauiled 
unreality of what have been called the secondary qualities of 
matter, and as we naturally look upon the primary qualities, 
such as motion and solidity, and the secondary qualities, such 
as colours, sound, heat, and cold, as alike real, so we must 
philosophically consider them as alike unreal. After the man- 
ner of the times, he rejects the notion that we can immediately 
perceive our bodily frame, and not mere impressions, and that 
we can know both the “ objects and ourselves.” But whence, 
it is asked, the coherence and constancy of certain impressions? 
He accounts for it on the principle that the thought, according 
to the laws of association, slides from one impression to others 
with which it has been joined, and reckons them the same, and 
mistakes the succession of images for an identity of objects. 
The result reached by him is, “ All our distinct perceptions 
are distinct existences,” and “the mind never perceives any real 
connection among distinct existences.” “ What we call mind 
is nothing but a heap or collection of different impressions 
united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a perfect simplicity and identity.” 
He gives the same account of what we call matter. He shews 
that, having nothing but impressions, we can never, on the 
mere ground of a conjunction which we have never witnessed, 
argue from our perceptions to the existence of external con- 
tinued objects ; and he proves (very conclusively, we think, on 
his assumption), that we could never have any reason to infer 
that the supposed objects resemble our sensations.* He now 





* Here again, from like premises, Mr Mill has arrived at much the same 
conclusions. Mind, evap | to him, is “a series of feelings,’ with “‘ a belief of 
the permanent possibility of the feelings.” He is to be met by showing that 
in every conscious act we know self as existing: that when we remember, we 
remember self as in some state; and that, on comparing the former self with 
the present, we declare them to be the same. .This implies more than a mere 
series of feelings, or a belief (he does not well know what to make of this 
belief), in possibilities ; it implies a self existing and feeling, now and in time 
- Again, “‘ Matter may be defined the permanent possibility of sensation.” 

e is to be met here by shewing that we apprehend matter as an existence 
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draws his sceptical conclusion, “There is a direct and total 
opposition betwixt our reason and our senses, or more pro- 
perly speaking, betwixt those conclusions which we form from 
cause and effect, and those that persuade us of the continued 
and independent existence of body. When we reason from 
cause and effect, we conclude that neither colour, sound, taste, 
nor smell have a continued and independent existence. When 
we exclude these sensible qualities, there remains nothing in 
the universe which has such an existence.” 

The question is, How is such a scepticism to be met? Reid 
opposed it by shewing that the sensation led us intuitively to 
believe in the existence of the external thing, and that the 
states of self known by consciousness implied a thinking sub- 
stance. The more correct statement seems to us to be, that we 
know at once the external objects ; that intuitively we know 
our own frame and objects affecting it ; that we are conscious, 
not of states arguing a self, but of self in a certain state; and that 
on comparing a former self recalled by memory and a present 
self known by consciousness, we declare them to be the same. 
Kant certainly did not meet the scepticism of Hume in a wise 
or in an effective manner, when he supposed that the unity 
was given to the scattered phenomena by forms in the 
mind. 

It is clear that all the usual psychological arguments for the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul are cut up and 
destroyed by this theory. We cannot speak of the soul-as 
either material or spiritual, for we know nothing either of 
matter or spirit except as momentary impressions. “The 
identity which we ascribe to the mind of man is only a ficti- 
tious one.” Identity is nothing really belonging to these dif- 
ferent perceptions, but is merely a quality which we attribute 
to them because of the union of their ideas in the imagination, 
when we reflect upon them. 

His theory of causation undermines the argument for the 
divine existence. He carefully abstains from dwelling on this 
in his great philosophic work, but he expounds it at great 
length, and with all his intellectual power, in his Dialogues on 
Natural Religion. We know nothing of cause, except that it 
has been observed to be the antecedent of its effect ; when we 
have noticed an occurrence usually preceded by another occur- 





external and extended, and that we cannot get this idea of extension from 
mere sensations which are not extended (see supra, footnote, a 830 As to 
the contradiction between the senses and the reason, which Hume ws, Mr 


Mill makes the reason and senses say the same thing, that we can know 
nothing whatever of matter except as the “ possibility of sensation,” and that it 
“ may be but a mode in which the mind represents to itself the possible modi- 
fications of the Ego” (P. 189), which Ego is but a series of feelings. This 
conclusion is quite as blank as that reached by Hume, 
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rence, we may on discovering the one look for the other. But 
when we have never seen the events together, we have really 
nothing to guide us in arguing from the one to the other. We 
can argue that a watch implies a watchmaker, for we have 
observed them together ; but never having had any experience 
of the making of a world, we cannot e that the existence 
of a world implies the existence of a worldmaker. There is no 
effective way of answering this objection, but by maintainin 
that an effect necessarily implies a cause. It was on this groun 
that he was met by Reid, who argues that traces of design in 
God’s works argue an intelligent cause. Kant deprived him- 
self of the right to argue in this way, by making the mind 
itself impose the relation of causation on events, so that we 
cannot argue that there is a corresponding law in the things 
themselves. Hume urges with great force and ingenuity, as 
Kant did after him, that if we are compelled to seek for a cause 
of every object, we must also seek for a cause of: the Divine 
Being. This is to be met by shewing that our intuitive convic- 
tion simply requires us to seek for a cause of a new occurrence. 
He argues, as Kant also did after him, that the existence of 
order in the universe could at best prove merely a finite and 
not an infinite cause. The reply is, that we must seek for the 
evidence of the infinity of God. in the peculiar conviction of the 
mind in regard to the infinite and the perfect.* 

This may be the most expedient place for stating and examin- 
ing his famous argument against miracles, as advanced in his 
essay on the subject. It is clear that he could not argue, as 
some have done, that a miracle is an impossibility, or that it is 
contrary to the nature of things. He assails not the possibility 
of the occurrence of a miraculous event, but the proof of it. 
Experience being with him the only criterion of truth, it is to 
experience he appeals. He maintains that there has been an 
invariable experience in favour of the uniformity of nature, and 





* Mr Mill has adopted Hume's doctrine of causation with a few modifications, 
The question is, Has he left to himself or to his followers an argument for the 
divine existence ? He advises the defenders of Theism to stick by the argument 
from design, but does not say that it has convinced himself. The advice is a 
sound one; we should not give = the argument from design because of the 
objections of Kant, which derive their force from the errors of his philosophy. 
Mr Mill says, that we can “ find no difficulty in conceiving that in some one 
of the many firmaments into which sidereal astronomy now divides the uni- 
verse, events may succeed one another at random, without any fixed law.” 
—(Logie, b. iii, c. 21.) We should like to see an attempt made to construct 
an argument for the divine existence by those who accept this view. Mr Mill 
shews that our belief in the uniformity of nature is the result of experience. 
But the uniformity of nature is one thing and causation is a different thing. 
He should be met by shewing that we have a necessary conviction that every 
thing that begins to be has a cause, and that he has utterly failed in deriving 
this conviction from sensations and associations, 
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that a miracle being a violation of a law of nature, can never 
be established by as strong proof as what can be urged against 
it. He then exerts his ingenuity in disparaging the evidence 
usually urged in behalf of miraculous occurrences, by revi | 
how apt mankind are to be swayed on these subjects wi suc 
— as fear, wonder, and fancy. We are not sure whether 

ume has always been opposed in a wise or judicious manner 
by his opponents on this subject. It is of little use shewing 
that there is some sort of original instinct leading us to believe 
in testimony, for this instinct, if it exists, often leads us astray, 
and we must still go to experience to indicate what we are to 
trust in and what we are to discard. But the opponents of 
Hume were perfectly right when they showed, that in main- 
taining that nature always acted according to certain mundane 
laws, they were assuming the point in dispute. Let us admit 
that the whole question is to be decided by experiential evi- 
dence. Let us concede that in the present advanced state of 
science there is ample evidence that there is a uniformity in 
nature ; but then let us place alongside of this a eounte 
fact, that there is a sufficient body of evidence in favour of there 
being a supernatural system. For this purpose let the cumu- 
lative proofs in behalf of Christianity, external and internal, be 
adduced ; those derived from testimony and from prophecy, 
and those drawn from the unity of design in the revelation of 
doctrine and morality, and from the character of Jesus ; and we 
shall find that in their consistency and congruity they are not 
unlike those which can be advanced in behalf of the existence 
of a natural system. 

In Boox SEconD of his Treatise, Hume treats of the Passions. 
It is the most uninteresting part of his writings. The reading 
of it is like travelling over an immense plain, which looks 
inviting at the distance, but in which we find no spots of fer- 
tility or of historical interest. It looks as if the good-humoured 
but phlegmatic man were incapable of discussing the nature of 
the passions. The composition, though clear and sustained, is 
never elevated by bursts of feeling or irradiated by gleams of 
genius. He hasa theory to support, and he defends it by wire- 
drawn ingenuity. When he treats of the understanding, if he 
does not establish much truth, he at least overthrows venerable 
error, and we are constrained to admire his intellectual energy 
and courage ; but in dealing with the feelings of our nature, 
he wastes his strength in rearing a baseless fabric, which, so far 
as we know, no one has ever adopted, and no one has been at 
the trouble to assail. He has no proper analysis of man’s 
original springs of action. He says only ina general way, that 
“the chief spring or actuating principle of the human mind is 
pleasure and pain.” He gives no psychological account of the 
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place which the idea or apprehension of an object as good or 
evil, or rather as appetible or inappetible, has in all feeling. 
Of course, all passions are according to him impressions, only 
he calls them reflective impressions, to distinguish them from 
sensations. The reflective impressions are of two kinds, the 
calm and the violent ; the first including beauty and deformity, 
and the latter such passions as love Fae | hatred, grief and joy, 
pride and humility. He connects his theory of the 10D8 
throughout with his theory of the understanding. There are 
associations among the passions, as there are associations ~ 
among ideas ; only he says, that while ideas are associated by 
resemblance, contiguity, and causation, impressions are asso- 
ciated only by resemblance. There has as yet been no thorough 
examination, so it appears to us, of the laws of succession of 
feeling, as distinguished from that of ideas; we are not con- 
vinced that the theory of Hume, that feelings are associated 
only by resemblance, is the correct one. He draws a distinction 
between the cause and the object of passion. Thus if a man 
has made a beautiful house, the object of the passion is him- 
self, and the cause is the beautiful house. The idea of ourselves 
is always present with, and conveys a sensible degree of vivacity 
to the idea of any other object to which we are related ; in 
short, turns the idea into an impression. Some other person 
is the object of love, but the cause of that passion is the rela- 
tion of that person to self. Out of this may proceed the desire 
of happiness or misery of others, which be describes “as an 
arbitrary and original instinct implanted in our nature” — 
we put the language in italics, as we may have occasion again 
to refer to it. In this way he constructs an elaborate, but by 
no means clear, theory of the passions. He divides them into 
direct and indirect. By direct, he understands such as arise 
immediately from good or evil, that is, from pain or pleasure, 
He says of them: “The direct passions frequently arise from a 
natural impulse or instinct, which is perfectly unaccountable. 
Of this kind is the desire of punishment to our enemies and of 
happiness to our friends, hunger, lust, and a few other bodily 
appetites.” Under the direct, he includes desire, aversion, grief, 
joy, hope, fear, despair, and security. The indirect proceed 
from the same principles, but by conjunction with other quali- 
ties, and he comprehends under them pride, humility, ambition, 
vanity, love, hatred, envy, pity, malice, generosity, with their 
dependents. It may be said of his exposition of the passions 
generally, that he has often seized on important circumstances 
which modify their action, but has altogether failed in his 
explanation of their nature. Thus he has some just remarks 
upon the transition of one idea to another, upon the effects thus 
produced, and upon the predominant passion swallowing up 
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the inferior ; but after all we have no proper evolution of the 
ee process. 

e occasionally refers to beauty, but the account he gives 
of it is very inadequate. “Beauty is such an order and con- 
struction of parts, as either by the primary constitution of our 
nature, or by custom, or by caprice, is fitted to give a pleasure 
and satisfaction to our souls.” “The conveniency of a house, 
the fertility of a field, the strength of a horse, the capacity, 
security, and swift-sailing of a vessel, form the principal beauty 
of these several objects.” It is clear that the esthetic tastes 
of one satisfied with such a theory could not have been keen, 
and we do not wonder to find that in the letters written during 
his travels, he never makes a single allusion to a fine statue 


or ee 

he account which he gives of the will is still more defective. 
“ The will is the internal impression we feel and are conscious of, 
when we knowingly give rise to any new motion of our body.” 
Surely we may have will in regard to our mental operations as 
well as in regard to our bodily motions. The will, he says, is 
an impression, but surely it is an impression of a very peculiar 
kind ; and he should have inquired, which he has not done, 
into its nature, when he would have seen that it possesses an 
essential freedom. As not perceiving this, he has left nothing 
to save man from being driven on by an iron necessity. 

In Book THIRD, he treats of morals, and starts his utilitarian 
theory, which, however, he develops more fully, and in a livelier, 
more pointed, and ornate manner, in his essay, “ An Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals.” He says of this work, 
that it is “of all my writings, historical, philosophical, or lite- 
rary, incomparably the best.” In respect of practical influence, 
it has certainly been the most important. By his speculative 
doubts in regard to the operations of the understanding, he has 
furnished a gymnastic to metaphysicians ever since his time ; 
but by his theory of virtue he has swayed belief and practice. 

He shews that we cannot distinguish between sonet and evil 
by reason alone, defining reason as the discovery of truth or 
falsehood, and truth and falsehood as consisting im the agree- 
ment or disagreement, either to the real relation of ideas, or to 
real existence and matter of fact. Taking reason in this sense, 
it certainly cannot be said to discern the morally good. But 
then it may be maintained that the mind has a power of dis- 
cerning moral good and evil analogous to the reason which 
distinguishes truth and falsehood, and all that he could urge in 
opposition would be, that such a view is inconsistent with his 
theury of impressions and ideas. It is by no means clear what 
is the faculty or feeling to which he allots the function of per- 
ceiving and approving the morally good. Sometimes he seems 
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to make man a selfish being, swayed only by motives of pleasure 
or pain ; and in this view virtue is to be regarded as good, 
because associated directly or indirectly with the pleasure it 
could bring to ourselves. But in other places he calls in a 
“ benevolent sentiment, leading us to approve what is useful.” 
Hume’s general theory might certainly seem opposed to every- 
thing innate, and yet, in criticising Locke, he is obliged to say, 
“TI should desire to know what can be meant by asserting that 
self-love, or resentment of injuries, or passion between the sexes, 
is not innate.” We have already quoted passages in which he 
appeals to instincts. He says elsewhere, “The mind, by an’ 
original instinct, tends to unite itself with the good, and avoid 
the evil.” At times he seems to adhere to the theory of Shaftes- 
‘bury and Hutcheson, as to the existence of a moral sense, 
“The mind of man is so formed by nature, that upon the appear- 
ance of certain characters, dispositions, and actions, it imme- 
diately feels the sentiment of approbation or blame.” He tells 
us expressly that he is inclined to think it probable that the 
final sentence in regard to moral excellence “depends on some 
internal sense or feeling which nature has made universal in 
the whole species.” We believe that we cannot account for 
the ideas in the mind except by calling in such a faculty or 
feeling ; and it was his business, as an experimental inquirer, 
to ascertain all that is in this power, and to determine its mode 
of operation and its laws. But such an investigation would 
have overthrown his whole theory, metaphysical as well as 
ethical. 

According to Hume, virtue consists in the agreeable and 
useful, “ Vice and virtue may be compared to sounds, colours, 
heat and cold, which, according to modern philosophy, are not 
— in objects, but perceptions in the mind.” “ Virtue is 

istinguished by the pleasure, and vice by the pain, that any 
action, sentiment, or character gives us by the mere view and 
contemplation.” This theory goes a step farther than that of 
Hutcheson in the same direction. Hutcheson placed virtue in 
benevolence, thereby making the intention of the agent neces- 
sary to virtue ; whereas Hume does not regard it as necessary 
that it should be voluntary, and requires us to look merely to 
the act and its tendency. His definition might lead one to 
think that an easy road or a pleasant carriage should be re- 
garded as virtuous. But he will not admit that because an 
inanimate object may be useful as well as a man, that there- 
fore it ought also to merit the appellation of virtuous ; for he 
says, “ The sentiments excited by utility are in the two cases 
very different, and the one is mixed with affection, esteem, 
approbation, and not the other.” This language, more parti- 
cularly the phrases “esteem” and “ approbation,” might have 
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led him to discover that there is a peculiar judgment, or 
sentiment attached to virtuous action not produced by mere 
utility. 

He casily satisfies himself that he can shew that benevol- 
ence is a virtue because it is so agreeable and useful; but 
he never faces the real difficulty, which is to account for the 
sense of obligation which we feel, and the obligation actually 
lying upon us to do good to others.* He strives to shew that 
justice is commended by us because of its beneficial tendency. 
Justice can have a meaning, he maintains, only in regard 
to society and arrangements made with others. True, the 
giving to every one his due, implies beings to whom the due 
is to be given ; but the due arises from the relation in which 
we stand to these beings. Thus the first man and woman 
having children, had duties to discharge towards them as 
soon as they were born, and independent of any promise. 
He labours to prove that our obligation to keep a promise 
arises from utility. ‘‘ Fidelity is no natural virtue, and 

romises have no force antecedent to human conventions.” 
rue, a promise implies a person to whom it is made, but 
once made, the obligation is complete. 

This leads us at once to the fundamental objections which 
may be taken to the utilitarian theory. Whence the obliga- 
tion lying on us to promote the happiness of others? to 
give others their due? to keep our promises? From their 
utility, it is answered. But why are we bound to attend to 
what is useful? is the question that immediately occurs; why 
the reproach that follows, and which justifies itself when we 
have failed to keep our word? These questionings bring 
us to a justice which guards conventions, to a law which 
enjoins love. 

The practical morality sanctioned by the system, and 
actually recommended by Hume, excludes all the higher 
virtues and loftier graces. The adoration of a supreme 
Being, and love to him, are represented as superstition. 
He has no God to sanction the moral law, and no judgment 
day at which men have to give in an account. Repentance 
has and can have no place in a system which has no fixed 
law and no conscience. Humility, of which he treats at 
great length, is disparaged. The stern virtues of justice, of 
self-sacrifice, of zeal in a good cause, of faithfulness in 
denouncing evil, and of courage in stemming the tide of 
error and corruption, these are often so immediately disagree- 





*In his “ Utilitarianism,” Mr Mill has endeavoured to defend the theory 
from the objections commonly taken to it. But he has utterly failed in his 
attempt to derive our idea and conviction of moral good from mere sensations 
and associations of sensation. 
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able, that their ultimate utility will never be perceived 
except by those who are swayed by a higher principle. It 
is certain that they were not valued by Hume, who speaks of 
them as superstition and bigotry, and characterises those 
who practise them as zealots and fanatics. His view of the 
marriage relation was of a loose and flexible character, and 
did not profess to discountenance the evil practices of his 
time. ‘A man in conjoining himself to a woman is bound 
to her according to the terms of his engagement: in beget- 
ting children, he is bound by all the ties of nature and 
humanity to provide for their sustenance and education. 
When he has performed these two parts of duty, no one can 
reproach him with injustice or om Not acknowledging 
a God bestowing the gift of life, and requiring us to give an 
account of the use we make of it, and setting no value on 
courage in difficulties, he argues that a man may take away 
his life when it is no longer useful. 

The state of society which he aimed at producing is thus 
described :—‘‘ But what philosophical truths can be more 
advantageous to society than those here delivered, which 
represent virtue in all her genuine and most engaging 
charms, and make us approach her with ease, familiarity, 
and affection? The dismal dress falls off with which many 
divines, and some philosophers, have covered her, and 
nothing appears but gentleness, humanity, beneficence, 
affability; nay, even at proper intervals play, frolic, and 
gaiety. She talks not of useless austerities and rigours, 
suffering and self-denial.” People have often speculated as 
to what Hume would have taught had he been elected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh. We believe 
he would have expounded a utilitarian theory, ending in the 
recommendation of the pleasant social virtues; speaking 
always respectfully of the divine Being, but leaving his 
existence an unsettled question. 

And what, it may be asked, is the conclusion to which he 
wishes to bring us by his whole philosophy? We are not 
sure that he has confessed this to himself. Sometimes it 
looks as if his sublime aim was to expose the unsatisfactory 
condition of philosophy, in order to impel thinkers to con- 
duct their researches in a new and more satisfactory manner. 
‘Tf, in order to answer the doubts started, new principles of 
philosophy must be laid, are not these doubts themselves 
very useful? Are they not preferable to blind and ignorant 
assent? I hope I can answer my own doubts; but if I could 
not, is it to be wondered at?” We verily believe that this 
was one of the alternatives he loved to place before him to 
justify his scepticism. ‘‘I am apt,” he says, in writing to 
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Hutcheson, “to suspect in general that most of my reason- 
ings will be more useful in furnishing hints, and exciting 
people’ 8 curiosity, than as containing any principles that 
will augment the stock of knowledge that must pass to 
future ages.” But we suspect that the settled conviction 
reached by him was that no certainty could be attained in 
speculative philosophy; he was sure that it had not been 
attained in time past. The tone of the introduction to his 
great work is, ‘‘ There is nothing which is not the subject of 
debate, and in which men of learning are not of contrary 
opinions. If truth be at all within the reach of human 
capacity, ‘tis certain it must be very deep and abstruse; and 
to hope we shall arrive at it without pains, while the greatest 
geniuses have failed with the utmost pains, must certainly 
be esteemed sufficiently vain and presumptuous.” As being 
thus deep, he feels as if the great body of mankind need not 
trouble themselves much about it. He seems at times com- 
snag to contemplate this as the issue to which he would 

ive mankind; for he sees at once that if men become 
convinced that they cannot reach certainty in such specula- 
tions, they will give up inquiry. ‘‘For nothing is more 
certain than that despair has almost the same effect upon 
us as enjoyment, and that we are no sooner acquainted with 
the impossibility of satisfying any desire than the desire 
itself vanishes ;” and he thinks it a satisfactory condition of 
things when men discover the impossibility of making any 
farther progress, and make a free confession of their igno- 
rance. Considered in this light, Hume’s philosophy in its 
results may be considered as an anticipation of the Positive 
school of M. Comte, which in the British section of it 
approaches much nearer the position of Hume than most 
people are aware of. 

He allows that man should, as indeed he must, follow his 
natural impulses and the lessons of experience, as far as 
this world is concerned. But he will grant nothing more. 
He thus closes his inquiry into the understanding : ‘‘ When 
we trace up the human understanding to its first principles, 
we find it to lead us into such sentiments as seem to turn 
into ridicule all our past pains and industry, and to dis- 
courage us from future inquiries.” ‘The understanding, 
when it acts alone, and according to its general principles, 
entirely subverts itself, and leaves not the lowest degree 
of confidence in any proposition, either in philosophy or 
common life.” In common life this scepticism meets with 
insuperable barriers, which we should not try to overcome. 
But it is different with philosophical, and we may add theo- 
logical truths, which are supported solely by speculative 
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considerations. In these departments we may discuss and 
doubt as we please, without doing any injury. ‘What injury 
can ever come from ingenious reasoning and inquiry? The 
worst speculative sceptic I ever knew was a much better man 
than the best superstitious devotee.” Those who think the 
can reach truth in these matters are at liberty to cheris 
their conviction, provided always that they do not thereby 
disturb their neighbours. But the time is coming, and 
already wise men see that it is coming, when mankind will 
not concern themselves with such speculative questions, or 
will engage in them only as a gymnastic to the intellect, or 
as a means of shewing that ultimate truth is unattainable 
by man. 

It was, we believe, on such grounds as these that Hume 
justified himself in his sceptical doubts, and his sceptical 
solution of these doubts. He thought they might stir up 
inquiry on subjects on which no truth had been reached ; 
and tend to confound the dogmatism and restrain the dispu- 
tations in philosophy, and the fanaticism and superstition 
in religion, which had wrought such mischief; and prepare 
the way for a reign of universal toleration. As to religious 
belief, it could be supported only by speculative arguments, 
derived from an absolute causation, or from miracles which 
cannot stand a searching investigation. So far as men 
follow a moderate and tolerant religion, Hume was rather 
pleased with them, and he evidently shrank from the fanatical 
atheism avowed by some of the more advanced followers of 
the system in France. If there be a world to come, it will 
clear up itself when it comes; and, meanwhile, there are 
duties which we must perform, from a regard to ourselves 
and our relation to others. There had hitherto been no 
science of metaphysies; but there could be a science of 
ethics (and also of politics) founded on the circumstance, 
that certain acts are found to be agreeable and useful to 
ourselves and others. 

It is in this way we are to reconcile certain seeming incon- 
sistencies in his character. He had no settled faith in any 
religion, yet he went to church, at least at times; he wished 
his servant to go to church, and he mingled in the counsels 
of the Church of Scotland. He never committed himself to 
deism or atheism. He wrapped up his thoughts on these sub- 
jects in his bosom, perhaps with some feeble hope that he might 
get light; but the cloud seems only to have settled more deeply 
upon him. When the pert Mrs Mallet met him one night at 
an assembly, and boldly accosted him, ‘‘ Mr Hume, give me 
leave to introduce myself to you, we deists ought to know 
each other,” “‘ Madam,” replied he, “‘I am no deist; I do 
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not style myself so, neither do I desire to be known by that 
appellation.” He did not avow himself an atheist in Paris. 
Sir Samuel Romilly has detailed a characteristic anecdote told 
of him by Diderot. He dined with a large company at the 
house of Baron D’Holbach: ‘As for atheists,” said Hume, 
‘*T do not believe one exists; I have never seen one.” ‘‘ You 
have been a little unfortunate,” said the baron; “‘ here you 
are with seventeen of them at the table for the first time.” 
We suppose there was some sincerity in the statement he 
made: ‘I have surely endeavoured to refute the sceptic with 
all the force of which I am master, and my refutation must be 
allowed to be sincere, because drawn from the capital prin- 
ciples of my system,” only he was not prepared to review his 
system. In writing to Elliot, he says he wishes to make 
Cleanthes, the theist, the hero of the dialogue. Adam Fer- 
guson told his son, who reports the incident, that one clear 
and beautiful night, when they were walking home together, 
Hume suddenly stopped, looked up to the starry sky, and 
said, ‘‘O Adam, can any one contemplate the wonders of 
that firmament; and not believe there is a God!” Dr Car- 
lyle tells us, that when his mother died he was found in 
deepest affliction and a flood of tears, upon which Mr Boyle 
said to him that his uncommon grief arose from his having 
thrown off the principles of religion; to which he replied, 
“Though I throw out my speculations to entertain the 
learned and metaphysical world, yet, in other things, I do 
not think so differently from the rest of the world as you 
imagine.” In whatever way we may account for it, there 
was evidently a consistency in the character of Hume which 
made him respected by his wordly friends, who thought a 
man might be good though he had no godliness. 

The all-important question is, How is this spirit to be 
corrected, this error to be met ? 

First, It must be firmly maintained that an honest mind 
can spontaneously attain such truth, secular, moral, and reli- 
gious, as is needful to its peace and progress. This truth does 
not lie deep down in some pit, which can be reached — by 
deep digging, or whence it can be drawn only by the cords of 
lengthened ratiocination ; it lies on the surface, and may be 
seen by immediate perception, or picked up by short discur- 
sive processes. By this spontaneous exercise of our facul- 
ties and common observation, we reach the existence of 
God, the accountability of man, and a day of judgment. 
By such an easy method, we rise to a belief in the Word of 
God, and in the spiritual verities there set forth. We should 
hold that man reaches all this by as natural a procedure as 
that by which he comes to know what path he should take 
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in the common affairs of this life. No doubt he will at times 
meet with difficulties, but this only as he may be beset by 
perplexities in the affairs of this world; and in the one case 
as in the other, the sincere mind has commonly enough of 
light to guide it. 

Secondly, It should be held that he who undermines the 
fundamental truth spontaneously discovered, is doing an 
injury to humanity. Scepticism, as Hume delights to show, 
can produce no mischief in the common secular affairs of 
life, because there are circumstances which keep men right 
in spite of their principles, or want of principles. But it is 
very different in respect of those questions which fall to be 
discussed in higher ethics and theology. A man will not be 
tempted by any sophistry to doubt the connection of cause 
and effect when he is thirsty and sees a cup of water before 
him; in such a case he will put forth his hand and take it, 
knowing that the beverage will refresh him. But he may 
be led by a wretched sophistry to deny the necessary rela- 
tion of cause and effect when it would lead him upward 
from God’s works to God himself, or induce him to seek 
peace in Him. Hence the importance of not allowing funda- 
mental truth to be assailed; not because the attack will 
have any influence on the practical affairs of this life, but 
because it may hold back and damp our higher aspirations, 
moral and religious. Hume hoped that his scepticism 
might soften asperities, but he did not wish to think 
that any bad influences could follow from it. On one occa- 
sion he was told of a banker’s clerk in Edinburgh, of good 
reputation, who had eloped with a sum of money; and the 
philosopher wondered greatly what could induce such a man 
thus to incur, for an inconsiderable sum, such an amount of 
guilt and infamy. ‘‘I can easily account for it,” said John 
Home, “from the nature of his studies, and the kind of 
books he was in the habit of reading.” ‘* What were they,” 
said the philosopher. He was greatly annoyed when told, 
‘* Boston’s Fourfold State and Hume’s Essays.” Certainly 
the youth must have been in a perplexed state who had 
been converted from a belief in the Fourfold State by 
Hume’s Essays, or who was hesitating between them. 

Thirdly, The philosopher must undertake a more import- 
ant work. He must inquire into the nature of fundamental 
truth ; he must endeavour to unfold the mental powers that 
discover it, and to expound their mode of operation, and 
their laws. He cannot indeed prove first truths by mediate 
evidence, for if they were capable of probation they could 
not be first truths ; but he can shew that they are first truths 
perceived by immediate cognition of the objects, and in no 
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need of external support. He must as far as possible clear 
up the difficulties and perplexities in which the discussions 
in regard to them have become involved. In particular, he 
must shew that while the reflex consideration of the ulti- 
mate principles of knowledge often lands us in difficulties, 
the principles themselves never lead us into positive contra- 
dictions ; and that, therefore, while we allow that the human 
faculties are limited, we cannot admit that they are de- 
ceptive. This is what has been attempted by one philo- 
sopher after another since the days of Hume. 

In fact, all later philosophy springs directly or wg at A 
from the thoroughgoing examination to which the Scote 
sceptic had subjected received truths. It has been the aim 
of the Scottish school, as modified and developed by Reid, 
to throw back the scepticism of Hume. Reid tells us that 
he once believed the received doctrine of ideas so firmly as 
to embrace the whole of Berkeley’s system along with it, till, 
on discovering the consequences to which it had been driven 
by Hume, he was led to review the whole theory and aban- 
don it. Kant declares that he was roused from his dogmatic 
slumbers by the assaults of the Scottish sceptic, and was 
thus impelled to the task of repelling the attack. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that all other philosophies, deserv- 
ing the name, which have originated within the last hundred 
years, have ramified directly or indirectly from the Scottish 
| and the German schools; one school, the French school of 
| M. Cousin, seeking to combine the two. 

It is interesting to observe the respective ways in which the 
| Scottish and the German metaphysician sought to meet the 
great sceptic. It is evident that his assaults might be re- 
pelled at one or other of two places; either where the foe 
has entered, or after he has made certain advances. That 
the mind begins with impressions and goes on to ideas, 
which are mere reproductions of impressions; this is the 
fundamental principle of Hume. Now this may be denied, 
we think should be denied. On what ground, we ask, does 
he allow the existence of impressions and ideas? When he 
answers, we can shew him that on the same ground he must 
admit more; that he must allow that the mind has convic- 
tions in regard to its own existence, and the existence of ex- 
ternal objects, and perceptions of moral goodness. But again, 
he may be met at the farther stages of his progress. He 
asserts that the mind can reach no truth except such as it 
gets from experience. It may be shewn in opposition that 
it has an original furniture in the shape of tendencies and 
a which lead to and guarantee necessary and eternal ‘ 
truth. 
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these points. Reid made a very careful inquiry into the 
nature of the senses as inlets of knowledge; in dunes that 
accompanying the sensation there is always an intuitive per- 
pe of an external world. He shewed too, though he 
did not make so much of it as he might, that consciousness 
is a mental faculty and a source of knowledge. He farther 
met the sceptic at the more advanced point, and proved 
that the mind has a primitive reason or common sense 
which decides at once that things are so and so; that every 
effect, for instance, must have a cause. We are not of 
opinion that Reid has thoroughly cleared up these subjects, 
that he has detected all that is in the senses, that he has 
unfolded fully the laws of intuition and its mode of opera- 
tion ; but he has established enough to repel the assaults of 
the sceptic. 

Reid possessed many of the best qualities of his country- 
‘men ; in particular, he was shrewd and independent; but he 
was not endowed with great powers of logical analysis. On 
the other hand, Kant was strong where Reid was weak, that 
is, in power of dissection and construction; but was deficient 
where Reid excelled, in patient observation. He neglected, 
as we think most unfortunately, to oppose the fundamental 
principle of Hume. He allows that the mind begins with 
phenomena in the sense of appearances, and these pheno- 
mena are just the impressions of Hume. But if it be allowed 
that in the original inlet we have only impressions or pheno- 
mena, it never can be satisfactorily shown how we can reach 
reality by any composition or decomposition of these. Kant 
exercised his vast powers in meeting Hume at the other 
point ; that is, in showing that there is an a priori furniture 
in the mind, independent of all experience. But what he 
built with the one hand, he took down with the other. For 
these a priori forms could not, in his theory, guarantee any 
objective reality. He accepts the conclusion of Hume, and 
allows that the speculative reason could not guide to truth ; 
he goes so far as to maintain that it lands us in contradic- 
tions. This philosophy, intended to overthrow the scepti- 
cism of Hume, hgs thus led to a scepticism which has had 
@ more extensive sway than that of the cold Scotchman ever 
had. He endeavoured to save himself from such an issue 
by calling in a Practical Reason, which guaranteed as its 
corollaries the freedom and immortality of the soul, and the 
Divine existence. But it was immediately asked how it could 
be shown that the Practical Reason does not deceive, after 
it has been conceded that the Speculative Reason leads to 
illusion? Thus the insecure mound, raised with such labour 
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to stem the flood, only aggravated the outburst and overflow 
as it gave way. 

Sir W. Hamilton sought to unite Reid and Kant, but was 
never able to weld thoroughly together the principles which 
he took from two such different sources. His doctrines of 
the relativity of knowledge and of causation as a mere im- 
potency of the mind have prepared the way for a doctrine of 
nescience now largely espoused. Some of his pupils have 
betaken themselves to a sort of confused Berkleyanism 
mingled with Kantism, which will furnish an easy passage 
to the nescient theory in so shrewd a nation as Scotland, 
and among so practical a people as the English. Mr Mill, 
in his Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy, has brought 
us, we have seen, to a Humism joined to Comtism. This is 
the dismal creed provided for those who choose to follow the 
negative criticisms of the day in philosophy and theology. 
What we need in these circumstances is a new Thomas Reid, 
not to do the work which the common-sense philosopher did 
over again, but a corresponding service in this age to what 
he did in his time. 





Art. VII.—Rome and the Roman Question in 1865. 


| Spey is to many the Colosseum, the Forum, the palace 

of the Cxsars, the tomb of the Scipios, the city where 
survive in ruined grandeur the vestiges of republican and 
imperial Rome, the mistress of the world that has passed 
away, or that now lives in the history, traditions, and laws 
of our European nations. 

To others, Rome is the catacombs, the basilicas, the city of 
the mural paintings, tombs, monuments, remains of the early 
Christians, the fathers, confessors, martyrs of the church, 
the reputed prison of Peter, the certainly known prison of 
Paul, the city in which he stood before Nero when no man 
stood with him, and in which he received his crown of 
martyrdom. 

To others, Rome is the Apollo Belvedere, the Torso, the 
Dying Gladiator, the Laocoon, the palace of ancient art, the 
gallery where are gathered the treasures of classic statuary, 
the wonder, the model, the despair of the modern sculptor. 

To others, Rome is the Loggia and Stanze of Raphael, the 
Last Judgment and Sibyls of Michael Angelo, the Jerome of 
Domenichino, the roseate morning car, the Aurora of Guido, 
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the school of the great masters of the painter's art, whose 
genius in its works of perfected beauty and expression has 
since distanced all approach, and arrested all farther advance. 

To others, Rome is St Peter’s, the city of the Popes, the 
centre of the pomps, state, and solemnities of Romish worship, 
‘the seat of the spiritual sovereignty that assumed to control 
Christendom, that once startled Europe as it fulminated and 
shook kings from their thrones. 

To the pilgrim who journeys with staff and scallop from 
afar, Rome is the holy city, the depository of the relics en- 
shrined for the adoration of the faithful, and the fountain- 
head of the indulgences, that loosen souls from purgatory 
and lighten the burden from the shoulders of the evil doer. 

To the prophetic student, Rome is the Babylon foredoomed 
of God, the central seat of the predicted apostasy, ‘‘ that 
great city that is clothed in fine linen, purple and scarlet, 
and decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, and 
that in one hour is to come to nought.” 

And not least prominently, at this moment, Rome is the 
puzzle of the diplomatists of _ Rt ; the vexation, the plague, 
and the problem of the French Emperor ; the hoped-for prey 
of the young Italian eagle, already spreading out its wings, 
flapping, hovering over it, and impatient to pounce upon it 
as the longed-for seat of the new united Italian kingdom. 

In all these aspects, Rome is a study for the traveller, and 
in all it is complete in its circle of objects for the purposes 
of the student. The minds that sit down to their study may 
touch at few points, may clash at many, but in this they 
harmonize, their felt acknowledged magical interest in the 
city where they have so strangely met, and in which more 
strangely they realise their respective, though it may be 
most opposite, dreams of life. Once across the Alps, the 
spell of the great city is around the student, and neither the 
gay plains of Lombardy, nor the minor Paris of Milan, nor 
the once queenly city of the Adriatic, nor Florence set in its 
amphitheatre of beauty, and sparkling amidst its newly 
acquired royal honours, can lure him from his Romeward 
destination. Onward he urges his impatient way till the 
Alban hills, and nearer still the dome of St Peter’s swelling 
on his sight, announce he is about to enter the “ eternal 
city.” 

it throughout all periods of her history, Rome has won 
from the hearts of men her title to the Imperial City, never 
has the homage paid to her, if tested by the conflux of 
travellers from all lands, been greater than at this hour. 
In spite of the signs of her speedily disappearing from her 
place in the circle of European powers, the tide of travellers 
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rolls undiminished along the Appian way,—the scholar, the 
soldier, the archaeologist, the Christian antiquarian, the 
painter, the sculptor, the protestant polemic, the interpreter 
of prophecy, the practical statesman, earnest only in inter- 
preting events for the work of the day, all throng to this 
capital of ages to confess, though not as the Romanist con- 
fesses, and not according to his meaning, that to Rome 
belongs a spiritual sovereignty. London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, have their material good things. But they do not 
wield the sovereignty over men’s spirits of the city of the 
seven hills. They cannot throw around themselves the 
mysterious charm of that city of all ages, from whose root 
life has sprung so much of the life we live. 

And yet, like her own great temple of St Peter’s, no city 
disappoints more at a first view, or has drawn forth a greater 
variety of judgments. Her many-sided character provokes 
this diversity. Rome is according to the eye that looks upon 
her. There are Englishmen who have thought they had 
exhausted the city of Rome in a week, and who, in recom- 
pence of their travel of a thousand miles, have carried away 
in their note-book the interesting facts, that its streets were 
odious with vegetable refuse, and perilous to the pedestrian, 
from want of a footpath. An English lady, with whom we 
conversed during a winter spent there, had evidently set her 
heart, as the great attraction to her of Rome, on seeing the 
Pope kiss his own toe, and anxiously inquired of us, without 
the slightest sense of the absurdity of the question, at what 
hour she should go to St Peter’s to witness the ceremony. 
The idea was so supremely ludicrous of the old gentleman, 
‘Tl sancta padre,” being engaged in such nursery sports, 
though one could wish he were never more mischievously 
employed, that we fear we were not altogether polite in 
replying that the pope was now too stout a gentleman to go 
through, with ease to himself, that ceremony, and that she 
might dispense with her visit to St Peter’s. 

Even the extent of the intelligence of a traveller will often 
prove at first the source of his greater disappointment with 
Rome. If his imagination has been filled with the past of 
the city of the Cwsars, he will have pictured to himself an 
architectural magnificence, or a ruined grandeur, which the 
city of the popes will not satisfiy. Let him not be surprised, 
as he stands for the first time amidst the fallen temples and 
broken columns of the Forum, if the scene fail to realise 
the glory that has passed away, or should he even turn 
disappointed from the sight. One lesson we advise the 
traveller to accept from the Romish Church, though .he 
refuse all after submission to her teaching. She has long 
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known, in her depth of insight into man’s nature, that relics, 
be they of saints or of heroes, of empires or of peoples, do 
not depend on their bulk or their beauty for the impression 
they awaken. If Rome papal cannot get the body of a St 
Catherine, a St Sebastian, a St John, or of a Virgin Mary, 
she will be satisfied with a limb; if she cannot geta limb, 
she will accept of a bone; if she cannot get a bone, she will 
rejoice in a tooth, in a drop of blood, in a nail, in a lock of 
hair, in any fragment of the dress of the venerated saint, 
even in a link of the chain that bound him, or in the most 
infinitesimal subdivision of the knapkin that wiped the sweat 
from his brow. It knows that the smallest object of sense 
gives wings to the imagination, and becomes the nucleus 
around which the devotions of the faithful rally. In spite 
of a first disappointing impression from the shrunk propor- 
tions of the historic relics of Rome, let the traveller only 
suffer himself day after day to be drawn towards them, and 
unconsciously he will find himself interweaving around even 
these shattered pavements, broken columns, and rude frag- 
ments of stripped and naked brickwork, the social and 
political life of the old masters of the world, and commun- 
ing with the most illustrious of the names of which Roman 
history has to boast. 

There is one ruin that disappoints no one, that greatest 
and best known of all the ruins, the seething centre of the 
life of ancient Rome, the pride and glory of the modern 
city,—the Colosseum ; and it is the one ruin that needs no 
reconstruction. Most of the ruins of ancient Rome, like 
the bones out of which Cuvier presented to the wondering 
eyes of the naturalists of Europe the forms of long extinct 
animal races, require to be reconstructed in order to be 
understood. But never did the Colosseum tell its tale of 
the past with a deeper moral or more touching pathos than 
now. Spoiled by successive invaders, shaken by earth- 
quakes, swept by tempests, turned into a quarry by the 
cupidity of popes and princes, and reduced by nearly an 
entire storey, dug away from its walls as from some moun- 
tain of travertine, to build up the Cancellaria, the Farnese, 
the Barberini palaces, never was it grander or more beautiful 
than now. To restore were to deface it. It needs no architect 
to repair it. The wild flowers have supplied a covering to its 
ruins, and a shade to the original defects of its architecture. 
As they have crept around the rough walls, and climbed the 
broken arcades, they have dropped their seeds and hung 
their leaves everywhere, till they have thrown over the 
stupendous old pile the freshness of a second life, and 
draped its grey in vivid green. The flora of the Colosseum 
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itself is a volume, with its four hundred accurately described 
and classified plants. We have often wished, as we wandered 
over that = city of ruins, the Baths of Caracalla, 
that we could reproduce its past, with the life that once 
circulated through its now silent enclosure. Its reconstruc- 
tion would shew in miniature the life of the great old city, 
with all the expedients and arts of its loungers to kill time. 
Its present huge, formless bulk, straggling over more than 
a mile in extent, does need to be interpreted. It is a mighty 
maze, and all without a plan. But the Colosseum needs no 
interpreter. You can complete at a glance, if you will, its 
four-storied ellipse, with all their diversity of orders, till 
you have stretched over the roofless fabric the huge valarium 
or awning that screened from a too fervid sun, yet did not 
abate the ferocity of the old lords of the world, as they 
drank deep under that shade of what was redder than wine, 
and more purple than the juice of the grape. Who wishes 
the Colosseum, as it was reared by Titus, to reappear? We 
envy not the Roman who saw it as storey after storey was 
piled on its gigantic base of five acres in circuit, the com- 
pelled labour of the myriad Jewish captives, who were 
dragged to Rome to grace the triumph and rear the monu- 
ment of their conqueror. Still less do we envy the hurrying 
crowd pressing through its arcades, impatient for their seats 
on those hundred days of its first dedication, when five 
thousand wild beasts, the tribute of the provinces, were 
offered by the emperor on its arena, to the unsated appetite 
of Roman senators and matrons, youths and virgins, for 
excitement and blood. We neither wish to recall its ferocious 
wild beast shows, when its arena was converted into a forest, 
where they might more curiously spring on each other, or 
be hunted and slain by men little less ferocious than them- 
selves; nor its gladiatorial sacrifices, heaped till the pit ran 
with human blood; nor its martyr victims, save to give 
thanks for their faith and patience. Who does not rejoice 
over the Colosseum as a ruin, and that its times and people 
have for ever passed, 
“ Who sat, unknowing of these agonies, 
Spectators at a show, 
And clapped to see the blood run like a brook.” 

A story preserved by St Augustine adds to our thankful- 
ness that we are delivered from the temptation of the wild 
fascination of its bloody spectacles. He tells in his “ Con- 
fessions,” that about the year 390, Alipius, a fellow-student 
of his own, who had been baptized as a Christian at Milan, 
when on a visit to Rome was urged by his friends to go te 
the gladiatorial shows in the Colosseum. He at first refused, 
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but, at length yielding to their persuasions, agreed to accom- 
pany them, resolved in his own mind to keep his eyes shut, 
that he might not witness the atrocities which were there 
ap gps For a time he kept his resolution ; but, startled 

y a sudden shout from its assembled thousands, in appro- 
bation of some remarkable feat of gladiatorial skill, his 
curiosity overcame him. He opened his eyes, but not to 
shut them again. He could not shut them. His excitement 
grew fiercer with each moment, until his voice rose shouting 
madly with the maddest of the multitude. From that hour 
the gladiatorial games became the passion of his life. He 
not only returned to them habitually, he strove to influence 
every one he knew to accompany him; in the words of 
Augustine, “‘ Clamavit, exarsit, abstulit secum insaniam qua 
stimularetur redire et alios trahens.” 

But we must not linger amongst the ruins of the past. 
We would only add our entire agreement with the remark 
of Goethe, that of that past ‘‘ we find in Rome the marks of 
a grandeur and a destruction which alike transcend our 
conceptions.” 

It is with the Rome of our own day that our own life 
has its more intimate relations. We propose, therefore, to 

resent some of the more marked features of the social 
life of Rome, as they presented themselves to us during a 
winter’s residence there, that the reader may judge for 
himself what the papal government has done for its sub- 
jects,—what it is now doing for them in the highest seat 
and centre of its power. We have in England a zealous 
Romanising party, who would persuade us again to place 
ourselves under the wing of-the is Let us see what 
social fruits are reaped by Rome and its citizens who dwell 
under its immediate shadow ! 

In a first survey of the modern city, there are certain 
things which Rome has not, that strike the stranger more 
than those positive characteristic features, which all are, 
more or less, prepared to find in the seat of the papal 
sovereignty. If familiar with the great capitals of Europe, 
a first glance at Rome gives you a strong impression of its 
non-mercantile character. Its Tiber, a noble river, which in 
the days of the republic gallantly floated many a proud 
trireme, and which, under the better economy and fresh 
enterprise of a new kingdom of Italy, might be deepened 
and banked like another Thames for the commerce of a 
great capital, is now without a keel to furrow its waters. 
The solitude of the Tiber, as it sweeps through a great city, 
is astounding. It is a waste of waters in spite of the life 
on its banks. You ask, Where are its merchantmen? You 
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look for their sail as you turn each fresh bend of the river, 
but some crazy barge loaded with wood, or piled up with 
coke, or deeply sunk with heavy blocks of marble for the 
studios of the sculptors, are all that offer themselves in 
answer to your questions. The commerce of the Tiber is 
nought; and as you turn from the river to the city, the 
wonted hastening throng and industrial activity of a great 
city are not there. The name of bourse or exchange is not 
known at Rome. It has no place where merchants do con- 
gregate. Merchandise exists but as a medium for the indis- 
pensable supplies of life. Other interests than the cotton, 
iron, woollen, or wine trades fill up its circle of thought. 
You might spend years in Rome without seeing any man 
grow pale because cottons were lower, or grey shirtings were 
weak, or woollen goods looked down. 

When landing some years ago from one of the Cunard 
steamers at Boston, we happened to be among the first of 
the passengers who set foot on the key. Straightway we 
were fastened upon by the eager agent of one of its cotton 
firms with the whispered question, ‘‘ How were cottons look- 
ing at Liverpool?” In the same confidential undertone we 
replied, ‘‘ Well.” ‘Up or down, am I to understand?” 
persisted our questioner, keeping close on our track ; when, to 
relieve ourselves from further interrogations, we had to confess 
we were not in the cotton line. The traveller need fear no 
similar inquisition on entering any of the thirteen portas of 
Rome. The city is thoroughly purged of the mercantile 
element, save of a small favourite family trade, once larger 
than it is now, yet still industriously and gainfully prosecuted 
in upwards of 300 establishments spread over the city, and 
managed by the influential corporation in black robes, and 
under the inviting signs hung out to allure the custom of all 
passers, “‘ Indulgentia plenaria et perpetua;” “ Indulgentia 
quotidiana ;” “‘ Indulgentia quotidiana pro vivis et defunctis ;” 
‘‘Indulgentia plenaria applicabile alle anime Purgetorio.” 
Since the days of Martin Luther and his wrestle with Tetzel, 
some important foreign connections of this trade have been 
lost, but the loss has been industriously supplied by the 
grant of Indulgences to new altars, and by the more frequent 
publication of jubilees, or grand fairs of indulgences, when 
the trade is carried on with an accelerated briskness. When 
first introduced by Boniface the 8th, these special jubilees 
were designed to be held once in the hundred years. But 
the necessities of the popes, or the sins of the people, still 
increasing, they have since been proclaimed at intervals of 
twenty-five years, with an extra one on the accession , of 
each holy father. All the world knows the famous one 
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published by Leo the 10th, to fill his empty coffers, minister 
to his pleasures, and rear St Peter’s, and of its resulting in 
the Reformation. 

Last winter, the walls of Rome were everywhere placarded 
during the month of March with an “ Invito,” or sacred 
invitation, with plenary indulgence, in the form of one of 
these jubilees. The ‘‘Invito” began in the following magni- 
ficent manner: ‘‘ From the summit of the chair of truth, 
where the High Pontiff sits universal Master of the Church, 
he has turned his looks on the whole world.” Then followed 
the ae a a emp ar e in ey exercise of the 
supreme authority which he holds from , grants pl 
indulgence in the form of a Jubilee, to begin on fhe sth 
March, and terminate on the 9th April, the conditions bei 
(certainly not burdensome), “three visits to a patriarc 
church, fasts, prayers, alms, and confession,” alms being 
always the most prominent condition of the efficacy of an 
indulgence, road a to Tetzel’s famous saying, ‘‘ That no 
sooner did the money clink in the chest than the soul leapt 
out of purgatory.” 3 

The extent to which the influential corporation that 
presides over this favourite family trade is at present en- 
riched by it, it is impossible to guess, as no annual state is 
furnished by the partners in the direction, and no public 
dividend is declared. But that the per-centage from this 
and other sources of priestly revenue is a handsome one, is 
inferred from the blue, silk, purple, and scarlet, from the 
gilded carriages, and servants in livery mounted behind, 
three abreast, in which the partners drive through the city 
who have the largest interest in the traffic. 

There is a second feature of Rome startling to an English- 
man who is suddenly dropped, via Marseilles, into the city,— 
its thoroughly non-political character. Fresh from a contested 
election, that has set his county in a blaze, or from his 
club in St James’s or Pall Mall, that has kept himself in a 
whirl, he is perplexed by the unwonted silence, and utterly 
disappointed that he can learn nothing as to how the politics 
of Rome are done, or catch even a whisper from the latest 
reception at the Vatican to fill his weekly epistle to friends 
in England, as eager for intelligence from Rome as himself. 
Though he may have been favoured with an introduction to 
a monsignior, and may reckon a cardinal deacon amo 
his friends, and may daily frequent the cafés resorted to by 
the elite of the Romans, and possess the most delicate scent 
for political intelligence, still he will find that the air of 
Rome bears on its zephyr wings no political chit chat; or, 
that what it bears is Sicha overhead by those secret-keeping 
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couriers, the electric wires, to be first —_ in Paris, 
London, or Vienna, and only to return to Rome when it has 
been talked out and become stale in these far-off capitals. 
The Roman citizen is not supposed, in the papal theory 
to have any interest in his own affairs, or to be entitled to 
be present at a first discussion of them. His holiness and 
his conclave need no extra-Vatican advice; and that none 
may be offered, they are careful to allow of no extra- Vatican 
intelligence, till that intelligence has described the circle of 
the European courts, and has had pronounced upon it the 
judgment of all save the Roman people, whom it most 
concerns. 
_ Whilst Rome is the focus of the ecclesiastical canvass of 
the Catholic world, the centre of its diplomacy, where there 
is more h ing to and fro of couriers and ambassadors, 
legates and nuncios, than would suffice for the largest court 
of Europe, so softly does the machinery of his holiness’s 
overnment work, that not a sound of its movements escapes. 
ft works as in an exhausted receiver, the revolution of its 
wheels are all in vacuo. During last winter, when Europe 
rang with the proclamation that the pope’s chariot was 
on the eve of a break-down, as it rolled past you in Rome 
you heard no strain or creak, you saw no visible signs of 
a@ coming crash. If the total abstinence principle be the 
sound one in correction of inveterate intemperance, there 
could be no region like Rome for yielding the hope of a 
complete recovery to an immoderate troublesome platform 
or hustings political talker. ‘‘Hush,” as an experienced 
authority has said, is the word for that region. A journey 
to the moon could not more entirely suspend the political 
side of an Englishman’s life, than a winter’s residence 
at Rome. But for the broad sheet of the Times, his 
litical life would go into utter extinction. Even that 
indispensable element of its continued existence is not 
always ministered with a regularity corresponding to the 
invariable appetite of the English reader,—a leader too 
freely questioning a winking Madonna, or too sharply deal- 
ing with a medieval Encyclical, being certain to suspend 


its delivery. 

A third. marked feature of Rome to a stranger is, the 
character of its newspapers. That it should have its news- 
papers at all may at first surprise him. But Rome delights 
in all forms and symbols of truth and freedom. She only 
dislikes the reality. She accepts the sign, and rejects the 
thing signified. She has her senator ook sueteeiel fathers, 


and emblazoned on all her public buildings and walks those 
words of her once great republic, ‘‘The Senate and Romdn 
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people,” §.P.Q.R. She has her lowly feet-washing, and 
serving of tables, and fisherman’s signet. What beautiful 
symbol does Rome want? Why should she not have her 
nD per, that symbol of modern life and liberty? She 
has the sign, but, as in other cases, it is to make void the 
thing signified. 
It were difficult to define a Roman newspaper, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary understanding of the word. A news- 
— without political news or political discussion, without 
ocal or domestic intelligence, without information on any 
of the subjects, legal, criminal, social, home or foreign, on 
which men crave to be informed, is it worthy of the name ? 
If a grand féte has been given by a monsignior, a cardinal, 
or a foreign ambassador, or a splendid evening reception or 
a masked ball by Prince Borghese or Doria, ue press 
of fashion has sparkled in diamonds, and shone in orient 
arls and gold, the event will be duly chronicled, with full 
etails of the entertainment that has been served up, from 
the boar’s head or monster sturgeon to the ices. if a 
church festa has come off, at which a cardinal presided, or 
where the pope has been borne aloft on his uneasy state 
chair, the ceremony will not want a record in Roman jour- 
nalism. But if some dark-eyed fellow, with face half muffled 
in his cloak, has stepped out on your newly arrived English 
friend from one of the lower arches of the Colosseum, and 
stood across his path, flashing a knife drawn from under his 
cloak, and by look and action made it certain that, if he 
uttered a word, or refused to deliver up his purse, the knife 
would find a sheath where your friend would least like it, 
you would look in vain in the Giornale de Roma of next 
morning for the details or authentication of the transaction, 
or even for the slightest reference to it. If, in impatience, you 
despatched your servant for the journal, it would only be to 
learn that the press is under more than a political surveil- 
lance, that it is under the strictest prohibition of the police, 
not to meddle with its peculiar preserve. The Emperor 
of France keeps a tight rein on political journalism. It 
pleases him to write his own leaders, but the sceptre of the 
pope stretches over a wider field. The stories of the Roman 
street must be told in his own way, or not told at all. The 
literature of the penny-a-liner is not even allowed to escape 
subjection to his all-embracing censorship. 

In consequence of the absence of the record of police 
cases, and of the publication of the ever-recurring social 
crimes of a large city, the newspapers of Rome yield no 
data for illustrating the moral condition of its citizens, or 
through which insight might be gained into the practical 
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results of the laws, government, and religion of Rome. The 
inquirer into these subjects can find no statistics to guide 
his conclusions. Rome not only publishes no blue books, 
she allows no newspaper to daguerreotype her daily life. 
Mystery is her policy as it is her name. Judged in the 
absence of all such records, you would conclude the city of 
the pope to be the safest and most moral of all cities, that 
neither male nor female of suspicious character, or with 
criminal intentions, ever lurked in her alleys or walked her 
streets. 

As the result, in a large measure, of this state of the 
press, there is a fourth feature of Rome with which a stranger 
is certain to become acquainted on his first arival, from some 
rumours afloat in the city, or from its flashing on himself 
from some painful personal experience—the non-efficiency of the 
police. The staff is large, and its members may be seen 
everywhere patrolling in uniform, with the easy non-business 
air of gentlemen. Some are known as surrendered brigands, 
compromised by former crimes, and tender, it may be sup- 
posed, towards the practitioners of their old arts. The fact 
that the evidence of the police is inadmissible even in a 
Roman court of justice, sufficiently witnesses to the estima- 
tion in which their character is held. Yet to this body the 
lives and property of the citizens are entrusted, and the 
management of their trust, the Romans freely allege, they 
largely turn to their own advantage. The finances of the 

apal government not being in the most flourishing con- 

ition, require that the war of the police against the criminal 
class be made to support itself. The citizens, hence, venture 
to think that the police wink at crime till it has gathered its 
spoils, that they may then pounce upon the criminals and 
divide the prey. 

When the long gloomy winter of this same year, made 
more gloomy at Rome by frequent rumours of evening 
assaults, had been more than half got through, the city was 
on a sudden moved with the intelligence that the police had 
sprung a mine upon the gang that had infested it. Thirt 
or forty arrests were in consequence made, and the spoil 
seized which the gang had accumulated, in the shape of 
gold and silver nuggets, and of watches and plate, that 
awaited their conversion into the same non-tell-tale shape. 
But why Ali Baba and his forty thieves were not sooner ap- 
prehended, was the question universally asked; and the 
answer as universally given was, ‘‘ They were allowed time 
to gather their booty !” 

Wherever such booty finds its way, it is never known 
unless through special influential interest, to travel back to 
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the owner. The story was current in Rome during the winter, 
of a cloth merchant, from whose shop a bale of cloth was 
stolen, and who, after failing in all efforts for the discovery 
of the thief, at last, to his surprise, detected his missing 
broad cloth figuring in the shape of trousers worn by some 
of the. members of the police. The fact he immediately 
brought under the attention of the head of the department. 
The recovery of the goods from the thief was acknowledged, 
but restitution refused. On this the merchant, a German, 
claimed the protection of the Austriam ambassador, and not 
until special remonstrance was made, and Antonelli brought 
to look into the case, was an order given for the restoration 
of the cloth, minus the trousers already appropriated. 

What can be expected from the police of a government 
which has itself been proved to be in complicity with the 
brigandage that during the last six years has shocked 
Europe with its atrocities, and to have freely granted its 
passports for the safe conduct of brigand chiefs, stained 
with a hundred murders? It is well known that the notorious 
brothers La Gala, who were condemned in March last by the 
Neapolitan tribunals, after being satiated with blood and 
plunder, found rest from their labours under the shadow of 
the sovereign pontiff, and on leaving Rome received a pass- 
port, duly signed, which represented them to be “‘ travelling 
gentlemen.” The character of these certified “ travelling 
gentlemen” may be gathered from an incident that came 
out in their trial. It was then proved that one of the 
brothers, Giona, cut off the ear of a traveller the band 
had captured, and despatching it to the relatives of their pri- 
soner, demanded for his ransom six thousand ducats. Three 
thousand five hundred only were sent. The money was taken, 
but disappointed of the sum they had demanded, the ruffilans 
murdered the man, Giona first, and afterwards all the band, 
stabbing him with their knives or daggers. 

When the band of the notorious Pilone was broken up, 
it was well known that many of them took —— in Rome, 
and afterwards left the city with duly certified passports. 
Pursued and overtaken in their old haunts by the troops of 
the Italian kingdom, there was found in the possession of 
each a tin box containing the pontiff’s passport, an image 
of the Virgin, and of two or three other saints, a list 
of the last drawing of the lottery, and a prayer in Latin, 
which had been given by the chief to each member of his 
band, with the assurance that it would save them from every 
danger. Worse than this, evidence was laid before the 
Italian Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry, of actual en- 
rolments of brigand troops being made at Rome, and of the 
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troops thus enrolled being despatched from the city in small 
bands of ten or fifteen, to receive from a priest, an ex-chap- 
lain of the Bourbon lancers, muskets, ks, cl 
bearing yellow facings as used in the pontifical army, the 
colour betraying their origin, and that all this was done 
without molestation or restraint from the pontifical police. 

So well known is the countenance given to brigandage by 
the ex-king of Naples, and by the pontifical government 
through him, that two French officers did not hesitate, 
in a bappy but most significant way, during the carnival 
festivities of last winter, to charge Francis II. as the 
offender. Throwing over their soldiers’ dress the long cloak 
of the brigand, and doffing their cap for the mountaineers’ 
pyramidal hat, the two officers watched the opportunity 
of the ex-king proceeding along the Corso. A thousand 
eyes were upon them from the street, and its draped bal- 
conies overhead were filled with spectators. As the ex- 
king advanced, the brigands approached him, presented 
arms, knelt, and saluted him as their legitimate chief. The 
rebuke was keenly felt, the salutation on the instant indig- 
nantly repelled, and the assumed brigands, in punishment, 
handed over to the gens d’ armes. But the truth had been 
told, and happily for the tellers, they were Frenchmen, not 
Italians. Throwing open their cloaks, and revealing their 
military dress, the gens d’ armes shrunk back, and the officers 
were released. 

Is it surprising that the French and Italian governments 
should unite in demanding the extradition of Francis II. 
from Rome, or that, on their demand being refused, they 
should hold the pontifical government responsible for the 
acts of the occupant of the Farnese Palace ? 

But let us give to the city of Rome the credit she deserves. 
The silence imposed on her journalism, the secrecy of her law 
courts, the absence of all statistics in illustration of the moral 
condition of her citizens, suggests that, where everything is 
hid, there is reason for concealment; and no one will doubt — 
but that for this policy Rome has her sufficient reasons. Yet 
the fact is a patent outstanding one, that may be observed 
of all observers, that in no capital in re are the feelings 
or principles of a stranger less outraged by the publicity of 
social vice. We vouch only for what we have seen when we 
affirm, that if the city of Rome were to be judged by the 
order, quiet, sobriety, decency of her streets after nightfall, 
even to the dead hour of night, there is no great capital that 
could bear comparison with her. After traversing her streets 
at all hours, we never witnessed an act, of which the most 
sensitively delicate could complain, or met with the slightest 
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approach to rudeness. In spite of the strict laws that regu- 
late the great social vice in other continental towns, none 
» riggers to the marked external propriety of the pope’s city. 

0 whatever extent this vice exists, or in whatever form, it 
does not walk abroad, and it has no licensed places as in 
Paris. To one familiar with the shameless sights, the 
drunken brawls, and scenes of brutal violence, so often 
witnessed in Scotch, English, and Irish towns, the quiet, 
order, and decency of Rome is a luxury. We give t to 
Pio Nono for its enjoyment, and hope we are not too good 
protestants in Britain to take a lesson from him in this 
department of his administration. We do not believe in the 
es on which our British legislature has too long pro- 
ceeded, 





Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 


An annual celebration of a singular character, which we 
witnessed at mid-winter, and in the depth of midnight, 
affords a striking illustration of the thorough discipline to 
which the masses of the Roman population have been sub- 
jected, and of the general gentleness of manner and self- 
control of the Italian when not under the influence of any of 
those passions that frenzy his southern blood. We are 
certain it were perilous to risk a like celebration in any other 
large town in Europe. 

On the evening immediately preceding the Epiphany, the 
citizens of Rome of all classes flock to_the piazza of St 
Eustachia, which for the time is turned into a great bazaar, 
filled with toys and bijouterie. Every Roman boy and girl 
expects a toy from the piazza of the present-giving saint, to 
herald in a happy Epiphany season. But in addition to the 
rattles for the children, every conceivable instrument that 
can make a noise, harmonious or inharmonious, the more 
inharmonious the better, is supplied in the piazza, and 
bought up that their discord of sound may be poured with 
unbroken continuity, hour after hour, and with a persistence 
that admits not of a moment’s cessation, not into the vacant 
air, but by each man into his neighbour’s ear as he passes 
him in the crowd, and blown with all the force his lungs can 
command. A more noisy, tumultuous, rabble-like, mad-like 
scene we do not wish to see again; we wonder we escaped 
with the drum of our ear intact. And yet in the madness 
of the vast, jostling, heaving crowd, bawling, whistling, pip- 
ing, trumpeting, squeaking, screeching, pouring forth its 
torrent of discords, there was an order, good-humour, good- 
temper, and absence of all violence and rudeness, even 
where the pressure was greatest, and the work of pitching 
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into each other’s ears most vigorously carried on. A lad 
need not have feared to have comed through the crowd, 
under the ordinary continental conditions of being accom- 
panied by a gentleman. Many did mingle with it, and paid 
only the penalty of the season, of having some screech-owl 
whistle poured into their ears. 

Who this St Eustachia is, who is allowed to keep periodi- 
cally such a disorderly piazza, in the midst of which stands 
the church dedicated to his honour, we never inquited. 
Having once got out of the unsupportable din he patronised, 
we never returned to ask, lest we should have been caught 
at a segond tuning of his organ. We were content to learn 
how the Roman people, amidst a licence that would else- 
where have passed into unbridled excess, were held within 
bounds by their own gentle manners and self-regulating self- 
respect ; and how wisely Rome softens her despotic rule by 
periodic seasons of licence such as freer governments would 
not venture to allow. 

There is one vice that enters deeply into the social life of 
Rome, over which her papal government casts no veil; which 
she fosters for her own interests, and in which she has a 
large pecuniary stake. The lottery has risen in Rome to 
the dignity of a pontifical institute—it is the ‘‘ Lotteria Pon- 
teficia.” From the wearer of the tiara, downwards, it infects 
rulers and ruled with the passion for gambling. The pope 
ways his sweepstakes against his subjects, lay and clerical, 

pockets as the result his million and a half of scudi 
annually. In the decadence of his revenues, its gains hav- 
ing become an essential of the pontifical ways and means, 
no expedients are wanting to swell the annual budget from 
this source. A monsignor presides at the weekly drawing, 
and gives his priestly blessing to the mystic barrel and wheel 
from which the assembled thousands anticipate the dispen- 
sation of their future fortune, signing them with the sign of 
the-cross. The ticket for which the contadini, or the beggar, 
pays his ten baiocchi, is graced with the papal arms, the keys 
of St Peter holding out the promise to the purchaser of open- 
ing some other gate than the gate of the kingdom of heaven. 
Yet, lest this should not suffice to allure the simple to part 
with their baiocchi, at one corner of the ticket, fortune pre- 
sents herself standing on her wheel, and pouring out a bag 
of gold. At the sight, all scruples are dissolved, and in the 
imagination that the gold is already showered into the lap 
of the purchaser, his money is paid down and his ticket car- 
ried oft. In every conspicuous corner of the city, shops 
stuck over with lists of fortunate numbers, flare forth their 
invitations to purchasers; and even prophecies are sold to 
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guide the purchaser in his choice of a prize terno. Though 
Rome is ever jealous of all unauthorised prophesyings, she 
takes no umbrage at the prophecies that bring gain to the 
pontifical treasury, suffering, with an exemplary spirit of 
toleration, the old popular lottery wizards to live unmolested ; 
and not even complaining that they should be resorted to 
in preference to the more orthodox saints that are known to 
be helpful, with a favourable turn of the wheel, to their wor- 
shippers. Nothing is complained of that strengthens this 
financial pillar of the papacy. It is helplessly submissive ~ 
to the beggary, dishonesty, thriftlessness, and p nemare and 
one superstitious acts which the lottery leads in its train. 
It cannot dispense with a million and a half of scudi per 
annum ! ‘ 

There is a fifth feature characteristic of Rome which 
strikes our countrymen the more from its contradiction of 
all their previous ideas of it—the large measure of personal 
liberty they enjoy. In no city of the continent has a stranger 
a more entire sense of being allowed to do as he pleases. 
Within certain limits, his hberty of action-is unbounded. 
No compulsator is put upon him to do homage to the 
national faith. He may bow or not bow to the host, stand 
crowned or discrowned, as he pleases when it passes ; lounge 
at liberty through the churches, picture-gazing when others 
are worshipping, erect when every knee around him is bent ; 
let him only let politics and religion alone, these two papal 
preserves, and he may do as he pleases. Even in regard to 
his religion, a stranger may enjoy his own form of worship 
without moldstation. Though he will receive no formal 
licence for his heretical worship, he may count upon proceed- 
- ing with it undisturbed. In his recent famous Encyclical, 
Pio Nono has marked in the syllabus of attached propositions 
as one utterly to be condemned, “‘ that strangers emigrating 
to or visiting in catholic countries should be allowed liberty 
of worship ;” yet the holy father, whose practice is better 
than his principles, allows to his English, Scotch, American, 
and Prussian winter visitors the liberty repudiated in the 
Encyclical ; a liberty all the more indulgent to the English 
and Scotch that they are without the overshadowing wing of 
a resident British legation. 

This large measure of liberty enjoyed by strangers beguiles 
the more superficial observers ——— our countrymen, 
whose observations do not go beyond their own English 
circle, to form a highly favourable idea of the paternal 
and liberal character of the papal government. The nature 
of Roman society is such that the stranger who has come to 
devote himself to some of the many studies that may be 
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advantageously prosecuted at Rome, may spend months or 
years in the city at his favourite study, or within his favourite 
circle, in total ignorance either of the repressive character 
of its government, or of the superstitious practices of its 
Church. He may bury himself in one of its‘many circles of 
art or of archeology ; he may burrow in the catacombs, or 
sit musing likeGibbon on the stairs of the Ara Coeli, or under 
the arches of the Colosseum, or weave his mystic poetic 

lines like Shelley half projected in air, from some jutting 
* stone in the topmost pile of the giant ruins of the Thermae 
of Caracalla; or some sculptured aisle or storied column 
may find him day after day reading off the tale of its bassi- 
relievi, or some treasured manuscript of the Vatican, with 
its artistic illuminations, chain him worshipfully to its study, 
neither knowing nor seeking to know anything beyond his 
favourite pursuit. There are no common citizen interests 
or duties to bring even Romans together. Their society ‘is 
thrown into classes, and each defiles off into its own favourite 
café, to discuss its favourite subject, in dealing exclusively 
with which it may enjoy a liberty happily undistracted by 
the knowledge of the existence of a government at all. 

A British artist or scholar may even feel, in his entire 
escape for a season from all questions of politics and religion, 
as if he had gained by his residence in Rome a position of 
greater breadth and freedom. If an Englishman, he is 
delivered from all wranglings on high, broad, and low cliurch, 
or of church and dissent, with which the English air is rife ; 
or if a Scotchman, from what he may have reckoned the no 
less weary questions of Scottish presbyterian subdivisions ; 
and in the enjoyment of this repose he may feel as if he had 
come under the wing of a comprehensive catholicity that had 
found a happy solution for them all, and brought their con- 
flict of opinions, with their harsh sectarian irritating judg- 
ments, to anend. Permitted as a stranger to worship as 
he pleases, he enjoys his liberty without its accompanying 
home friction, and the ceaseless summons to the war to vin- 
dicate it or convert it into an aggressive power. What pity 
that the catholicity in which he rejoices is but the compelled 
catholicity of an overwhelming repressive force that anni- 
hilates all liberty, and constitutes the assertion of individual 
convictions a crime ! 

But we must come to the great feature of Rome. Every- 
thing passes into the shade before its dominant ecclesiasti- 
cism, as all its smaller churches and minor cupolas disappear 
before the great swelling dome of St Peter’s. No man needs 
to be told, when he has entered within any of the gates.of 
Rome, that he is in the Mecca of Romanism, that he is in the 
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city of its Grand Llama. In our English and Scottish 
cities, the priesthood has disappeared as a distinctive pro- 
minent class. Ministers-are merged in the mass of their 
fellow-citizens, and influence them only as entitled to 
exercise influence by their worth and talents; their priestly 
as distinct from their personal Christian influence, .has 
happily long since set. But the feature of Rome is its priests 
and priestlings. The priest stands on every step of the lad- 
der, from the throne downwards, fills every position, and is 
everywhere to be seen, either in the long black robe, broad 
brim of the secular, or in the brown-hooded mantle and 
sandals of the Capuchin, or in the white flannel gown and 
cape of the Dominican, or in some one or other of the 
many colours, black, white, or grey, that are the symbols of 
the host of the regulars. You cannot look into a diligence 
but some priest looks out upon you; or turn the corner of a 
street without the danger of running foul of one; or glance 
along its line without eying a procession of some order; or 
proceed along your way without being swept past by some 
one of the more dignified class in charioted state, or walking 
in scarlet and purple conversing with some humbler brother, 
and followed at a respectful distance by a body guard of one 
or two servants in livery ; or enter a church where a festa is 
celebrating, without running the risk of stumbling over their 
prostrate lines, or of being pressed more closely than you 
could wish amidst their compact groups. 

There is but one class that competes with the priests in 
number; and it were hard to tell which of them gives its 
most decided tint to the drapery of the streets. If you miss 
a priest on the Roman streets, your eye is sure to alight on 
a soldier; if you miss a procession with candle and crucifix, 
oe are sure to meet a detachment with drum and bugle. 

he black and red wonderfully interlace each other on the 
Roman highways, and seem duly balanced. Is it the pre- 
dominance of the black that has made so large a foreground 
of red necessary to the harmony of the Roman picture ? 
The fact is an outstanding one at this moment for the in- 
struction of Europe, that the city that has the largest num- 
ber of priests, for its population, in the world, requires for 
the preservation of its peace the largest number of soldiers ! 

It is extremely difficult to get at the exact number of 
priests residing at Rome. Statistics is not a favourite sci- 
ence in the eternal city; and no blue books are published, 
as we have said, for the edification of the curious, A reli- 
able authority named to us, as an approach to the correct 
number of priests resident in Rome during the winter months 
one to every fifteen of the population. If we can trust 
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the tables published this year by the Jesuits, they return 
the entire number of their order throughout the globe at 
7728. Of that number, 385 are stationed in Rome. But in 
addition to their great institution in the city, the seat of 
their general, and the fountainhead of their government, 
they have establishments occupying in every direction the 
country around Rome, at Comarca Velletri, Frosinone, and 
Viterbo, establishments which sustain and strengthen the 
influence which their order wields in the capital. The re- 
pute in which the order is held in Rome amongst its citizens 
may be gathered from a current apologue, coined by some of 
the wits of the city, to account for the wind that so freely 
blows as you turn the corner to the church of the Jesu. As 
a general feature of the climate of Rome, the air is still, but 
as the apologue goes, the wind and the devil having agreed 
one day to take their walk together, stopped at the Jesu, the 
devil having business to do within. The wind promised to 
remain till his companion should come out, and there he 
continues waiting till this hour, breezing and blowing on all 
passers, the business of the devil with the Jesuits not yet 
being finished. 

It is this dominant ecclesiasticism that necessitates the 
intolerable repressiveness of the Roman government. The 
government of a priest-king, if wielded by less than a divine 
head, cannot but be an unendurable tyranny. Pio Nono 
tried to be a liberal priest-king. -He was willing, without 
sacrificing either his pontifical or his regal rights, to have 
allowed a check in counteraction of their tendency to a 
tyranny. He tried the check of the lay element in the 
government of Rome, but he fled before it, and his fears 
have ever since counselled, and Antonelli with them, that if 
he is to reign at all, he and his priests must reign alone. 
And he is right; the theoretic claims of Rome’s royal- 
priestly government constitute it essentially a despotism. 
Its dictum is law by divine right, and he who disobeys its 
mitred head is guilty of the double crime of treason and 
blasphemy. In imagination, the infallibility claimed for the 
papacy as a spiritual power is separable from the sove- 
reignty claimed by it as a temporal one. But in a govern- 
ment of priests, who is to make the separation, or hinder the 
infallibility being perverted into a crushing State weapon, 
= sanction and plea for every exercise of lawless sovereign 

ill? 

Guizot, in his conservative dread of the Italian revolution, 
has gone so far as to conceive to himself the papacy, even 
whilst retaining its dogma of infallibility, so thoroughly 
reformed, as frankly to acknowledge the principles of reli- 
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gious toleration, and freely to administer its temporal sove- 
reignty on the recognised principles of civil liberty. The 
picture is a novel one, which he t amor in the following pas- 
sages of his work on “‘ The Christian Church and Society in 
1861.” We doubt whether a statesman so profoundly read 
in the history of Europe ever thought of his words as more 
than a fancy sketch. 

“IT sometimes,” says Guizot, “picture to myself what 
might happen if one day the supreme power of the Catholic 
Church, the papacy, should accept fully and openly the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty. Not that of mental indifference, 
but of the incompatibility and absolute illegality of force in 
matters of faith. This principle does not touch any of the 
important bases of catholicism, neither the unity nor spi- 
ritual infallibility of the church and its head, nor any dogma 
essentially religious. It consists solely in recognising the 
separation of civil and religious life, the authority of mind 
alone over mind, and the right of human conscience not to 
be governed in its relations with God by human decrees and 
punishments. We cannot estimate by anticipation the effect 
which the frank and firm introduction of this principle into 
the Catholic Church might produce in the civilized world. 
By the strong organization, by the splendour of its worship, 
by many of its institutions and maxims, that church responds 


to powerful instincts of human nature. If it would seriously 
renounce, without reserve or theological subtilty, all alliance 
with absolute temporal power, all hostility against civil 
liberty, all appeal to een constraint in spiritual orders, 


it would receive much strength; for without ceasing to be 
religious itself, it would return to social harmony with the 
present and the future.” Again, in the same strain of ima- 
ginary political combinations, this really great statesman 
and writer, led away by his fears of the rising Italian king- 
dom, and its unification of Italy, asks, ‘‘ What would have 
happened if a great pope—a Gregory VII., or a Sixtus V.— 
understanding his age and a new condition of society, and 
without deceiving himself as to the danger of the papacy in 
his own family, had given, or rather restored, to the cities of 
the Roman states that strong municipal independence which 
approaches so closely to political autonomy, and had called 
upon them almost to govern themselves, whilst still main- 
taining over them the title and form of the essential rights 
of sovereignty? I do not believe that the pope could become 
the king of a central constitutional monarchy, the nature 
and complexity of his power render this mode of government 
impracticable for him ; but central constitutional monarchy 
is not the only form of good government; and I do believe 
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that the pope may readily become the chief of an ega- 
tion of cities and provinces, governed each in its own locality 
by free institutions, and acknowledging his sovereignty, with- 
out being submitted to his absolute power. Nothing is more 
conformable to the history, manners, and traditions of Italy, 
neither is it incompatible with the nature and requirements 
of the temporal and spiritual authority of the papacy. .. . 
And if, as I think, the attempt at Italian unity and a Pied- 
montese dominion should fail, if several of the states now 
amalgamated should reclaim their independence, if the 
papacy in particular should preserve the provinces which 
still remain to it, and regain possession of any of those it 
has lost, it will be by calling on them to govern themselves 
through an energetic local organisation, that it will re-estab- 
lish and exercise its dominion over them, without the dread 
of incessantly recurring insurrection.” 

That the states more immediately under the papacy, did 
not wait till these political combinations of Guizot were 
realised, cannot be c —. upon them as an act of revolu- 
tionary precipitancy. Their intimate experience of the past 
had given them no insight into the philosopher’s vision of 
the civil liberty and religious tolerance of the papacy of the 
future. They might even have conceived themselves justi- 
fied in questioning the possibility of his ideal ever being 
translated into the actual, and a golden age of royal priests 
inaugurated. The problem of Guizot’s is of impossible solu- 
tion,—infallibility and the claims of catholicity given to con- 
struct in harmony with them a government on the principles 
of toleration and civil freedom. Can men play the god, or 
assume to govern on superhuman claims, but at the expense 
of their own moral nature, and the sacrifice of the rights of 
their fellow-men? The lie with which all priestly govern- 
ments start ensures their demoralisation, whether their ad- 
ministrators be priests of Budda or Brahma, of Mahommed 
or eso tee d of Him whose name is above every name. 
Under the Jesuit profession, ‘‘all for Jesus,” what crimes 
have been perpetrated,—crimes that have expelled these 
‘‘holy men” from every kingdom of Europe, and made the 
name of Jesuit a synonyme for lies and intrigue! Under the 
still higher assumptions of the papacy, has the demoralisa- 
tion been less flagrant ? 

How long the union of the priestly and kingly powers is 
destined to survive, is now the question of Europe, and in- 
tensely though silently that of Rome herself. Her citizens 
are not uninterested auditors in the great discussion: denied 
their part in it, banished, imprisoned, dealt with as worse 
than the brigand and the assassin, if they venture to moot 
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it, they are yet all ear to the progress of the debate, and 
wait — — for action. The sound —_ bugle, and the 
tramp of the military in every street in Rome, proclaim the 
foree by which the svete is now upheld; and that his 
is @ power seilingist heawed to no longer. The opposition to 
the office is irrespective of the character of him who now 
fills it. The protest of the Romans against the sovereign 
pontificate is because of its inherent essential antagonism to 
the rights of conscience and the rights of citizenship. 

If the mere accident of the m who for the time wields 
the priestly government could have reconciled the Romans to 
its intolerable yoke, the genial manners, kindly nature, and 
blameless private life of. the present pontiff might have put 
off its day of doom. It must be allowed he wished to act 
better than his predecessors: though baffled in his well meant 
efforts, he speedily threw up the reins and found a more easy 
and congenial employment in excogitating new dogmas for 
the exaltation of the Madonna, than in reforming the abuses 
of the papacy. Pio Nono, if not es the downfall 
of the papal temporal power, has not the talents to stay its 
dissolution. He opposes to the dissolution the iti 
immobility of the papacy, and it crumbles in his grasp. He 
lacks the genius to deal with the crisis in which he finds 
himself. He has not even the devout instincts of a Ganganelli 
to know the men to rally around, and the men to banish from 
his throne. And yet if the mere respectability of a po 
could save the kingship of the papacy, Pio Nono were the 
man for his time. But the Roman people have announced 
their resolute non possumus as well as their sovereign, and 
Pio Nono is not ignorant of it, and that their resolution is 
unalterably taken. Since the hour that the best blood: of 
Rome was shed under the banners of Garibaldi in defence of 
the city, the position of its citizens has not only been taken, 
but sealed by the blood then shed, and the Pope knows that 
from it there will be no retrogression. The encyclical of 
last December may be fairly read as his involuntary acknow- 
ledgment that his non possumas cannot be permanently 
maintained against the non possumus of his subjects. It has 
all the indications of a last speech and dying confession, 
of the work of one who knows he must die, yet would die 
game. It is the act of the great papal Cesar gathering up 
his mantle at the base of Pompey’s statue, feeling he has 
received his death wound. 

It has been the anxious endeavour of the Emperor of France 
to avert the fall of the sovereignty of the papacy, yet in no 
part of his policy has he shewn less of his characteristic 
penetration than in his hope of averting it by reconciling the 
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government of the pope to the practices and manners of 
modern civilisation. In this hope he has persevered, and for 
this issue brought the full force of his great influence to bear 
on the papacy, but only to experience a defeat as signal as 
his efforts have been persistent. Judging of its interests 
from his own point of view, and by those of his new-born 
_ rule, he failed to realise its tremendous entanglements with 
the traditions of the past, grown into a second and irresistible 
nature, and its consequent conviction that, in the preserva- 
tion of these intact, lay the secret of its power, and of its 
command of the homage and reverence of men. Reconcile 
itself to modern progress like the new emperor of France, 
and yet hold tight like him the reins of government—im- 
possible ! Its charm, it knows, would be dissolved the moment 


it stepped down from its transcendental claims and stood on’ 


the common mundane ground of progressive sovereigns 
taking and giving to the vor _— he papacy gives forth 
the unalterable vox Dei, and let it fall from that claim, its 
bubble bursts, the mighty pooeent is dissolved, and leaves 
not a wreck behind. The Encyclical is the assertion of this 
necessary policy of the papacy. It is its proclamation to 
Europe that its fountain of life and that of the Emperor of 
France are not the same, that what is life to the Emperor 
would be death to it. It lives on traditions that are in 
antagonism with modern progress, and with modern progress 
it perishes. Pio Nono has said this, and said this truly in 
his Encyclical, and he hopes by saying it to gain more than 
by reading to Europe any new-born confession of his recon- 
ciliation with modern ideas. He knows he could not occupy 
his throne a day in Rome on the principles of modern 
progress. He may not occupy it long in spite of his heroic 
manifesto of that faith of the past, by which the papacy 
subdued kingdoms, out of weakness was made strong, put to 
flight the army of the aliens, and did all things but work 
righteousness. 

In undertaking to school the papacy into harmony with 
modern progress, the Emperor of France has forgotten not 
only the mystic traditions in which Rome has found her 
strength, but the experiment of Pio Nono in that same line 
of modern progress, so little encouraging to popes, which 
cost him for a season his purple, compelled him to an un- 
gainly flight, and to an unhonoured residence at Gaeta. 
That era of Pio Nono’s life has branded itself into his heart 
in indelible hatred, or rather terror, of liberalism, which in 
his understanding means all thought that has not come out 
of the depths of the middle ages, and all institutions that 


are identified with the protestant nations of Europe, or that: 
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have sprung from their influence. The Encyclical is the 
authoritative embodiment of these convictions. 

But that Encyclical is some centuries too late to rally 
Europe around a falling papacy. Pio Nono has wielded the 
magic traditions of the past; but where has been the response 
from living hearts? Its reception has proclaimed that the 
nineteenth is not the twelfth century, and that Pius the 
Ninth is not Peter the Hermit. The Encyclical has confess- 
edly failed to get up a crusade save against its own doc- 
trines. To the holy city in danger it has summoned no 
strongarm. It has imperilled the solitary one that has been 
its thankless defender against its own subjects. France, 
Spain, Portugal, every catholic nation in Europe, has in 
succession reclaimed against its doctrines. They have re- 
sented it as an attempt to subject them to a servitude 
exceptional even in the palmiest days of the sovereignty of 
the papacy; and in the incapacity of Rome to reconcile itself 
with the requirements of an advancing civilisation, they have 
read the sure evidence that it has entered upon the era of 
its decline and fall. Even the Romans, in anticipation of 
the opinion of Europe, saluted on its appearance the Ency- 
clical of their master with a sentence that bespoke their 
discernment of its reaction against himself, an anticipation 
that rendered it not the less acceptable to them—‘‘Il Santo 
Padre ha ricevuto L’oglio Santo.” 

Yet in spite of the protest of catholic Europe against its 
doctrines, and the reaction it has developed against the 
papacy itself, Pio Nono clings to the Encyclical as the glory 
of his reign. At the celebration of the annual illumination 
in honour of his return from Gaeta, held last spring at the 
close of the Easter season, his delivery of the Encyclical ex 
cathedra, crowned with his tiara, and surrounded with his 
ministers, was the subject of a grand picture. The picture 
was the attraction of the evening to the Rotonda—the piazza 
of Rome, which is redeemed from its own essential meanness 
and filthiness by the overshadowing majesty of the Pantheon. 
When lighted up with a thousand star-like lamps, crowded 
with the sight-gazers of a gala night, and jubilant with the 
music of one of the choicest of the Roman bands, this picture 
was shewn suspended aloft on a broad frame on the side of 
the piazza opposite the solemn colonnade of the grand old 
temple. It was set in an arch surmounted with the arms 
of the pontiff, and these again surmounted with a cross. 
At our first glance, as we were borne in front of it by the 
crowd, we read off its design—that it was a compliment- 
ary picture to the pope, recalling the publication and sym- 
bolising the triumphs and results of the Encyclical. We 

VOL. XIV.—NO, LIV. Mm 
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thought, as these had been manifestly to the hurt of the 
papacy, that the pope and his advisers would have suffered 
the Encyclical quietly to have dropped out of sight, the 
sooner forgotten the better; but Rome is as unwilling to 
acknowledge her blunders as her errors. There Pio Nono 
sat enthroned, the central figure of the great picture, 
clothed in his flowing pontifical robes, and crowned with his 
triple crown ; and to leave no doubt as to the design of the 
picture, an open book rested on his knee, on one page of 
which you read, “‘ Encyclical, 8th December 1864,” on the 
other, ‘‘ Syllabus.” In his left hand were grasped the 
keys, his right was extended in the act of announcing or 
enforcing the doctrines of the Encyclical. On one side of 
the throne stood his vicar; his prime minister, Antonelli 
(shewn in a portrait to the life), stood on the other ; the two 
by their presence witnessing to the unity of the councillors 
of the Vatican, and to their entire accordance with their 
master in the publication of the Encyclical; while beyond 
them, in listening attention, and hanging on the pontiff’s 
lips, stood the bishops of all countries. Behind the bishops 
were gathered groups of the faithful, offering their oboli in 
testimony of their submission to the common father, and 
in practical protest against the heretics he condemned, and 
doubtless in admonition to the withholders of Peter’s pence. 
The oboli were dropped into large silver cups, which yet did 
not appear too large for the gifts poured into them. In attes- 
tation that a higher than the pontiff inspired the Encyclical, 
at the top of the picture, and right over the pontiff’s chair, 
the heavenly dove was seen descending upon him; and 
above the dove Christ in the clouds commissioning three 
angels to proceed against the condemned heretics, who, rush- 
ing with long spears, struck to the heart the monster, half 
man half wolf, by which they were personified, hurling him 
from the height he had occupied, with all his rebel crew, 
to destruction and death. In contrast with his fate, three 
angels were seen on the opposite side of the picture, hasten- 
ing to shower blessings on the heads of the faithful, and 
dropping these as garlands of the flowers of paradise on St 
Peter’s, and the worshippers who thronged around it. And 
that nothing might be wanting in evidence of the sacred zeal 
of the pontiff, the extreme foreground of the picture shewed 
a large brazier blazing with fire, fed, not by faggots, but with 
books, from amidst the flames of which you could distinctly 
descry the names of Arius, Voltaire, Renan, Calvin, Luther. 
To sum up the conception of the whole picture, there was 
attached to it an epigrafe, which, in deference to the reveren- 
tial feelings of our readers, we leave untranslated, so gross 
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is a it presents of the divine word, ‘“‘ Let there 
;. t ” oan 
“ Per la bocca di Pio tuona il Signore, 
E sul novello Caos delle genti 
Qua é luce, e la precipita |’ errore.” 

Judged by the discordant utterances of that evening in 
the crowd of the Piazza Rotonda, “la bocca di Pio” has a 
great work before it ere all error is cast out. The picture 
which proclaimed it vanquished, but stung it into life. 
Whirled by the crowd into the midst of an animated group 
of French soldiers, we found their effervescing indignation 
ready to overflow in some overt act in vindication of France 
insulted by Voltaire burning in the pope’s brazier; whilst a 
German, whom we afterwards came across, with difficulty 
suppressed his graver choler as he beheld Luther’s name 
emerging from the flames. For ourselves we felt no wrath 
at the sight of Calvin blazing in the pope’s caldéno, having 
been long assured that when Rome lighted up an auto-da-fe 
for books or for men, John Calvin would have the hottest 
place. We accepted of his position in the picture as the 
testimony of those most competent to judge of the thorough- 
ness of the work of the great theologian, whether directed 
against Rome’s unscriptural ecclesiastical organisation, or 
against her unscriptural dogmas. 

We reserve for a subseqent article the fuller treatment of 
the present relations of the papacy to its Roman subjects. 
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General Assembly of the American Presbyterian Church. 

Ar the meeting of this body at Pittsburg in May last, a warm discus- 

sion took place on the state of the country, and on the measures which 

should be adopted in regard to those brethren in the Southern States 

who were chargeable with complicity in the late war. Stringent re- 

solutions were ultimately adopted, the spirit of which may be judged 

of by the following specimen: ‘‘Church courts are ordered to examine 

all applicants for church membership by persons from the Southern 

States, or who have been living in the South since the rebellion, con- 

cerning their conduct and principles on the points above specified, and 

if it be found that, of their own free will, they have taken up arms 

against the United States, or that they hold slavery to be an ordinance 

of God, such persons shall not be admitted to the communion of the 
church, till they give evidence of their repentance for their sin, and 
renounce their errors.” 
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In an elaborate review of the proceedings of the Assembly, Dr 
Hodge, with his characteristic judiciousness, condemns these resolu- 
tions, and gives his judgment on the question in the following terms, 
which we deem worthy of insertion :— 


“Tt is obvious that the debates and some of the measures of the Assem- 
bly indicate the spirit of intolerance and impatience of diversity of opinion 
which are so apt to reveal themselves in times of excitement. It was even 
proposed to censure the Synod of Kentucky, because that body had ex- 
pressed its disapprobation of the action of the — Assembly, respect- 
ing slavery and the state of the country. Yet every member of the 
Assembly would, on reflection, readily admit that it is the right, not only 
of subordinate ecclesiastical bodies, but of the humblest member of the 
church, to express in respectful language their judgment on the acts of our 
highest court. This is a privilege which we all claim, and which we all 
freely exercise, and which no presbyterian ever will give up. If, as citizens, 
we may express our opinions of the acts of Congress ; if, in fact, those who 
desleal to censure the Synod of Kentucky, did doubtless vehemently con- 
demn those acts under the administration of Mr Buchanan; if, before the 
division, when the New-school had the majority in the Assembly, the Old- 
school freely protested against many of their measures, surely no one can 

retend that all men are now precluded from this liberty of judgment and 
reedom of speech. What would become of the state or the church, if 
minorities could not say a word in opposition to the acts of the majority. 
How long did the evangelical party protest, condemned publicly and pri- 
vately the course of the moderates in the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland? It is not necessary to argue such a point as this, and its 
being called in question at all is an evidence how soon men in power, and 
under the pressure of strong feeling, forget the plainest principles of con- 
stitutional liberty and right. 

“ Another illustration of this same tendency is found in the ey oy > 
making its own deliverances the test of orthodoxy and loyalty. Dr John 
C. Lord said, that if Kentucky needed a definition of loyalty he would give 
it. It was ‘cordial agreement with the deliverances of the Assembly on 
doctrine, loyalty, and freedom.’ This amounts to saying, orthodoxy is my 
doxy. Yet not only individual members, but the Assembly itself insists 
in authoritative acts, and requires this agreement as the condition on which 
the Southern ministers and presbyteries are to be received into our church, 
We are persuaded that not a member of the body, when he comes calmly 
to consider the matter, will hesitate to admit that the Assembly, in so 
doing, transcended its power. They allow their own members to protest 
against their acts, to enter their protests on the minutes; they cannot deny 
the right of inferior judicatories to record their dissent, nor hinder private 
ministers and members from condemning their action and arguing against 
it, and yet they declare agreement with it to be a condition of ministerial 
and church fellowship. 

“]t is an axiom in our presbyterianism, that the General Assembly can 
make no law to bind the conscience. It cannot alter by adding thereto or 
detracting therefrom the constitutional terms of ministerial or Christian 
fellowship. Those terms are laid down in express words in our Form of 
Government, which we are all bound to obey. Assent to the truth or pro- 
priety of the deliverances or testimonies of the Assembly is not one of the 
terms prescribed. If the Assembly may make agreement in their testi- 
mony on slavery a term of communion, they may make their deliverances 
on temperance, colonisation, or any other subject such a term. This was 
often attempted during the temperance excitement. We have seen a 
minister rise in one of our synods and say that the time had come when the 
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church would not tolerate any man in the ministry who refused to take 
the pledge of total abstinence from intoxicating liquors. This was done 
by a man who, if not at that time secretly a drunkard, soon became no- 
torious for his addiction to that vice. e have no security for liberty of 
conscience, no protection from the —_ of casual majorities, if the 
principle be once admitted that the Assembly can make anything beyond 
what the constitution prescribes, a condition either of admission into the 
ministry of our church or of continuance in it. This is too plain to be 
questioned. Yet this plain principle is obviously violated in the minute 
adopted on the Report of the Committee of Bills and Overtures. 
“Again, we make bold to express our conviction that the majority of the 
— will admit, on reflection, ~— a action in ~~ . the 
uthern synods and presbyteries was ther unnecessary. e object 
of that octlun was eo oe te the oe of unworthy or undesirable 
ministers or members into our church. It was said that many, especially 
in the Border States, had not only taken in the rebellion, but had 
joined the guerrillas, committed acts of violence, or been the guide of de- 
redators, pointing out to them as objects of vengeance the friends of the 
nion. How, it was asked, could such men be recognised and received 
without repentance? How could Christian people be expected to sit at the 
Lord’s table or receive the consecrated elements from hands red, it might 
be, with the blood of their friends and brothers? It is plain that sessions 
and presbyteries did not need any act of the Assembly to authorise them 
to deal with such crimes as these. Joining the rebellion on the part of 
citizens of States which had not seceded, was a civil as well as a moral 
Offence. It was without any colour of law. It was just as much a viola- 
tion of morality as riot or resistance to the magistrates in the public streets. 
And as to acts of robbery and violence, said to have been of such frequent 
occurrence, of course the church courts were bound to deal with them be- 
fore, as much as after, the order of the Assembly. But the power of our 
5 ee much beyond the right to punish notorious offenders. They 
ave the right to judge of the qualificatious of their own members. Ifa 
man is eccentric, imprudent, fanatical, or for any — — unsuited 
toa icular of the country, the presb on that ground may re- 
fuse spre «ty By so re th they rigs affect his ccclselantiadl 
standing. They do not impeach his orthodoxy or his Christian character. 
They simply say that they believe that his admission to membership would 
be injurious to the interests of their churches. A householder is not bound 
to receive every applicant into his family. He may decline for reasons 
which affect no civil oF social right of others. He only guards his own. 
Our presbyteries have always acted on this principle, and it is universally 
recognised. The very putting it to vote whether a man coming with clean 
rs should be received, implies the right to say No, as well as Yes. 
his being the case, there was no necessity for the General Assembly issu- 
ing an order to the presbyteries as to whom they should receive and whom 
they should reject. They have a right to exercise their own discretion in 
the matter, and therefore this action of the Assembly is not only unneces- 
sary but nugatory. The presbyteries are not bound to obey it. If the As- 
sembly had no right to give the order; if they had no authority to alter 
the constitutional terms of membership in our churches or presbyteries, the 
lower courts are under no obligation to regard the injunction. The Assem- 
bly has the right to order the presbyteries to see that all those whom they 
receive have the qualifications prescribed in the constitution, and therefore 
little objection has ever been made to the act passed some time ago, en- 
joining the presbyteries to examine every minister from another presby- 
tery as to his soundness in the faith before admitting him to membership. 
But beyond this it has no right to go. , 4 
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“Tt may be said, however, that the action of the Assembly virtuall 
amounts to nothing more than a declaration, that taking part in the ae. 
lion and dissent from the deliverances of the Assembly respecting slavery, 
are moral offences, which are proper grounds of exclusion from church 
privileges until confessed and repented of. The Assembly, of course, has 
the right to express its judgment and give instructions on all points of 
truth and duty. So has every presbytery and every minister or Christian. 
But such judgments and instructions have only the authority due to the 
advice or opinions of those from whom they proceed. They have no legal 
force on any man’s conscience or conduct. If a presbytery should admit 
a minister who had favoured the rebellion, or dissented from the Assembly’s 
deliverance on slavery, and any one should bring the matter before the 
higher court by a complaint, the ——- would have the right to give a 
Salannenh which would be binding on all the lower courts. But every man 
would be entitled to his opinion as to the correctness of that judment, and 
the next Assembly would have a perfect right to pronounce a decision of a 
directly opposite character. The popish doctrine of the infallibility of 
church courts does not suit Americans. It is high time that these simple 
principles of religious liberty should be clearly announced and openly 
asserted. It is no new thing that the greatest advocates of liberal doctrines 
should become intolerant and tyrannical when invested with power. Ifa 
man makes up his mind always to go with the majority, it will be a miracle 
if he do not often go wrong. 

‘It is, moreover, very obvious that the action of the Assembly with re- 
gard to the Southern churches is founded on a dis of two | poe dis- 
tinctions. The one is the difference between political offences and ordinary 
crimes. As this point has been considered in a previous article of this 
number of our journal, we shall not dwell upon it here. It is enough to 
repeat, what no one can deny, that a man’s taking the wrong side in a 
civil war, is no proof that he is not a Christian. His course may be deter- 
mined by a wrong political theory, or by a for those actually in 
authority over him. We are bound to obey a de facto government, although 
it be that of a usurper. The apostle, in enjoining submission to the ‘ powers 
that be,’ meant those in act ——_ of the authority of the state, whe- 
ther a Nero or any one else. is obligation is, of course, limited by the 
higher obligation to obey God rather than man. But it is not necessary 
that every man should investigate the title of a ruler’s authority before 
believing in its validity. The present inhabitants of France are bound to 
—— Louis Napoleon as emperor, whatever they may think of the 
revolution mene eer him in power. The fact, therefore, that a man or 
minister supported the late wicked rebellion, is not to be assumed as a prouf 
that he is unworthy of Christian fellowship, even if that support was volun- 

on his part. 

“The other distinction to which we referred, is that between sin and 
ecclesiastical offences. Every day sad exhibitions are made by those whom 
we are obliged to regard as Christians, of the imperfection which belongs 
to our present state. How often do we see manifestations of pride, covet- 
ousness, maliciousness, ce, to say nothing of idleness, sloth, luke- 
warmness, and worldly-mindedness, in ministers and church members! It 
is seldom that a meeting of the General Assembly itself occurs without 
some exhibition of unholy temper. All these things are great sins. They 
are heinous in the sight of God, and offensive to all good people. Yet they 
are not matters for formal church discipline. We may, therefore, see and 
feel that the conduct of the Southern ministers and members has been ex- 
ceeding wrong; that the spirit roll yee contempt, and animosity which 
they have in so many cases exhibited towards their Northern brethren and 


fellow-citizens, are great sins in the sight of God ; but so also are the evil 
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pss pe the worldly-mindedness, avarice, and other sins which we have so 
much reason to lament in ourselves and others. Church courts cannot visit » 
all kinds of sin with ecclesiastical censure, We are obliged to receive all 
into the fellowship of the church who give evidence that they are true 
Christians, however imperfect they may be ; otherwise the best of us would 
be excluded. 

“ Another thing must force itself on the minds of the majority of the 
Assembly, as it ‘already strongly im outsiders. ‘The demand 
that all who favoured the rebellion should give evidence of repentance of 
that sin and openly confess it, goes beyond all previous action of the 
Assembly, and all demands of the civil government itself. When the 
New school seceded from our church and erected another and rival body, it 
was an unjustifiable act, as all Old-school men believe. It was done in 
favour of false doctrine and in disregard of our constitution. When the 
— was effected, the Assembly opened the door for the return of all 
who were disposed to come back. The only conditions prescribed were, 
adoption of our standard of doctrine and conformity to our form of govern- 
ment, No man was called to repent of the sin of schism, to confess sorrow 
for having favoured the secession, nor to approve of the exscinding acts. 
Yet if the principle or feeling which governed this assembly had prevailed 
in the excited controversies of 1837 and '38, these requisitions would cer- 
tainly have been made. It will hardly be maintained that a rebelllion 
against church authority is not as sinful as rebellion against the state; or 
that a secession in favour of doctrinal error is not as serious an offence in 
the sight of God as secession in favour of African slavery. Whatever may 
be thought of the relative evil in the two cases, the principle is the same 
in both. Yet the Assembly of 1838 adopted one principle, and that of 1865 
another. The prominent advocates of the reunion of the Old and New- 
school Church were the most zealous in pressing through these extreme 
measures with regard to the Southern ministers. ey insist that all who 
are willing to adopt our standards of doctrine and order should be welcomed 
back to our fellowship. They do not require that they should repent of 
their sin in breaking up the union of the church, in supporting or tolerat- 
ing false doctrine. Nor is it demanded that they approve of all the acts 
and deliverances of the Assembly in 1837 and 1838. One rule is adopted 
with those who have gone off from us in the South, and another to those 
who, with no better excuse, seceded in the North. 

“The United States authorities require of those who —— in the 
rebellion, no expression of contrition, no renunciation of political theories, 
no avowal of approbation of the measures of the government for the pre- 
servation of the Union and abrogation of slavery, but the simple promise 
of obedience to the laws and allegiance to the government. It seems 
rather incongruous that a church court should assume to be more loyal 
than the government which it desires to support. 

“ Again, it is hard to see why, if favouring the rebellion is a crime calling 
for confession and repentance, it should not be visited upon Northern as 
well as Southern offenders. The fact is undeniable that thousands of men, 
many of them members and officers in our own church, have sympathised 
with the South in this whole conflict. They openly rejoiced when our 
armies were defeated, and mourned over our successes. Many faithful 
pastors have been driven from their churches, because they felt in con- 
science bound to pray for the President and the success of our national 
arms, and to give thanks over our victories. If these are overlooked, and 
if the Assembly refused to direct their being made the grounds of church 
censure, with what consistency can Southern men be rejected for the same 
thing. If there be a difference in the case, it is in favour of Southern men 
who espoused the Southern cause which they regarded as the cause of their 
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country, and not of Northern men who sided against what they knew to be 
their country, and took part with those who were seeking its destruction. 
We are bound by our ordination vows to promote the peace and unity of 
the church, to endeavour to bring into harmony and Christian fellowship, 
both external and inward, all who agree with us in the adoption of the 
same faith and discipline, It matters not whether they be the New-school 
men at the North or Old-school men at the South. Whatever therefore 
tends to alienation and division is contrary to the spirit of the gospel. On 
this ground we are persuaded a very general objection to the action of the 
Assembly on the state of the country will be entertained, as well as very 
profound regret. That action can only serve to increase instead of allaying 
unfriendly and unholy feelings; to retard rather than to promote that 
visible union which all profess to regard an important duty.” 


The Free Christian Churches in Italy. 


Tuese churches have lately found an English organ in a ‘‘ Quarterly 
Report of Evangelisation in Italy,” the first three numbers of which 
are now before us. It is impossible to refrain from admiring the 
spirit of Christian meekness and candour in which this periodical 
is conducted. The object of the editor is to vindicate the Free 
Italian churches from misrepresentation, and enlist in their behalf 
the sympathy and support of British Christians. Into the contro- 
versy which has unhappily arisen between them and the Waldensian 
church, we do not now enter. It is a thousand pities that there 
should have been any thing like collision between fellow-workers in 
such a glorious enterprise; and we are afraid there have been faults 
on both sides. On the one hand, we can hardly believe that the Wal- 
densians expect that their church is to be the sole and exclusive orga- 
nisation of Christians in Italy, or that the work of evangelisation can 
only be conducted by proselytism to their community. Viewed by the 
Italian population rather as foreigners and French, than as natives of 
the soil, associated with the hated name of Protestants, around which 
every epithet of reproach and ignominy has been gathering for centu- 
ries, it can hardly be anticipated that this small church, rich and reve- 
rent as she is in our eyes from the memories of the past, will succeed, 
to any great extent, in attracting the multitudes of Italians who are 
seeking after the truth. On the other hand, it was our fond hope, 
that the Free Italian churches, in their reaction from the sacerdotalism 
and ritualism of Rome, would be preserved from falling into the oppo- 
site extreme of ultra-spiritualism. And we regret to find, not so much 
from this Quarterly Report, as from certain pamphlets issued by 
some individuals who are taking a leading part in the movement, that 
they have adopted views regarding the Christian ministry and ordi- 
nances, as much at variance with those of our reformers, as they are 
with those of the Romanists. We do not charge these writers with 
“ Plymouthism,”—it is vain to bandy terms of reproach, and the Ply- 
mouthists themselves will reject the name,—but there can be no doubt 
that they reject the doctrine of an ordained Christian ministry,—that 
they express themselves in terms of strong reprobation regarding all 
confessions of faith,—and that they seem to have adopted a system 
of worship and order in some respects new to the Christian church. In 
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the mean time, therefore, we hold ourselves neutral in this controversy, 
awaiting farther information, and hopeful that, in the course of Pro- 
vidence, these interesting churches will be brought to nearer accord- 
ance with their brethren throughout Christendom, than, under their 
present leaders, they seem prepared to go. In this hope we have 
been greatly encouraged by observing, that in a circular inviting all the 
churches to meet on a ‘‘ basis of common faith,” at Bologna, on 16th 
of May last, certain “articles of faith’ were laid down, and it was 
agreed that ‘in this meeting those churches will not be admitted, 
which, though independent, shall not agree to all the following doc- 


trines,” viz. :— 


“ (a) Man is born insin, incapable of doing good according to the will of 
God, a child of wrath, and — curse. 

“ (6) Salvation comes from the free and eternal love of the Father; it 
has been acquired for us by the expiatory sacrifice and intercession of the 
Son ; it is communicated by the Holy Spirit, who regenerates the sinner, 
uniting him to Jesus Christ by faith, and who, dwelling in him, produces 
peace in his heart by the assurances of the entire remission of his sins. He 
makes him free, guiding and consoling him by means of the word which he 
himself has given, and teaching and keeping him for the day of the glo- 
rious appearing of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“ (c) The sinner, redeemed by a great price, ought to glorify God in his 
body and in his spirit, which belong to God, walking in holiness, ‘ without 
which no man shall see the Lord,’ and for this he finds strength in com- 
munion with him who has said, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 

“(d) Nevertheless, the Christian is liable to commit sin, without, how- 
ever, falling from grace; and it is contrary to holy Scripture to maintain 
that any one can be perfect in this world. 

“(e) According to the word of God, the only rule of faith, it is necessary 
to admit the universal priesthood of believers, and to recognise the special 
ministries ordained by God, according as they are manifested by means of 
the Holy Spirit. 

“(f) Each charch must exercise a discipline conformable to the holy 
gospel, whether for the admission of new members into the church, or for 
the o pepe, of sinners who may be found in it. The representa- 
tives of each of the churches must, in the first place, give in an adhesion 
to this article ; not thus to make a com and exclusive confession of faith, 
but to fulfil that which is written, to be ‘ ready always to give an answer 
to vy = that asketh a reason of the hope that is in us,’ &. (1 Pet. 
iii, 15, 16.)” 


These articles are, upon the whole, sound and evangelical. So far as 
they go, they are virtually a confession of faith ; and after thus con- 
ceding the principle upon which all our confessions proceed, which is 
exactly that referred to in the last article, we confess ourselves quite at 
a loss to understand what they can mean by repudiating, as they do 
elsewhere, in the same tract, all haman confessions and articles of 
faith, and asserting so emphatically, ‘‘ The Italians, hear it once 
again, are wearied of the doctrines of men in the matter of religion, and 
they desire nothing but the pure gospel.” Pray, what else do all 
evangelical churches desire but the pure gospel? We wish to know, 
from some manifesto of their own, whether they hold the pure gospel. 
And we are glad to see, from the above articles, that, in many points, 
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they do hold that gospel. We could have wished a more distinct re- 
cognition of the cardinal doctrine of justification through faith, and of 
the law of God as the perpetual rule of that holiness, without which 
no man can see the Lord. But what ground has the writer of that tract 
to represent the articles of the reformed churches as the ‘‘ doctrines 
of men,” while their own articles are “ pure gospel”? If they object 
to the doctrinal teaching of the old Waldensian Confession, the phrase- 
ology of which, from lapse of time and change of circumstances, may 
not be adapted to the present exigencies of the church, by all means 
let them set forth a more suitable exhibition of the doctrines of the 
gospel. We fondly anticipate, from the articles which we have 
quoted, in which they state what they call “‘ our principles,” that they 
are prepared to issue such a document ; and when it appears, we trust 
that it will contain none of the ‘ doctrines of men.” 

In short, we think the Free Italian Church has yet to come into 
existence. A few individuals, who have adopted some crude new- 
fangled notions, profess now to speak in its name; but, instead of 
allowing such persons to guide the movement, it is surely the duty of 
the evangelical churches of Christendom to come forward, and offer 
them friendly counsel and co-operation ; which, indeed, will be refused 
by none, unless by those ‘‘ roots of bitterness,” which every true lover 
of Italy will desire to see speedily extirpated. 





IX.—GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE.* 


Kirchliche Glaubenslehre. Von Dr F. A. Puteri, Ord. Prof. der Theologie 
zu Rostock. J. Grundgedanken oder Prolegomena. Zweite, verbesserte 
und durch Excurse vermehrte Auflage. Stuttgart: G. S. Liesching ; 
London: Asher and Co. 1864. (Dogmatic Theology of the Lutheran 
Church, by Dr Philippi, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Rostock.) 


Dr Philippi, the author of a valuable and detailed commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, is one of the principal theologians of the stricter 
Lutheran tendency. Those who wish fora thoroughly orthodox discussion 
of Christian doctrine will do well to refer to the work whose title we have 

iven above. It is written, of course, from the Lutheran point of view, but 

armonizes on fundamental matters with the great doctrines accepted by 
all the Protestant churches. The first volume contains the Prolegomena, 
and treats, in two chapters, of Religion, Revelation, Faith, Doctrine, the 
Holy Scriptures, the Canon, Inspiration, Interpretation. On the question 
of inspiration, the author expresses himself as follows: “ Inspiration, or 
theopneustia, is that act of the Spirit of God on the spirit of man by which 
the latter is so identified with the object to be revealed as to be able to 
apprehend and communicate it in unclouded purity ; in other words, it is 
such a confluence of the mind of man with the Spirit of God that the reve- 


* From the Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1865. 
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lation of the latter is received in full purity and completeness by the 
former.” He distinguishes three stages or modes of inspiration—historical 
or legal, prophetical, and apostolic inspiration ; and maintains the inspira- 
tion of the word, as op both to the mere inspiration of the matter and 
to that of the words of scripture. Much suggestive thought will be found 
in the first of the chapters mentioned above. Dr Philippi’s work is the 
best authoritative exposition of Lutheran theology, as distinguished from 
that known as Unionistic, whose chief representatives are Nitzsch, Twesten, 
_— Dorner, and from that of the temeek Church. (Com. vol. xxi. 
p. 888.) 


Die gittliche Offenbarung: Ei mg ner Versuch, Von ©. A. Au- 
BERLEN, Dr. der Philosophie und Theologie, der letzteren a. o. Prof. in 
Basel. II. Band. Zur Lehre vom Menschen als religiisem Wesen. Mit 
einem Lebensabriss des Verstorbenen. Basel: Bahnmaier’s Verlag; 
London: Asher and Co. 1864. (Apology for Divine Kevelation, by 
Basle) A. Auberlen, late Professor of Theology at the University of 

e. 


This is the second part of the lamented Auberlen’s last, ripest, and 
most peculiar work. ‘Lhe present volume discusses the presuppositions of 
revelation ; or, in other words, the nature, constitution, and condition of 
man as requiring, and presupposed by, revelation. The following extract 
from the introductory remarks indicate, in a general way, the tendency 
of the work : “Man needs a revelation because he is a religious being, 
because he is an historical being, dependent on the race ; he cannot, as 
idealism supposes, draw the truth out of its own inner being; to the de- 
velopment of his faculties in general he needs stimulus from without, 
education and culture by means of the spiritual forces already present in 
history. Of these forces, one of the principal is revelation.” In the last 
section, which treats of religion and revelation, are some admirable obser- 
vations, bearing on the question : How can man’s spiritual life depend on 
historical facts, whose reality very few men have either the time, ability, 
or opportunity of proving ?—a question which underlies almost all the scep- 
ticism distinctive of the present age. We cannot forbear giving the sub- 
stance of one passage in particular: “If man is to have the fellowship 
with God which his nature demands, it must be brought about by free 
divine acts. But these acts of God are not something foreign to man, not 
something outward to and forced on him; on the contrary, they are the 
satisfaction of his deepest wants, the fulfilment of the holiest, profoundest 
demands of his conscience. It lies in the nature of things that these wants 
and demands can only be met without and above: the conscience of 
man is never satisfied until the supra-muridane God condescends to it. 
Considered from this point of view, the outward is not merely outward, but 
also inward; the positive, ideal; the historical, natural; or, in other 
words, answers to our true, inmost nature. Nor is this relation the fruit 
of sin ; no, it is the primal relation between God as the Creator and man 
as the creature—a relation which has been sadly misunderstood by modern 
thinkers, with their perverted self-satisfaction and deification of humanity. 
It is but one application of the universal law, that subordinate beings need 
stimulating and fructifying from those higher than themselves, if they are 
to have true life. The earth needs the rain and sunlight of the heavens,” 
&e. Wecommend the book to the thoughtful attention of theologians 
and pastors. 
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Die Geschichte Jesu nach Matthaeus als Selbstbeweis ihrer Zuverlissigkeit 
betrachtet. Ein nachgelassenes Werk von THomas WizeNmaNN, zum 
ersten Male 1789 mit einer Vorrede hera ben von J. F. Kleuker, 
zum zweiten Male mit einer Einleitung - » em Meisten und Bedeu- 
tendsten aus Wizenmann’s Nachlasse von Dr C. A. AuBERLEN. Basel : 
Bahnmaier’s Verlag; London: Asher & Co. 1864, (The History of 
Jesus according to Matthew its own Evidence, and other Essays, by 
THomas WIZENMANN.) 


Tt is almost enough to recommend this History of Jesus, to say that, 
although a posthumous work, it is now republished after an interval of 
seventy-five years; for this is a very uncommon occurrence in Germany, 
where the best authors become antiquated in ten or fifteen years. But 
Wizenmann was not an ordinary mind. Kant remarked of him that he 
had an acute and clear head; Jacobi styled him a thinker of the first 
order. The design of the treatise is to ascertain how many internal argu- 
ments for the credibility of the history of Jesus can be gathered from the 
book of Matthew considered rey 4 by itself. Wizenmann, we are told, 
wrote to Jacobi shortly before his death (he was carried away by consump- 
tion in his twenty-eighth year, in 1787), “1f you would but study the 
Bible as you study Spinoza, you would find the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion to be far more evident than any principles demonstrated by philo- 
sophy.” In opposition to all a priori theories, he ap to the grand 
fact of the existence and influence of the Bible; and demands an a pos- 
‘eriori, exact, really historical, and critical investigation of its substance 
and claims. He called to the opponents of revelation in his own day, 
“ Look at the fact as it lies before your eyes; investigate thoroughly every 
detail of the Bible till you grasp it as a whole; collect the impressions 
made on your mind, and reflect on them as rigidly, keenly, and acutely as 
you can; in a word, do with this book as you do with others, and | am 
sure the result will be that to which Christ refers in John viii. 47, “ He 
that is of God heareth my word.” Besides the History of Jesus, the work 
contains a number of shorter essays on the “Evidence for the Existence of 
a Higher Being ;” “ The Trinity ;” “God and the World ;” “The Know- 
ledge of God from History ;” (peculiarly suggestive) ; ‘The Anthropomor- 
phic Revelations of God” (a sound antidote to the philosophy, falsely so 
called, of such books as Mansel’s Limits of Religious ‘'hought) ; ‘‘ The Sim. 
plicity and ‘I'ruth of Divine Revelation ;” “ ‘lhe Divine Economy ;” “ The 
Account of Creation and Paradise in Genesis ;’” “ Miracles,” &. As a 
posthumous work it lays, of course, no claim to be a rounded and finished 
production, and in some respects it is behind the times; but it is full of 

rofound hints and thoroughly original thoughts, expressed with great 

reshness and force. 


Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Christlichen Ethick. Von Dr A. 
Neanver. Berlin: Wiegandt und Grieben; London: Asher and Co. 
1865. (Neander’s Lectures on the History of Christian Ethics.) 


The design and tendency of these lectures are expressed by Neander in 
the following words: ‘The scientific investigation of the History of Chris- 
tian Ethics will shew us how closely connected is the entire development 
of humanity with the essence of Christianity; and that many efforts now 
directed against Christianity, would never have been possible but for the 
world-transforming influence wielded by Christianity. Many in our day 
think it possible to enjoy the fruits of spiritual culture after rejecting the 
stem on which they have grown ; but we hope to shew that the ideas, feel- 
ings, customs, in a word the life, of Christendom are outgrowths from the 
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root pa ne Christianity, which, though they may last a while, must 
eventually wither and perish if historical Christianity itself, or Christ, be 
rejected. We shall see that many intellectual wants by which men are now 
stirred, and which, being misunderstood, they seek to satisfy by false means, 
find their true satisfaction in the influence exercised by Christianity on life ; 
and that many a moral task which men seek to accomplish by cunningly- 
devised plans of their own, can only be accomplished by the aid of Chris- 
tianity.”’ After an introduction on the relation of a history of Christian 
ethics to the history of Christian doctrine, and to the history of philosophi- 
cal ethics, &c., he proceeds to the discussion of the proper subject in hand, 
under four heads: 1. Christian ethics from the entrance of Christianity 
into the world till the change in the position of the church brought about 
under Constantine ; in this section, the chapter on the relation of the ethi- 
cal eae of Christianity to the ethical ideas entertained prior to the 
coming of Christ is especially noteworthy ; 2. From the fourth century to 
Gregory the Great (seventh century); 3. From Gregory to the com- 
mencement of the Scholastic Period (twelfth century); 4. The Scholastic 
Period till Thomas Aquinas. The work, it will be seen, is not complete ; 
but the torso here presented to us betrays the master-hand of the greatest 
church historian + the age. Asa specimen of the kind of thought it con- 
tains, take the ae wy | on works of supererogation : “The notion of a 
rfection higher than that prescribed by the law arises primarily from a 
alse view of the idea of law. The view we take of law will differ, accord- 
ing as we fix our eye on the Mosaic law or on the eternal moral law ; ac- 
cording as we pay regard to the spirit or to the mere letter of the Mosaic 
law; according as we regard the special form on the eternal substance. 
From confounding these two very distinct things, many Christians fell into 
the notion that they could go beyond the law. Another root was the false 
asceticism which led men to regard the kingdom of God as consisting rather 
in opposition to, than in the appropriation of, the world. The mission of 
the Klason: of God is to permeate and manifest itself in the various pos- 
sessions of humanity—in art, science, and so forth ; not to flee away Som 
them ; the divine principle is the ae of the human, not something 
solely superhuman. Such false ideas were a return, unawares, to the old 
heathen point of view, from which Christianity was meant to draw away the 
mind.” With this very bare notice of its contents and character, we com- 
mend Neander’s History of Christian Ethics to the attention of our readers. 


Christliche Ethik. Vox Dr G. Chr. A. von Haruess. Sechste vermehrte 
Auflage. Stuttgart: S. G. Liesching; London: Asher & Co. 1864, 
(Christian Ethics, by Dr G. von Harless). 


The fact that Harless’s Christian Ethics has gone through six editions 
since 1842, ought to be a sufficient guarantee for its worth ; but as many 
of our readers may perhaps never have seen the work, we will give a brief 
account of its method and general character. 

German methods of treating moral science are somewhat different from 
our own. Our standard works are a commixture of what Germans term 

hilosphical ethics and Christian ethics, which they carefully and properly 
Sistinguish. Hagenbach, in his Encyclopedia of Theological Sciences, 
defines the two as follows: “ Christian ethics expound the theory of the 
inward Lrg ema? and‘outward [actions] moral relations of man as grow- 
ing out of living faith in Christ. Like dogmatical theology, its founda- 
tion is positive Christianity, from which it derives its principles. On the 
other hand, however, it is closely connected with general or phi i 
ethics, from which it differs indeed in method, points of departure, and mo- 
tives, but with whose essential features it can never clash.” Schleiermacher 
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(quoted by Hagenbach) gives the following definition : “ What Christian 
ethics enjoin is binding alone on Christians ; philosophical ethics claim to 
be binding on every one who is able to attain insight into the philosophical 
principles from which they are deduced ;” but if we understand it aright 
it is incorrect. It is the idea of Christian a which, in practical 
form, vaguely possesses many persons who shrink from becoming professed 
members of Christian churches, because they sup that they then under- 
take new duties. The following words seem to be much nearer the truth 
—a truth which preachers should digest and on their congregations : 
“The more fully we understand the ethies of Christianit onl the irit 
they breathe, the more fully convinced shall we be that they are aotking 
but the most faithful reflex of the legislation interwoven with the very 
essence of the human mind itself ;” or, more correctly expressed, a true 
Christian is nothing more than a true man. Dr W w, Congregation- 
alist minister in Glasgow, was, we believe, the first English writer to call 
attention to the distinction between Christian ethics and general or philo- 
sophical ethics. The work of Harless treats of Christian ethics alone. 

t is divided into three parts, somewhat strangely designated Redemption 
as a Good ; Redemption as a Possession ; Redemption in its Manifestations ; 
which are further subdivided as fellows. Under the first head: I. Human 
life and its standards prior to, and apart from, the appearance of Christ in 
the flesh: 1. The natural form of human life; 2. Life under the law. 
IL. The entrance of the gospel into the history of humanity. Under the 
second head, I. The entrance of redemption into the spiritual life of the in- 
dividual; II. Our spiritual struggles for the possession of redemption ; 
IL]. Personal fitness for maintaining the possession of redemption. Under 
the third head, 1. Christian piety as the mother of all virtues ; IT. Modes 
displaying Christian piety ; ii. The fundamental, divinely-ordained forms 
of social life on earth in their relation to Christian piety. Ifs allowed, 
we should like to give our readers a glimpse of the fulness of beautiful and 
ripe thought which is gathered around het above skeleton ; but this being 
impracticable, we must limit ourselves to commending Dr von Harless’s 
work as at once scientific, historical, practical, edifying, and as therefore 
pre-eminently adapted to the wants of ministers in active service. 


X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Lost Friends Found Again: or, Heavenly Solace for Christian Mourners. 
Consisting of select phs from the works of celebrated Authors. 
Edited by Epwarp Sueruerp Suepizy. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co. 1865. 


There is doubtless a strong leaning in the present age, among a certain 
class of thinkers, to that department of theology which the Germans call 
Eschatology. The spirit of devotion, instead of being turned inwards, as in 
the days of our fathers, dwelling mainly upon spiritual experiences, and 
recording the dealings of God with the soul, seems to have taken an onward 
direction, and delights to expatiate on the future. We need not refer, in 
illustration of this, to the numerous works on prophecy, and to the endless 
speculations on the personal advent of the Saviour. 1t is enough to point 
to the vast number of treatises which are appearing on the future state of 
departed spirits. As usually happens, the pervading tone of the religious 
world is counterfeited by empirics ; and in the vagaries and profanities of 
spiritualism, we discover the growth of this peculiar tendency run to seed. 
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The tendency itself, when kept within Scriptural limits, is far from being 
injurious to the interests of true religion. As offsets and antidotes to the 
gross materialism of the day, lifting up the soul above the narrow pursuits 
of time and sense, and imparting no small consolation to the bereaved, 
these works may be regarded as an ae accession to the stores of our 
practical divinity. Even those speculations, bordering dubiously on the 
aerial and conjectural, in which they occasionally indulge, may be hailed 
as so many cheering beams athwart the cold dark cloud which scepticism 
would interpose between us and the future world. So much, however, has 
been written of late on this theme, that it is not easy for the ordinary 
reader to gather up the thoughts that lie scattered in various directions. 
Mr Smedley’s little volume admirably meets this difficulty. He has sup- 
plied us, in regular order, with select paragraphs, or rather chapters, from 
the works of celebrated authors, all bearing on the subject of “ Lost 
Friends Found Again.” The title is an attractive one; and certainly, so 
far as faith can find what sense has lost, here are our departed friends 
once more restored to the eyes that ache to see and to the hearts that Iong 
to clasp them, and which, in unbelief of these invisible verities, “ would not 
be comforted, because they are not.” Our readers may form some con- 
ception of the treat reserved for them in this volume, when we mention 
that among a variety of other topics, it includes chapters on the following 
points: “ Disembodied, yet Conscious ;” “ Absent from the Body, Present 
with the Lord ;” “The Sudden, yet Glorious Transition ;” “ Solicitude felt 
in Heaven for Friends on Earth;” “Modes of Celestial Information ;” 
“The Nearness of Heaven and Earth ;” “ Departed Children still Mem- 
bers of the Same Family ;” “Communion of the Dead with the Living ;” 
“Reunion in Heaven;” “We shall know each other;” “ Individual 
Friendships among the Glorified,” &c., &e. We are hardly i. to 
endorse some of the sentiments quoted, and might point, particularly, to 
pp. 90, 149, where expressions occur bearing on the intercession of the 
saints in heaven. But we cordially recommend the volume to all who feel 
interested (and who can fail to be interested?) in the all-important ques- 
tions with which it deals. 


Popery, Ancient and Modern: its Spirit, Principles, Character, Objects, 
Prospects, Checks, and Extirpation; with Warnings and Counsels to the 
People of England. By Joun Campseut, D.D., Author of “The Martyr 
of Erromanga,” &., &c. London: John Snow. 1865, 

Dr Campbell in his preface says, “The writer, in addition to his anti- 
popish labours in the pulpit, and through the periodical press many years 
ago, published a book entitled ‘ Popery and Puseyism,’ which he intended 

inly to form an introduction to works of greater bulk and higher pretensions. 

To that volume he now adds his present more complete and systematic view, 

as a legacy to his counteyenen, forte stastentieeubfat he will ever write. 

When he shall have finished his course, and have been gathered to his 

fathers, he desires no other monument than a rude slab from nature's quarry, 

bearing his simple name, with the memorable words of Bishop Hall, of hon- 
oured memory, inscribed below, “No Peace witn Rome.” These words 
indicate a sad foreboding, to which all Dr Campbell’s friends will listen with 
sincere regret. ‘To the prediction which we have put in italics, they will be 
ready to reply, Deus avertat. And were it within the bounds of human wishes, 
they would exclaim, in regard to the veteran champion himself, in the 
language of Eastern hyperbole, “‘O king, live for ever!" At all events, we 
hope he may be s as long as an old lady of our acquaintance hoped 
she would be—“ to see Antichrist brought down.” The ready talent, the 
manly fidelity, and the indomitable pluck, with which Dr Campbell has, 
in the great conflict between Rome and the Gospel, so often stood in the 
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gap, and “turned the battle to the gate,” are as truly worthy of com- 
mendation, as they are well-known; and we are glad to perceive from 
the work before us, that “his bow abides in strength.” In this volume, 
which is dedicated, in a sentence of glowing but well-earned pane- 
ic, to the Earl of Shaftesbury, the author seems to have gathered up 
oh his strength for a parting blow at Romanism. In the Introduction, 
he has collected statistics to shew the progress and present strength of 
Popery in England, giving an eppalling list of bishops, priests, religious 
houses, convents, and schools. Here we were struck with the following 
reflection, which, as coming from a Congregationalist (though Dr Campbell 
is far from being an exclusivist in such matters), claims special atten- 
tion.—“ Each popish diocese is a well appointed army, with a general at 
its head, able, zealous, resolute, and enterprising; while the command in 
chief is vested in a cardinal, to whom all, from the lowest to the highest, 
render implicit obedience. Compared with this, how loose, and disjointed, 
and impotent, are al/ the other ecclesiastical polities of the land!" This is 
followed by no less than thirty-five chapters, on the leading errors of the 
Popish system, in which each of them is treated briefly, but with charac- 
teristic point, force, and freedom. In Dr Campbell’s style of dealing with 
these questions, we are forcibly reminded of Luther. There is the same 
directness in coming to the point, the same intense “ heart-hatred of Popery, 
and of all superstition whatsoever,” the same absence of ceremony and soft 
speaking, and, above all, the same combination of the love of truth and 
the love of liberty. These two things, as in the case of our Reformers and 
Covenanters of old, are never found disjoined in the writings of our 
author. He pleads for liberty, but it is the liberty which is based upon 
and bound up with the truth as it is in Jesus; and in his anxiety to 
guard the liberties of England against papal encroachment, he sounds the 
alarm bell from the towers of the sanctuary, mindful of the words of our 
Lord, “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


The Hand-Book of English Literature. By Josern Ancvus, M.A., D.D., 
Examiner in English Language, Literature, and History, to the Uni- 
versity of London. London: the Religious Tract Society. 


Ever since the days of the emperor Julian, who ordered the Christian 
schools to be shut up, and interdicted the use of the classics to Christians, 
on the insulting pretence that they had nothing to do with profane learning, 
there has been a sort of conspiracy in certain quarters to taboo religion, 
to banish the Christian element from lite society. Our literary clubs 
and periodicals make a point of ignoring Christianity, and seem to think 
that religion disqualifies a man as a critic. On the other hand, there still 
exists, in certain religious schools, a narrow-minded jealousy of literature ; 
not indeed that they would proscribe its study, but they would keep 
religion and literature widely apart, as they would assign them different 
shelves in the library. They speak as if there were something intrinsically 
godless in literature, and secularising in its pursuit—a mode of reasoning 
which would apply with equal force to the study of nature and the natural 
sciences. It is deeply to be regretted, indeed, that so little of our literature 
is imbued with a religious spirit; but it surely admits of being treated 
in a religious spirit. It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction that we 
notice the work before us, the object of which is to view our literature 
with the eye of a Christian, and render its study subservient to the great 
ends of morality and religion. We know no man better qualified than Dr 
Angus, in —_ of literary acquirements, judgment, taste, candour, and 
liberality of spirit, to do justice to the task he has undertaken; and he 
has executed it with much tact and success. Within the com of a 
pretty sizable hand-book, he has comprised the whole circle of English 
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literature, from its earliest stages down to the present day: This, of 
itself, was no small effort, and when we say that a writer of any 
mark in his day, among our philosophers, historians, thesogian, 
dramatists, and novelists, has been omitted, some idea may be formed as 
to the amount of information conveyed. Of our more eminent authors, 
Dr Angus has furnished careful analyses and judicious estimates, and, 
without anything of that finical censoriousness, that wholesale tion, 
or that groaning a with which some good men treat ighter 
and perhaps more objectionable portions of our literature, and than which 
few things can be more repulsive—all is contemplated from a Christian 
point of view ; the scourge is applied where it was needed, and the warning 
is sounded at the right time. e are not sure whether, at any previous 

t of our history, a judgment more faithful and appreciative could have 
issued from. what has been called the religious press. 

Of the plan adopted by Dr Angus, different opinions may be entertained. 
It is hard to say what plan could be devised which should include every 
requisite, or avoid every disadvantage. After a learned and elaborate 
Introduction, tracing the progress of our language through its three 
periods, the Anglo-Saxon, the Norman, and the English, the author 
examines our poetry, from Chaucer to Tennyson, next our dramatic writers, 
and finally our prose writers, during the same period—a plan which, of 
course, necessitates a threefold journey over the field of our literature, and 
which we consider on that account undesirable. To an author who has 
laid us under such obligations, it seems almost ungracious to indulge in 
minute criticism. But we cannot help expressing some regret, that our 
author’s plan obliged him to embrace almost every writer on a given sub- 
ject, and thus overload the memory of his readers with names unknown 
to fame, leaving himself too little space to do justice to the brighter 
stars, which, after all, constitute what is properly known as English 
literature. For the same reason he has found it impossible to furnish, to 
any satisfactory amount, those characteristic extracts, which impart such 
a charm to works of this description, and which give a better idea of the 
style and character of an author’s works than whole pages of analysis. In 
poetry this is almost indispensable. Among minor blemishes, we notice 
that the “Ode to the Cuckoo,” which has been demonstrated beyond all 
— by Mr Grosart to have been the genuine production of Michael 

ruce, is here ascribed to Logan, who first stole the manuscript from the 
father of the deceased poet, and then published it as his own! (P. 225.) 
Literary justice demands the restitution of the stolen goods. These, how- 
ever, are comparative trifles in a work which embodies so much substantial 
worth. We heartily commend the volume as a fitting companion to the 
Doctor's growing family of Hand-books, and predict for it a success equal 
to, if not greater than, that of its predecessors. 


Biography of the late John Coldstream, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., &c. By Joun 
Hurron Batrovr, M.D., &e. With an Introduction by the Rev. James 
Lewis. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1865. 


Dr Coldstream’s life presents but few incidents. Born and educated 
fone) Leith, he commenced practice there, and migrated no farther than 
n 


to Edinburgh, where he finally settled. This volume may rather be regarded 
as a record of his inner rather than his outer life; and that chiefly as re- 
corded by himself in letters, journals, or diaries, As such, but only as such, it 
is valuable. There are materials enough in the volume for a pretty thorough 
understanding of the rise, growth, and consolidation of a clear, conscientious, 
and naturally truthful human soul. To those of his friends who knew the 
man and his outward ways, this biography will be doubly valuable; but one 
who knew him not will have but a shadowy and imperfect conception of 
VOL, XIV.— NO, LIV. Nn 
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the man in all his round fulness. A beloved physician he was, beyond all 
doubt, one who, from his aye up, saw and realised the unseen, and en- 
deavoured in all things to live to the glory of God. This record should be 
in the hands of men of science, of literary and of professional men ; for here, 
sure enough, is one of themselves, and of the highest mental qualifications, 
shewing, most manfully, that it is possible, and more than possible, to serve 
God with all the heart, to love his word as much and as well as his works, 
and to see God everywhere, and to know and acknowledge him in every- 
thing. Here also is one proof more that — is profitable for all 
things, having promise of this life and that which is to come. 


Gleanings from British and Irish Ecclesiastical History, from the Introduction 

of istianity to the — of the Reformation. By the Hon. Barsara 

eprorD. London: William Macintosh, Paternoster Row. 1865. 

These “Gleanings” are of an exceedingly entary character ; but 
they contain many valuable morsels, which will be new to the general 
reader of history. The writer also views everything from an Episcopal stand- 
point, and her reading seems to have been chiefly confined to authors of 
that communion. The great fault, rather defect, of the book is, that while 
the writer gives the narrative mainly, at least most frequently, she quotes 
no, or very few, authorities. In a historical work, extending over many 
hundred years in the ground it covers, the writer should have quoted her 
authorities for all important statements of fact, specially in cases where the 
facts are in doubt, disputed, or denied. The lack of authorities deprives 
the book of all historical value, specially as the few that are quoted are at 
second or third hand. Still the work has its place, and its value. It will 
prove good reading for the young, for the ill instructed, for those who wish 
only to general ideas; but for students of history the work is 
neither adapted nor intended. The author has a deal of out-of-the-way 
information, which she conveys in a pleasant style. 


Wholesome Words: or One Hundred Choice Prayers selected from old 
Authors. Selected and Edited by J. E. Ryland, M.A. London: Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder. 1865. 

The title of this volume sufficiently explains its contents. The 
selected are good and well known; but we were somewhat disappointed to 
find that the extracts, without exception, are from so well-known men, 
only, as Thomas Adams, Jeremy Taylor, Sibbes, and Leighton. We ex- 
pected from the accomplished and erudite author, a greater variety and 
more recherché Poon x 4 Out of his vast stores, we looked for some rich 
and racy extracts from some of the rarer and less familiarly known puritans. 

To many readers, however, the selected will be new and fresh, 

and to such readers we stim the volume. 


The Righteousness of God, as taught by St. Paul in his ee aa. 
with appendices on Human I nce of Divine ings; on Future 
Retribution ; on the Doctrine o Flection. y the Author of “ The Destiny 
of the Human Race.” London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1865. 


We have not read “The Destiny of the Human Race ;” and we do not 
know who or what the author is. But we have no intention of inquiring 
after it. The work before us is quite enough for us. We have read it 
nearly all through, and we do not like it. The author is not fit to write a 
continuous commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which he here 
attempts. Te is quite ignorant of the literature of the subject. We differ 
from him, on every point, as to what is the meaning of the phrase “the 
righteousness of God,” the key of that epistle, of nearly all the epistles, of 
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nearly the whole of revealed truth. We differ from him on “human 
b pre of divine things,” on “ future retribution,” and on “the doctrine 
of election.” In this department of our Review, we can only give —_ 
in a case of this sort without giving our reasons: and on mature delibera- 
tion, we pronounce this a bad. and worthless book, worthy of having no 
man's time bestowed on it, to the extent that we, for readers’ behoof, have 
sorrowfully been compelled to bestow ours. 


Fireside Thoughts, Ballads, éc., 4c. By Cuarteet. London: James Nisbet 
& Co., 21 Berners Street. 1865. 


We remember once to have heard a criticism from a learned professor, 
himself a true critic and a genuine poet, which applies to the volume before 
us, He encouraged his students, of whom we are proud to reckon ourselves 
one, to write, and give him for criticism, occasional snatches of poetry. One 
young man sent in a piece with which the Professor was so pleased, that he 
read it in the class, with high encomiums. The poor fellow, encouraged by 
the professor's kind words, kept firing off piece after piece, till the worthy 
old man at last lost patience, and one day read another of the would-be 
pa yee, in his best style; and added the following criticism, which it 
is ess to say stopped the inflow of poetry on the Professor : “ This is 
the poetry of a man who has read poetry, not of a poet.” ‘Lhe criticism 
occurred to our mind frequently as we read this slim little volume, which, 
however, is partly prose and partly poetry. Archbishop Whately once 
said to a poetic Lisnd of ours, “ if I could write as good prose as you, I 
should never attempt, any try.” The prose of the author of this 
volume is so good that we feel inclined to tender a similar advice. But 
the poems after all are really pretty things of their kind. 


Hymns of the Cross. Selected and arranged, with Introductory Meditations, 
by Mr and Mrs H. Grattan Guiness. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1865. 


This volume, elegantly printed and “ got up,” contains a very well known 
and very choice selection of hymns, Some of them are original. And we 
are bound to say that those which bear the signature of “Grattan Guiness,” 
are very far from being the worst in the volume ; = are worthy of — 
companions, and do no disgrace, suggest no unpleasant comparison wi 
the very best of them. The volume is every way praiseworthy. 


The Godly Man’s Ark : or City of Refuge in the day of his distress. Five 
Sermons, designed for the support and consolation of the Saints of God 
in the time of their affliction. By Epwarp Catamy, B.D., late pastor of 
St Mary’s, Aldermanbury. Nisbet & Co. 1865. 


This is an elegant little volume, a reprint, and a new edition of Calamy’s 
Five Sermons on Affliction. The five sermons are on the same text; the 
first is a funeral sermon, preached at the burial of a lady, and out of it the 
other four grew. It is one of the most cheering signs of the times, that 
reprints of the Puritan divines are in such demand. This little book has 
always been a great favoutite, and it has been very often reprinted ; in its 


resent form it is a model of neatness and elegance in paper, print, and 
inding. 


Thoughts at Seventy-nine. By the Author of “Thoughts on Devotion,” 

&e., &c. London: Jackson & Walford. 1865. : 
These “Thoughts” are very miscellaneous. The venerable author is 

discursive, and writes with equal elégance in prose and verse. We are not 


so sure of “metrical prayers.” A man does not pray in metre; his 
thoughts, when before God, do not wait for the trammels and fetters of 
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rhyme. There are some translations in metre which seem to us in 4 
happier vein. Readers will know the author of “Thoughts on Devotion,” 
al rejoice that he is still spared to think,— to think so wisely and to express 
his thoughts so well, as he does in this volume. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Richard Davis ; for forty-nine years a Missionary in 
New Zealand. By the Rev J. N. Coreman, M.A. London: Nisbet 
&Co. 1865. 


This volume would have been interesting at any time; it is doubly so 
in the light cast on it by recent events. We have here properly no 
biography ; the author, rather editor, does well simply to call it “a Memoir.” 
The materials consist almost wholly of letters addressed by Mr Davis over 
a long series of years to the editor, and very interesting and sensible 
letters they are. e author of them was a substantial yeoman farmer in 
the west of England, when it pleased God in his grace to call him out of 
darkness, through the instrumentality of Mr Coleman’s ministry. All his 
life long he felt towards his spiritual father the affection of a son, an 
affection which Mr Coleman well reciprocated. Mr Davis was accepted b 
the Church of England Missionary Society, and sent out to New Zealand, 
as one of their earliest agents on that field, as a sort of missionary, 
mechanical, Catechist. Many years after he was ordained deacon, and 

riest, and finally died as he lived and where he had laboured. The 
etters from Mr Devis to Mr Coleman extend over a great many years, 
from 1816 to 1862, and are supplemented by sundry extracts from letters 
to other members of his family, and from his own private journals. The 
volume lacks much, but it has much. The materials are exceeding] 

valuable. The letters are the plain and private thoughts of a shrewd, 
sensible man, full of devotion to his Master's work; whose faith never 
fails, and whose diligence never flags. We can honestly commend the 
volume to any reader who wants to have a look at New Zealand, and its 
missionary work, from the commencement of that work, down nearly to the 
present time. No one can read the volume without being benefited and 
stirred up by the earnest efforts, and diligent and daily labours of this 
worthy man, who, under God, owed so much to his own unaided efforts ; 
for Mr Davis was as nearly as possible a self-taught man, and as such he 
deserves a place among those whose names and deeds are on record as 
“ self-taught men.” 


Tike unto Christ. De Imitatione Christi. (Ascribed to Thomas & Kempis.) 
“ A New Translation.” London: Sampson Low. 1865. 


There is no end of editions of Thomas & Kempis. Like Bunyan or 
Shakespeare, each year sees some new effort. This is not only a new 
edition, but a new translation. “In 1828, M. Languinais reckoned the 
editions and translations of the Imitation, a book which Johnson said 
‘the world had opened its arms to receive,’ at more than two thousand. 
He saw in the library of the Vatican translations in the Catalan, Castilian, 
Flemish, Portugese, Dutch, Bohemian, Polish, Greek, English, Hungarian, 
Ilyrian, Japanese, Chinese, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Persian, and 
other languages.’ We can say of this ‘translation; that it is accurate and 
elegant, so far as we have compared it; the print, paper, binding, editing, 
are all first rate; and to our readers we can safely tender the advice, if 
they are without a copy, and wish to possess one, this edition is one of the 
very best we have seen, and we can commend it. There is an admirable 
pro mae on “The Book and the Man,” which contains a great deal of 
valuable biographic and bibliographic lore. The footnotes are pertinent, 
and every way admirable. 


4 END OF VOL, XIV. 
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